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Foreword ■ ^ ^ - 

,/ ^ 

THIS tOLUME is one of a series of monographs which recount 
the, histofy^tnS International Educational and Cultural 
Exchange Program of the U.S. Depkrtinent of State. 

ecognizing the need for' a comprehensive history of the 
role. of the Department in mtemational cultural relations, the 
BiTreau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (CU), on the ini- 
tiative of Assistant Secretary- of State John Richardson, Jr., 
established the CU History Project in the fall of 1972 to coor- 
^ate the preparation of these studies. In view of the many 
dimensions of the Department-spOnsoreJ program to increase 
mutual understanding and cooperation between. the people of 
the United. States and other peoples through constructive pat- 
terns of two-way communication, numerous aspects of which 
have not been fully studied in historical perspective, it was 
decided to approach the tfisk through a series of separate 
monographs. . *^^, . , 

In pfenning anS developing this series, the Bureau of Edu- 
catipnal and Ciiltural Affairs has consulted with, three scholars 
and educators long associated with the program for advice Jind 
guidance: Ben M. Ch^rrington, first chief of the Departnient's 
cultur6,l relations program, and for vcfsmy j^rs director of th^ 
Social Srience foundation of the University of Denver; John, 
Hope Franklin,' ^*rofassor of American History, University of 
Chicago; and Frank Freidel, Charles Warren Professor of 
American History, Harvard Unjveriiip, 

Though these studies are being published under the spon- 
sorship of the Department of State, they do not in any sense 
embody j)fl&cial U.S. Government views or policy. The author 
of each monograph is responsible for the facts and their inter- 
pretation as well as for the opinions expressed. * • 

' ^ , 'J. Manuel Espinosa 

' . CV History Project 

^ \ . , ' i Bureau of Educational 

, . * and Cultunfl'Affairs ' 

U.S. Department of State 
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CHix^-AMSkiCAX G0V£RXME>'TAL ittELA'siONS in the 1940's have 
been the subject of a number of interesting books in recent years, 
. A well-known example is Barbara Tuchman's study of General Stil- 
well's vain efforts tp lead the Chinese armies into renewed action 
against the, Japanese.* Another is' the» publication pf the astute des- 
patches to the State Department jsvritten by China language officer 
John-S. Servicfepior which' he was subsequently victimized in the. 
,McCarthyera.f ^ 

Both Stilwell and Service were men of long expepenc^ in China 
* who were deeply attache^to the country and the people. Like those 
other Aruerican officials assigned there at the time who had similar 
backgrounds and sentknente, their motivation was to press for v^hat- 
jiever constructive m9ves pould be m^de by ourtjovemment to help the 
Chinese people. But despite their hopes, the necessary fundamental 
changes, could not be acconfplished from outside. Their efforts re^ 
suited in frustrations, failures and, for ^on^, ^ined careers. Perhaps 
it was^flevit^ble that these should be the corollaries of the profound 
collapse of American governmental relations with Chma in 1949 as 
the Cbmmuni^t-led^revolution defeated the*Nati<|palisb with whom 
■we W£re persistently allied. * . ' 

In this context, however, attention must be dr^wn to the little- 
st known fact that the, U.S. GroVernment did cdnducfr for eight years, in 
. the 1940's a constructive program aimed directly at offering assistance 
to the CK jiese people in education, public health, sanitation, agri- 
culture, engineering, and the like.* Siich was the U.S. program of 
cultural pxcliaiige^ with China, initiated ty the Department of State 
m 1942, administered by the Division of Cultural Relatipns, arid con- 
tinued up to the 1949 severance of relati(ms.' 
. ^ this program wa^ a pioneer effort in ^veral ways. It was, first 
of all, an "experiment in th^ unacoustomed field of governmental cul- 
tural activity. It wjts also the first such official program tai)e tried 
outside tlie Western Hemisphere. It was a direct forerunner of the 
prei^nt"day technical assista,nce programs, and many of the experi- 
ences recounted here will, I dare Say, be found to be still relevant. It. 

• BaVbara- Ttichman. StiUv^U nnd the American Experience in Chiru^^ll- 
W45 (New York : MacmiUan 1971). 

t Joseph .W. Esherifk. Rffftor. Lo8t Chance in China: The World War II 
Despatches of John 8. S^crvicr ( New York • Random House, 1974 > . 
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^ " ^included the fij^ Fulbright program of educational exchanges any- 
where. Most important* it involved relation^ of a special kind with 
our longtime fniend,. recent e^emy, and current concern— Qhina, 

The period 1942-49 was one of .almost unremitting warfare in 
China. The program was initiated just after the Pearl Harbor attack 
had catap^lt^d us into World War II, It was terminated seven years* 
- lat«r*by the .Communist victory in the Chinese civil war ^nd. the 
r., establishment of the People s Republic of China which excluded the,, 
y American presence for more than two decades. Between the ^nd of ' 
World War II and the resumption of the civil cohflict, only a few 
months of uneasy peace had intervened. There was never a quietly 
^^normal" stretch of time in 'whicK cultural relations might be ex- 
pected to flourish. Whatever was accoihpHshed had to be achieved' 
bet\?een crises or in the face of harassing ol^tacles. 

What^ was^ uudertakeo and— more important— what was 
achieved? Th6 attempt Xo at the truth after 25 years is not.easy. 
The dOcum^ents now in the National Archives in Washington are 
the principal source but they have two deficiencies. They are lartien- 
tably incomplete; and they tell only the bleaker side of the story. The 
' incompleteness* is apparently due to inexpert or couldn't-care4ess 
culling before the cultural relatfons files were sent from the State 
Department for permanent storage at the National Archives, (See 
' Appeiidix I.) The bleakness was generated by the circumstancfe of 
the day-lby-day administrative correspondence between the Embassy 
and the Department re^Mfng the program — correspondence inevi- 
tably directed to coping with problems. Operations which proceeded 
smoothly were not worth mention. Good new^*was no news. At the 
other extreme from this bleakness were the contemporary preseiita- 
tions to the Bureau of the Budget and to congressional committees 
(seeking 'further support), as well as^the Monthly Reports^oi the 
• Diyision of Cultural Relations. They described' the program in con- 
fident generalizatiojiSj happy anecdotes, and eve-popping statistics, 
^'hese were not fabrications; they constituted the view from Wash- 
i ^ in^on. They represented thfe pridefyl display ot accomplishments 
by hard-working Departnie^tal staff who had devoted their energies 
and ingenuities to^'-fet'ating, processing, and shipping off needed 
p^ons and equipment to a faraway and little^kHown terminus, 
China. ' ' ' ' * 

Between thfese two extremes in the record, the bleak and the 
bright, the truth must be sou^i^t. What was undertaken is concrete 
. ^ and can be learned fr9m the Washington end. But what was accom- 
plished is more subtle and less easily assessed. It involves determining 
what happened at the Point 'of Contact. How, for exahiple, did 
Americans react to the Chinese scene or Chinese to the American ? 
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Were the ideas ff0%ving iijjboeh directions at)Sorbed' or rejected by 
recipients at either <^nd^ Ejlcctiveness4if the various Pojnts of Con- 
^t is the only etfectiveness, in my view. Consequently,- at the cOst 
of^only perfunctory attention to administrative histor}-, and the 
fiscal and statistical aspects of the program, I concentrate, as 'fully as ' 
the recbrA allows on providing the reader with specitic examples of 
cultural contact between Chinese a^id Americans effectuated by the ^ 
1942-19 program. , ^ , , ^ ^ ^ 

^ The reSearcihing and writing of thjs book has led me to retrace ' / 
a memorable pa it of ray fife. Like many other American women, I 
experience^ during World War II a preliminary phase of , women's' 
liberation. I was hire'd as a '^Divisional Assistant'* in the^i^ision of 
Cultural Kclations of the State Department in January 1942, the first 
employee taken on for'the China prcTgram. In May 1945, after three 
and a half years ifi the I)fj)artment. I was sent to China to be the 
Cultural Attache (then called •"cultural relaJ:ions officer") of the 
American Kmhassy in Chungking. In the spring 6f 1946^ Soved 
with the Embassy f o Nanking for an additiouaT>ear before returning 
,home. Conseq\iently I was u participant in the program described 
here for all but the lastt wo years. * n 

^Naturally , memories Sf iny first-hancfexp^riences with the opera- 
tions of the progi'am both in the Fni^ed States and Cliina revei- 
berated in my mind as I read thrfTtigh the record. .This is, not a 
personal memoir, but the fact that I was a partTcipant has given 
me certain insights which augment, and, I hope, ifluminate the hi^ . 
tq^ical record. Yet no survi^i'ing memory can convey the actuality 
' of those day.s,as effectively as contemporary documdRts. I have quoted 
liberally from sych State Department telegrams, instructions, aes- 
patcKes. and reports as still exist in an attempt to recreate the atmos- ^ 
phere as, well asxthe events of this early and halting move toward ^ ^ 
what must be our present wider goal of truly international cultural 
cooperation. " . 

^ WilmaFairbank 

"Cambridge, Massachusetts, 

March 197 ^ : ' ' v 
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' V Terms and Ab^re^iations^ 



The northern capftal of CHiina, PSicckiTig^hdiS be^ Anglicized 
as "Peking" ever since English-speaking people first reached >t, and 
^.cohtinues to be at present. Iji the period coveired by this book, Chiang 
Kai-shek had changed its name to Pei-pHng^ '^northern peace," from 
the time in 1927 when hfe established his capital in Nanking, the 
''southern capital" on the Yangtze River. Although in faithfulness 
to" theaoriginai woi:^ing, "Peiping" will be retftiivid in quoted docu- ' 
ments, the familiar and enduring ^Teking" wili be used everywhere 

else. ^ - * W- ' ' ' ^ 

. Another departure from the contlmporary usage is the dropping 
of the word ."National" from the constantly cited iiames 6i ui\iver- 
sities^ e.g.,' National Wuhan University, National -Tsinghuk . Uni- 
versity, et QBtera. Only the Christian ui^iversities and one or two ^ 
ofliers were supported by private funds, and all such non-national 
universities are so identified in the text. , » * 

The reader is reminded that Chinese nam^ are written with thfi 
surname ^rst, e.g., SUN Yat-sen — Dr. Sun. , ' 



The superior figures in the text refer to Notes at the end of each 
chapter or section^ The following is a guide to abbrevijitions and 
' dpcumentary sources used in the Notes aifd ijyendixea. « 



^mcongen 

Amemb 

CXJ 

CU/BFS. 



CU/H - 



American Consulate General 
Anieriican' Embassy . a 

Bureau of Educational and Cultural Af-\ 

fairs ' , ' . ♦ 

Files oi: th^Sec^tets^riat of the Board oi , $ 

Foreign Scholarships, U.S. Dept.*. of 

State 

HistQry files, Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs, U.S. I)ept. of State 
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of the United States. 
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CONTACTS among rtatioiis take place in. iD|ny spheres of human 
activj^ of which trade, diplomacy, a^^ vj^vthj^ are the most ^ 
commonly recognized. As aAcient as these, ho^erver, and wide- 
spread, arejntemahonal contacts in what Britain's eminent»sch<?lar 
and poet, Gilbert Murray,' called "the groat region of art, letters, 
science, imagination, the discovery of truth afd the crea^on of 
beauty." ^ ' . • 

p Professor MOrray's poetic phrase .encompasses in lew words ^ 
the wide range of human ^reativity which has been hungrily sought, 
and spread from person to person and people to people time out of 
mind. Even in th^ sparse remains from neolithic tim^s w0 find tech- 
nologies and patterns which ^have traveled ovw vast distaijpes. 
Through fhe ages since, the carriers of new discoj^eries andPinventions 
have t)een, like their forefathers of tho^e ancient ti^es, for the most 
part anonympus. As for the creators tahd discoverers themselves, we 
must assume that the majority remain unidentified if we look back 
over the long r^h of main's life on earth. It js th^ ideas, ^^tech- 
niques, the creations which live on, sometimes discrete, morerl^ 
quentl^J as ccrntributions merging with the evolvinj^ c^tivities oi\ 
later generations. . » ^ ^ • 

The flow of these ideas, techniques,- creations ftom person to 
person, place to place, nation to nation has iSeen continuous wherever 
communications-existed. Peopleand haHdicrafts must haves^been the^ 
first carriers, but after the invention of writing and, ^eeftturies later, 
printing, these latter became prime means of spreadiiig ideas. AmongI 
.the wonders of our times, live pictures of* world. evente instantane- 
ously transmitted by s^t^lite ^re merely further giant strides in this 
direction. New ideas now move fast ; worldwide particip«^iOn is here. 

To'deisignate the foregoing "intema'ttonal ctrity'ral relations" is 
to resort to an awkward mouthful of words for a fascinating topic. 
An analogous flow from country to country goes by the simpler name 
of "trade." The analogy is close in certaln*wayg, remold in others. The 
two flows are close in that almost inevitably botii ex^h^nges are two 
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way; they are remot€f^:in that ideas and techniques are not* created " 
intrinsically for financial gain. ^ - 

Men of imagination must, nonetheless, earn a living and have 
opportunity to develop'their skills. In past centuries the institutions 
of power— the church, rule^rs of vast empires and of petty states— 
have sought to enhance their prestige by employing gifted painters, 
musicians, architects, scientists, and craftsm^. Not infrequently tlie, 
employee carne from a foreign land. Francis the First in the 16th* • 
• century brought Leonardo da Vinci to France ^as a scientist and 
I ^ engineer rather than a- painter) and China's Ch'ien Lung Emperor 
' in the 18th century depended on highly skilled European Jesuit - 
priests as architects, painters, and astronomers at his court in Peking. 
In each case the foreign influence left its mark. But these royal 
patrons fostering international cultural contacts at their c<)urts weie 
, only a beginning. ^ ' 

In the last two hundred years cultural exchanges have multiplied 
and spread with unprecedented rapidity 'in conformity- with the ' 
successive revolutions ih communications. Beginning in the 18th cen- 
^ e tury, n]en of learning and^t^le/it in the Weatern world organized their 
own.academies and through them made cdhtact with thefr fellows in 
>oth^ countries who shared the same interests and pursuits. To what- 
ev^ extent wealthjnd i)ower long>eld a monopoly of cultural 
patronage and cffTfural benefits, this has been swept away by the 
spread of literacy and education in subsequent years. 

In fact, the democrajiization of cultural contact has been a prin- 
pipal feature q0)e changes that have taken place in this field iji oUr 
time.ip'o return once more to the analogy- witlj^rade, the "demand," 
. . domestic and foreign, for access to educatio^i; ^or books; for music, 
artTand drama; for knowledge of new devdopments in science and 
t^hnology and of new thinking in all fields is now worldwide. The 
educated may stiil be few, an(} the highly educated fewer, in propor- 
tion 16 the billiona of the glol^al population, but they are increasing 
rapidly and are scattered Everywhere. They are now inevitably "cou- • 
. ^ sumers" of and participants iA a culture which, with all its national 
» variations, is essentially glbbal. Thjf fact^has long been recognized 
^ in science. It is increasingly true in other.!ield^. 

I| indeed cultural diffusion, like trade, has been in recent^cen- 
turies increasingly ^ function of individuals (iq^organiza^ons in 
the private sec{or,»we may well aek: What is the lie of the. various 
governments which hive taken up sponsorship of international chil- 
tural relations in the 20th /century ? There are varying answers to^ 
this question depending on both the doi^estic situation pf the par-' 
ticular,government.and its world status^ B;ut there Is nothing ba- 
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sically mysterious about it. The following is an attempt to clarify it 
by a^hematized arrangement of certain self :e*udent truths : - ' 

1. Cultural relations across national boundaries ar^^a norrnal part 
of human intellectual and ^^ional life. In modem times in the West 
these normally constitute "ll^z-faire' trade; that is, new ideas 
and techniques move a^Kyut on the basis of .supply and demand 
through the a|:ency of cultural private ''free enterprisers/* As a 
byproduct of tEis international cultural *'trade/' the ^'consumer" nor- 
mally has friendly feelings and new understanding toward the "sup- 
plier" who has met his ^'demand/* But cultural ^change at this level 
does nof take place for such ulterior motives. It happen^, unforced 
and free, wherever ideas and ^techniques can be communicated from 
one individual or p|6ple to another. 

2. International relations are a primary concern of.national gov- 
ernments, A simplejud obvious requirement is that nation states 
must m.ake friends abroad with whom tg live and trade in concord 

* in peacetime and to whpm to turn for support in wan in ftiis respect, 
their national interest is clcJsely connected with the byproduct men-, 
tioned above — they seel^ whate\^r course will help to achieve peace 
and friendship with foreign countries through mutual understanding- 
They find cultural relations useful to this exid. ' ^ 

'3. Interntitional cultural relatioiis ui^d as'a tool of government 
policy are*st>bject to manipulation through an eYitire range of "^o- 
ttves dependant upon the goad ar~e\'il intentions of the poWer con- ' 
cerned. They can be made instruments of propaganda ol" otherwise 
exploited'^15}' governmental mach^atiori t» a^id^ political, ecdnomiifi^ 
pr military aggression abroiid. They can be' interrupted by war or 
by governmental • controls attempting to'se^L^^off a citizenry, frbm 
outside 'Muences> On, the otlier hand, they can be employed in 
count, ^rmoves by the target governments to defend tbem^lves against 
misrepresen^pion^^or threatened subversion.^ , 

The French GjOvern'ment was apparently the first one in Europe 
t9 undertake large-^cale official support of binational cultural rela- 
tiftn^ to enh?irice its iipage abroad. In the latter par^ of, the 19th 

' century the French Ministry "of Foreign Affairs sp^nt some 90 million 
francs on "a progra^n^ of religion^, educational and philanthropic 
activities carried on in (he Xear and Far East by the Frencji Catholic 
teaching missionaries.'*-^ The motive in this. case >Vas presunr>ably to 

^sweeten the coniieraporary impact of Fj:a«oh political and economic 
imperial i§ffi inthose^i^as. •' ' 

« However^ that may be, in th'e early 20th century the French 
Grbwmment shif^d -the 'emphas^ of its cultural relations activities 

"to lay education and. established in 1910 the first French Institute in 

Tl^ncey Italy, to'*'give to uni Versity*j^th abroad^nowJMge and 
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. a teste for the finest'in French culture." By 1933 such institutes and 
French primary and secondary schools hati multiplied until about 
10 percent of the entire budget of the' Ministry of Foreign Affairs^ 
was devotej^or support ior both official ^nd'ppvate programs. This ^ 
proportionread itcrea^d to some ^(^percent by 1936.^ French cultural 
djstmction waa i;pality~the creation of great French i^Aind 
women. F renchf GovelTmient sponsorship f acilitdted the' sprealp its 
• influence throughout the^ world anJ by so doing served both an inter* * •. 
Rational public and its owniiationalist^c ends, this open and benef- ' ' 
icent collaboration of goveniment and private forces set aja example ^ 
later eipulated by other govetnmente in establishing their eVn official '/ ^ 
binational^ultur^l programs. *. ' ' 

^ The active, hostile, and lavishly ^nahced inter^ationaL cultural' 
programs of the AxisTdwers, Germany and ^ialyJ^' finally led the - 
British taestal4ish their quasi^ffiiial agency/f of 'inlerpa€iy)M^ . * 
' tural relations, the British Couilcil, in a-smalT ^ay. in- 1934 as' a ' «/ ; 
means of '^presenting the Briti^ca«e.abrWX ^ 

Th6 United Stateg was the lagt.o^the major ^pawers.it^o fiike 
official cognizance of tbe grefct iQt^m'atlonal tide of iJteas Aijd feldjted ' \ 
intangibles, Tiie U.S. JF^oreign Service had;.of course^ be^n hal^ituatet^ 
from its inception to 'fostering U.S. j)artici^ation the'interrfafional J 
tradeo^* marketable goods,. but up to ,1938 the paralld int^rnationfl ^ \ 
flow of ideas,^ skills, and Artistic creations* had" beenleft ^to.Che inidfL 
.tive^of American private' citizerfs. Begimiing |n tfefe 19tfe CMituiy ; ' • , 
pious Amerio^ joined'* in the notal^k .jn-ivafe,^^|seml«>ation- o'l\. - 
.Christian missions abroad,, a»^d the tfcntuiy-'saie-thiVoiJldtiJo ' , , 
expansion of the aojiviti^ of Am*eri<^n Jri^ate agencies *aild indin. ; . * 
viduals; philanthropic f ou^datij^fls^ and efhio&jitoal in^itutiorfe W"-/ ... 
tive overseas for cultural and humanitarian /causes. 'As' iA "trade, 
private initiative camfe first. • , - / * ^ ^ .. * * ' • \ 

The f^ct that these ^ntematiojial exchange wpre carrrled on* by > 
private ageijcies without reaSurae to Govertifnent '^d beyOTjI. the. * 
^ normal consular protection affocded American chizliis af)Fo^ can -Be * « 
attriiuted to several factors. The**mo5t jTmportant^a^^^^otibt^dly 
the traditional American suspicion of*" governmental iftt^JFereQCe 
with freedom of thougltt and expression. Looking 'bacji^ffom hod^y V V 
when Federal support for domestic as well 'as international edu(?a- \^ * ' 
tional programs is so takep for' granted and^^ih fact,*actdV;€ly Jfought' • - • ' 
by the public,'thb earlier apprehension ^^pp&rs greatly exaggerated^ ' * 
Or should' we say that in this "field,, as in business and;many^''other ' ' . 
iprivatt occupations, the policy-'M laiseezrfaife has beeh on^ated,by ' 
the changing circumstances of modemlffe?-/'/ *' ' ' . • ^ , 

For iwhatever rAscme the U.S/Government had bung^back, ft 
'finally took t^e initiati^ in 1936, A£ the Iftter-Ameridan p6nfer- 

■ 19 ■ ■ ■■■ 
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eaee for the Maintenance p| Peice held that wintef in Buenos Ahes, 
certain cultural agreement^, notably the Convention for the* Promo- 
ticlrfof Inter- American Cultural Relations, were signed. As a conse- 
qUence; the Department of StUte established irf 1938 ^ Division of 
Cxiltural Relation| "for the purpose of encouraging and strengtheir- 
^ing cultural relations and intellectual cooperation between the United * 
'Stat^ and other countries/* The ^ultimate purpose was bro^d,»but 
'the immediate goal of tdie newly established Division was to in- 
augurate cultural exchanges with tlie other American republics. That 
such a move was in the immediate national interest had become clear^ 
Th6 Axis Powers, and particularly Nazi Germany, were trying*to stir , 
up Eatin America and attempting outright political subversion in 
certai^ areas. These ominous wjirnings forced us, like the British' 
four years eariier, to makefile experimental and small-scale counter- 
move of establishing an official program tg keep open and expand the 
^ two-v^ flow of cultural feont§ict between ourselves and our fieighbors 
to the south. \ ' ^ " 

The Department of State's experience iiLcarrying on a program 
of cultural relations was confined t(>^Latii^Amei^ca until 1941. Then 
steps were taken^to extend the, program outside the "^^^stem HemiB- 
phere — to China. The Department^ Division of Cultural Relations 
. had meanwhile developed certain habits of thought aiT^feerformance. 
and reached certain conclusions from their work in Eann America 
which were inevitably^paesed on to the planners^ and ^k^^iinistrators 
of the China program. Some proved useful there, soiffe ^ere mislead- 
ing, and some w^j^ownright mistaken in the newN[JOht^xt. Let us 
turn to them briefly before setting forth on the China storj^. 

_*Two fundamental principles wer^ estal^hed a^ the outset to 
guide the developing program. In^he \^ords of the original Division 
Chief, Ben M. Qierrington : 




"! . . .first* cultural remti^s acti^-itiesof our country would- 
be reciprocal, there must.oe noJm^pfljwOT of one people's culture 
upon anotlier; second, t lie-^T^cKaJige of cultura*! interests should 
involve the participation of people and institutions concerned, 
with those interests in the respect iv&^countries, that is. the, pro- 
gram should stem from the estabfished centers of culture, . . . 
The Etoartmeht of State's primary responsibility . . . should 
- ' be to act as a service agency ito the cultural institutions spread 
acroiss the nation." ^ . ' 

The decision to leave the operations iri the main to existing cul-' 
tural institutions proved basic. ^The Division allocated its limited 
funds tO'promoting and extending activities already initiated by pri- 
vate enterprise instead of building up an expensive bureaucracy 
within' {he Department t(B administer ^and finance programs wliich 
* would compete with those of the private sector, 
O \ • ' ' ' 
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. ^This decision naturally aroused the interest'^and enthusiasm ot 
' tha private cultural institutions throughout the coi^intrr. Thfe Depart- 
ment^tumed to them for guidance as its plans developed, and this 
relationSlihp wa« soon regularized by th^ foi^nation'of a General 
. • Advisory Committee to which out^tandmg cultural- Ja^det? from 
' s' , public and private Agencies were appointed anniMy b)^ 'the 
^ ' President »^ ' / ' , ' 

, ^ A wid« Sampling of experfence and advice in specialized fields 
, ^ was achieved by the calling of iour conferences on inter- American 
^ cultural relations in the fall ojf 1939, More -than a thousand reprei 
sentatiies of private educational an^ cultural activities came to 
. • WashiiPon at their ^^t^^Mmense from 'all parts of d^^^ 

to attend one or another^oWfeur conferences on music, art, publica- 
' tions and libraries, and education. Existing and proposed projects 
were presente(f,'spec!al a<hrisory committees were* appointed, and the' 
. i conferences restilted in enlisting nationwide support andrthe coopera- 
tion of imfortant leaders* for the Depbtments pioneer* efforts in 

• • this field. , ' 

Certain private organizations in the United Statjes playe* very 
important and lasting roles in associatioji with the Department's 
^ ^ cttltHral activities not only in Latin.Amehca but also in sub^queht 
X)rograms elsewhere. These were the "Institute of Intemational Eiiu- 
• / cation (IIE) ,-the American Library Association (ALA) , the Ame^ri- 
/ ' can Council of Learned Societies ( ACLS) , and the American Coun- 
' , oil on Education (ACE). In establishing its Latin -American pro- 
gram, the Department made grants to the HE for administration of 
student exchanges ; to^^he AHA for selection, purchase, and shipment 
of ^ks, and the administration of J^jpericarf libraries there; to the 
ACLS for supervisingimlational cfultural,center§ and other projects; 

# and to the ACE 'for administration of assistance to 'American sChoals 
' in the various countries. < 

Private a^ncies also participated, to scmie degree in other of 
• -the Dep)artment's cultural relations projects in Latin America. These 
included the exchange of language teachers in both directions, the 
sponsoi^hip of reciprocal art e^^hibits, the establishment of ^0 music 
loan libraries in various tapital cities, the bringing of Latin Amer- 
ican leader^on travel grants to.the United' States for two 6r three 
moh^^ tar sending of a few "American professors to teach or re- 
s^'rph; an^ a few American speciali^ or experts to make surveys 
' or act ^ ainsultants to agencies k^d institutions in the o^er Ariier- 
i ican republics. ^ \ 

The program with Latin America was originally limited WRie 
main to such'traditionally cultural subjects as mu^c, art, literature', 
and history. The program planners presumably concentrated on these 
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fields in order to compete with the European cultural programs which 
appealed to the Latin American elite. The same group or class tended, 
we were well aware, tq regard the United States as rich in material 
things but poor in "culture." The first U.S* programs were to some 
' extent designed to disprove this superficial view. But the nar^wness 
which resulted from this policy was pointed out by a new member 
of tRe General Advisory Comnjittee, Vice President Henry A. Wal- 
lace, at a meeting of the Committee* in September 1941. ' 

"Th^ Vice President urged that cultural relations activities 
be extended to reach the lives of the middle and lower levels of 
society. - At present our cultural relaticms, such ^s in music, and 
• literary exchanges, have been largely directed towards the elite 
of the Americas. However, it is also^necessary that we establish 
helpful relations, with the remaining 90 percent of the pebple, 
who are for the most part engaged in agriculture. Unless we help 
them to improve their economic lot, tmis .taking it possible for 
health and education ,to develop, there will be no dependable 
basis for democracy." ^ ^ * 

This wise advice helped to set the policy; gmding our official 
cultural relations on a broader path in which the traditional con- 
tributions of "high culture'' to the human spirit were balant^ by 
scientific and technical contributions to the physical well-being of 
ordinary citizens. The American involvement in Worid War II, so 
unexpectedly imminent at the time the Vice President was speaking, 

Jj-as to heighten worldwide demands for scientific and t^hnical aid 
rom the T^.nited States, and', in fact, to weigh the balance heavily 
m that direction. 
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CHi^PTER ONE 

Establishment of the China Program 



THE China program was conceived in the late spring Of 1941 when 
the hard-pressed Chinese were about to enter the fifth year of. 
their struggle, against fhe Japanese invaders. Though the United 
States'was not yet war, American pniblic opinion was. very strongly 
on the side of the Chineg|Jt^resident Roosevelt had extended lend- 
lease aid to China on Maj^S, 1941. In the^ircumstances it was hardly 
surprising that shortly thereafter the idea of providing further U.S. 
' Government assistance through a program of cultural relations with 
China shoidd begin to take foVm in^he Department. 

' Lettere'urging just such a step had, in f^t, been received by the 
Department from: time to" time ever since the inception in*" 1938 of- ^ 
the cultural exchange program with the dther Americati republics, ^ 
As eaAt as March 1939, Roger S. Greene, a "China han(i*' who had ' 
been aJConsirt General in the U.S.'* Foreign Service there and later 
for 20 years Resident Director in ^king of the Rockefeller Founda- 
* tion's China ,MedicJil Board, wrote to Ben Cherrington, then Chief 
of the Division of Cultural Relations (CU*), to recommend that 
Cultural Attaches be added to our diplomatic staffs abroad to provide, 
the political officers with,an understanding of the significant persons 
and events in the cultural field. One sentence is a sharf reminder of 

the Axis moves in South America mentioned in the Introduction : 

v 

"The attention devoted bv the Japanese armv to Chinese 
educational movements and institutions iri peacetime, and the 
evidently purposeful way in which such institutions have been 
sou<2:ht out and destrpved in war time, are jnerelv two of the 
many examples that misrht be cited of the political impbrtance 
, V of the educational and scientific part of the modem state. * 



♦The initials "CU'* (abbreviated from "cnlturar*) are used within the De 
partment to refer to the present Bureau at Educational and Cultpral Affairs, ^ 
In subsequerrf yrars the headquarters in the Department for administering U^S, '^^h- 
' Government programs of cultural relations went through various reorRanizfltr- 
tions desisnjated by different initials. To prevent unnetej^sary confusion, the 
abbreviation "CTJ" will bo ifsed throuRhoiit this teVt to rer>resent the Depart- 
ment's cultural relations home office, whatever its then-current deaifrnation. 
The Department's promm of cultural relations with China will frequently be 
referred to. for convenience, as the '*CU China pro^rram." 

\ . ^ ' 
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l&4^JProfessors George Cressey (Asian Geography, Syracuse 
University), and Woodbridge Bingham (Chinese History, Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley) Jiad written separately to the Depart- 
ment to £^vise the establishment si a China program. On June 16 
of jAie same year the'Embassy in Chungking forwarded to the Depart- 
ment a memorandum written jointly by J. Lossing Buck, the .\^11- 
knowii agriculturalist of the University of Nanking, with three^ 
American colleagues on bhat faculty. Professors Lewis Smythe, 
Frank Price, and William Fenn, which spelled out in some detail a 
prograln of technical training and assistance to China to be under- 
takep by the Department.^ 

The Buck memorandum happened to reach Washington at a 
time when Willys Peck, for many years Chinese SecretaVy and most 
recently Counselor of the American Embassy in China, was in the 
Departmeiit awaiting departure^ f or his new assignment as Minister 
to Thailand. Pe(?k had no inkling that in a matter of .months )ic 
himself would head the CU China program after his repatriation 
from Bangkok in the wartime exchange of diplomats. Unaware of 
his future involvement, he was* devoting much' time to' persuadihg 
various officers oLtke Department" by conversations, and memoranda 
that aid should »e extended to *China^ along cultural lirles.^ The 
detailed suggestions of the Buck and^Peck Ynemoranda were appar-' 
ently sufficiently concrete and forceful to persuade the Department 
that the extension of the cultural relations program to China was an-' 
idea whose time had come. 

Officers of ClJ took the precaution of consulting the Chinese Am- 
bassador, Dr. Hu Shih^ in July 1941 and again in September, as to 
the^cceptability^f ,such a move. Hu^ as a leading Chinese scholar 
well arware of the significance of educational and cultural e^tchanges, 
needed to hear no justification. At the first encounter, he "expressed 
his hearty belief in the utility of sen(iing*a few outstanding American 
intellectual leaders ttJ t!hina." At the meeting in September with 
Charles Thomson, then Chief of the Division of Cultural Relations, 
and two of his aSvSOciates, Hu discussed th^' possibihties of certain 
lines of action which might be undertaken. 

The Americans presMited for Hu's comments the categories of 
activity they had been developing in Latin America. Hu explained 
the impracticality under cur At conditi'oftS .of certain projects, such 
fts the proposal to reach the Chinese public bv shortwave rddic or to 
get students oi^t of remote and beleaguered Free TTiin% to study in 
the United States (he suggested aid to those already*here) . But while 
continuing to favor sending outstanding Americans to China, he "spe- 
cifically stated that it might be more desirable to have the visit of an 
American authority on constitutional law than that of a technician" 
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and that with th'e current "emphasis on the technical . . . many 
branches of liberal learning were bein^ neglected." This recommen- 
datipn, while it representee! the predisposition of an eniinent p^o- 
fes-orof the humanities, alsd implied an understanding oif the need to 
counter the reactionary, political forces which were becoming increaj- 
it>gly dominant in Chuntrking.^,- 

The internal political developments in China which concerned 
Dr. IIu wei'e ovei-shadowed in American minds' by a deepening fore- 
boding at Japanese expansion and a commitment short of war* to 
support continued Chinese pesistance. midsummer the first step 
had been taken to establish a Chjna program in the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations. An experienced Foreign Service officer, Stuart E. 
Grunimon, was detailed to the Division on July 31, 1941, to organize 
and head sucJi a program. . ' ' 

Grummon, then 40, waf^ Fnnceton graduate who had been niojt 
recently First Secretary in the Tokyo Embassy after a career wl;ich 
had taken him from Mexico (^ity to The Hague, Madrid, Port-au- 
Prince, Dairen,*and Moscow. He had had three years in charge of the 
American Consulate in Dairen. from November 1934 to September 
1937, but this port at the southern end of the Liaotun^ Peninsullin 
Japanese-occupied "MancKukuo" Was more suited to observation of 
political, economic, and nylitary maneuvering among the Chinese, 
Japanese, and Russians than for contact \\nth 'the Chinese cultural 
scene. What^Grummon lacked, however, in specialized knowledge of 
the language and culture of China should be weighed against the 
«jkills he brought to bear which were of {Particular value in the tedious 
six-months' time span required {o get approval and funding for the 
new program. He had worked in Government for nearly 20 years, 
fie knew his way arouAd in the bureaucracy ,Nlie was a skillful and 
indefatigable drafter of memoranda and he took up his new^ assign- 
nient with a gusto which endured throughout his tferm. This w*s the 
more remarkable in that he was already sufTering frpm a physical 
hftndicap which increasingly- crippled him and wetild finally^ necessi- - 
It ate his retirement in September 1942: * 

\ Tlie China program did not become, a reality until January 14, 
)942, when the modest sum of $150,000 ^rom the Kmergency Fund for 
the President was allocated to the J)epartment to be'spent for this 
purposie through the balance of the current fiscal y^ar.* Grummon 
had devoted the previous months to framing.the projects to be under- 
taken.. During this period he was working oi) his own but in daily 
consialtation with others of the'CU staff, all of whom at that time 
v\tre involved in directing the pioneer progrUm' with the othei' 
American repfiblic& 

If^was probably inevitable that any'^extension of the Depart- 
ment's |)rogram of cultural relations to another area would have been 
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l)ase<i on and* closely imitative- of the pattern^ of activities already 
worked out with Latin America. In the c^se^of the China prbgram - 
this outcome was assured by the fact that Grumiiion was unfamiliar*, 
both wilth this new field of GoVemment opfer|tions and with the 
current political, psychological, and material strains affecting the 
'Chinese educational world. His: preliminary proposals were to be 
. modified by ^Jajiy factors unforeseeable in the autumn ,of 1941, 

The iirst test of the proposed program jvus presentation fx) the ^ 
members of the General Advisory Committee of the Division of 

, -Cultural Relations for discission. November 5, It was barely a month 
befor& Pearl Harbgr, yet the ton^ of draft memoran(^)repared for 
th*is occasion Teflected the desire to aSsisI war-torn Chma from a snfe 
and uncommitted position on the sidelines. "Now that China and the . 
United-Sk^es are drawing closer together in the worl/i-wide struggle 
rf pr the democratic way of life, it is the opportune time to d^pen and 
to direct into definite channels the traditional friendship between 
the two countries," was the st^ of one paper which then listed 
projects b^ieved "fea^ble . . . ift the light of (CU's) experience , 
-with the tAtin- American countries," In brief, thes^ were:^a con- 
ference of ^nerican private organizations and individuals engaged • 

\ in.culturai relations with China, travel scholarships tp^bring Chinese 
students tojbhfe United States, coordination (with private organiza- 
tions) of tKe sending of equipmeni to Chinese colleges and universi- 
ties, distribCtion'of educagtional films and use of radio broadcasting, 
exchange visits of Ohinele hid American s<^olars and artists in the 
twp dirpctioiis, exchange exhibits of Chinese and Ainerican ^^classical 
and contemporary art^^^ a "historical, statistical and (Jocumentary - 
' survey of Chinese- American cultural relations." ' 

The proposals as presented t"5 tht Advisory Committee were 
" alreadj^jnodified from the draft summarized above. Ambassador 
Hu's" warning of the* impracticality of bringing <!!hintee students 
from West China in the prevailing circumstances was Jjnally recog- 
nized, and for this item was substituted aid to needy Chinese students 
already ii^the United States who were cjit off from support. The alf- 
' encompassing survey was dropped alto^th^r and the^ conference 
retained but moved to the end of the list where it assumed' a T|ther ♦ 
tentative air : . . consideratior; is being given to callmg a ifioderatc- 
sii5ed conference in Washington to discuss cultural <;ooperation with ^ 
China similar to the ones Held under the Departmei^t's auspices in the 
field of inter- Americali relations in the autumn of 1939." A bizarre 
Suggestion was put forward, but must have been strucjc down at once 
since it nejer appeared again, . that an outside organization be 
interested m presenting to all {sic) Chinese troops cpmfort kits of ' 
' small bulk but containing objects highly prized by the Chinese soldier 
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and difficult and expensive to c*tain, such as pocket knives/note- 
books, pencils, buttons^thread-and needles, as-^ell $s a message of 
: encouragement in En^shund Chinese."^ ^ ) 

The Advisory Oombiittee, consisting mainly of adnAnistrators 
ih American cultural fields, had been augmented'fof tho. occasion by 
the ad,dition%f two specialists in the promotion of Chinese studies,' 
Dr. Arthur W, Hummel, Chief of the Division W Orientalia of the 
•Library of Congress, and Mortimer Graves of tilt Ame^ean Council , 
. of I^earned Societies, as well as two Government officials intimately 
associ^^ted with current Chinese-American relations: Dr. Stanley 
' Hombeck," Political Advisftr in the Department of State, and 
Lauchlin Currie, Administrative Assistant to^ the Tresi^eiit, "^h^j^ 
had headed an economic mission to Qhina in 1941 and waa charged 
with supervising the lend-lease aid to China.. It was a regular memW 
of the Committee, ProfessorJatnes Shotwell of Columbia University, 
however, who, at^ofding to the minutes of the meeting,^ emphasized ^ 
a difference to«iie kept in mind between the Chinese opjegration and 
• the Latin Americaii. He pointed out that in general Chinese intel- 
lectuals werf> familiar enough" with the culture of the United States 
so that presentation of American culture and "the American way of 
^ ^ life" should in the circumstances- yield to ^emphasis on "practical 
administration" of a program of assistance, Currie described the lend- 
lease aid that had been provided during the previous six months, 
stressing its'limi^ati()n to military purposes. This left wide open the 
matter of assistance to civilian acti^vities of the-^rt outlined by* 
Grumfnon, though Currie urged that training offered to Chinese 
" should be in technical fields, mentioning in particular engineering 
and medicine. Charles Thomson countered by citing Ambassador Hu 
\ Shih's stress ^ the need for training in the humanities an^L the law, 
' and Currie added that persons skilled m^business management tech- 
, niques and m financial and governmental administration werfe in 
demand. , , ^ 

, Part way through the dfecussion GrummonJbrought it ^wh to 
earth by pointing out that the approprkfions requested from the 
President 8 -^;mergency Fund~$150,6oO- to June. 1942 and $2'00,000^ 
for the fiscal year 1942-43— had still not been allocated. This delay 
apparently inspipred the Committee to defer the question of a general , 
conferencelbut to recomiAend imme3iate action on a suggestion put 
forward by 6he member, Beardsley Buml, a^^c^ developed by another, 
2»Carl Milam of the American |jibrary Association, tliat a %uTy&y of* 
governmental and private agencies' activities (conceiftd with Chjna). 
* shjjuld be undertaken^t orite.;^^ Such a siirve^w^ in fact initiated • 

' ERIC ..t-v' > ^ ••; 
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Ivithin' the" same month, November, by tht America^ Council of 
Learn€i<i Societies at the request of the Department. *: 

Clearly, the' Advisory Committee intended that the basic policy 
already laid down for liatin America should apply also to China, 
namely, that the new CU program must make every effort to (Coop- 
erate ;witli and supplement the widespread cultural activities already 
being carried ob by other American, organizations in ^relation te 

China. __ ^ 

The attacR on Pearl Harbor found Grummon still awaiting the 
allocation of funds for the CU China piDgram, although he had by 
this time managed to obtain tfie necessary Approval of the interested ' 
divisions and officers, of the Department. This new situj|tion was 
changing eve^thing, frofti fhe day-by-day plans of individual citi- 
zens to the policies of the nation itself. Grummon, true to his train- 
ing, responded by '^drfifting a new memorandum which, argued: 
. . China has become an aUy of the United States, the program 
shojrid receive even greater emphasis. It*'is now not merely a ques- 
tiOT of keeping C^iBA fighting against Japan but becomes an im- 
portant contfihiitory element in our own struggle against Japan." 

we were to learn later, China was bitterly aware that we, 
safe in our neutrality' had been urging them to keep fighting against 
Japan through fpur years of friglitful losses and a 1,500-mile retreat 
into the western fastnesses. In the war years to come, they Reamed 
to manipulate us skillfully by letting word get around that unless 
further U.S. aid wa/ forthcoming they were c<M>^idgring making a* 
separate p^ace wittT Japan, a move thaJb would never .have been to^ 
their advantage and ^as probhbly never anything, more than^ a 
threat. 

The inipact of this possibility on Department officers mayjiow- 
ever, have beert already felt, judging by. tjvo further quotes^om 
the'Grummon memorandum: "the exchange of technical and cul- 
tural leaders ;nay well have an importj^t bearing upon the con- 
tinlifcice of China's will tb figfit . . ." and, further^ "If it was 
deemed 'important before the outbreak of hostilities with Japan to 
^^lop a radio program directed to the Chinese people to encoi^ge 
them in their resistance against Japan and* to emphasize certain 
pba^s of American life whidi might contribute to strengthening 
their morale, the need is now clearly greater and accordingly greater 
emphasis should bie put upon the radio program/' The same considera- 
tions applied, he wrot^, to the proposed sending of educational motion 
pictures and he argued that the plans for sending^ laboratory equi'p- 
ment, textbooks, et cetera, should go forward with special emphasis, 
on mrt'erials^of wartime value such ^s books on first aid, lemergency 
dressing of wounds, and p Atctical- mecbmics, adding that a "purpose 
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^ of-this phase of the program is to emphasize American- good will, as 
appropriate publicity will follow these gifts, and thus contribute to* 
maintaining the morale of the Jntellectual classes in China, whose 
influence upon China's tontiniiljj participabon in hostilities is of 
' great importance." ^ [ - ' \ - 

This niemcjijindum was sent on'Cecember 13 to Hornbeck, C 
rie. and officers of the Far Eastern Division of the Departtnent. I'Heir 
Espouses, if any, have not turned up. ' . ' 

After the Ci'^ China program^ was at last funded, a long tele- 
gram drafted by Grummon was slit to the American Embassy in 

../the wartime Chinese capital, Chungking, on Januar^^ 29, 1942, list- 
ing ih detail the proposed projects for the AmTbassador 6 views. 4ji 
introductpry sentence expressed a grandiose purpose underlying the 
pioneer program : 

^'During the past year the Department^has given' increasing at- 

' tention t1> the desirability of supplementing the aid which this Gov- 
ernment has been'cxtending to China, along the lines of what may-be 
conveniently termed cultural assistance, designed, durir% the emer- 
J^ency, primarily to bolster morale and secondarily to assist Chini^in 
many different ways in which American scientific, techoical, social, 
educational, industrial and other experience may be of use to China 
in raising its standard of living, improving the condition of its rural 
population, assisting in^the development of educational, social and ad- 

• .^ministrative programs and thus contrijjuting to China's war effort. ^ 
"In view of the new developments during DecemW," it con- 
tinued, in a notable understatement apparently referring to the Pearl 
Harbor attack and U.S. entry into Woj^ld War II, "the Department 
intends to emphasize especially those aspects of its program which 
will be of the moSt inimediate benefit to China, in strengthening 
civilian morale and in pursuit of ^he aims outlined a!x>ve." * 

-The informatroif in the same telegram that this^ambitious pro- 

. gram was funded with "a modest. initial allotment of $150,000 from 
emergency funds (which) hks just been made for, this purpose avail- 
able until the end (fiv^ months latet) of the present fiscal year" may* 
have inspired the somewhat contemptuous tone of the Ambassador's 
comment (drafted by the Counselor, JolinXIarter Vincent) on the 
presentation quoted above: 

"Having in mind Chinese sensibilities,' it is desirable to 
avoid any Suggestion of 'cultural' missions to China. The prt)-. 
posed prograip would do little toward bolstering morale and,tW 
' . least said publicly in that direction at th^ present time the 
better." i<> . , 

~ ' Outright expression!^ of intent to bolster the morale of the Chi- 
nese by JIH^U pro^m ^vefe immediately abandoned by Grummon 
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after this cutting advice, but the negative effect of tjw word "dultural^ 
was not so easily dispenedT^t was, after all, tl^^^ffichd designation, 
and here at the very out^ of the program it /vas proving itself a 
handicap. These d^ttfflTO were to persisb-aiid Worsen during the 
ensuing long years of war. ^"Cultural" aid tb China had very low 
priorit^to those American military and civilian wartime adminTstra- 
tors in the CKina-Rurma-India theater pa ^ose assMan^ much 
of the success of the program depended. ' ' ^ i 

The ^'proposed program" as con\cf yed to the Eihbassy listed the 
items approved by the Department after the long months of plan- 
ning and discussion; ^ % ^ 

\.*^xchange of technical and'Ctdtural leader§^ $80,000.'Intention : 
to send a number of American specialists'to "familiarize the|nselvcs 
with problems in Ch^ha relating to ^leir field of study ; discuss these 
problems with officials and scholars^here; give/advice, if desired, 
regardii^ short and long term assistance in these fields; submit an 
exhaustive report of theii> findings upon their return, together with 
recommendations; and be aVailable^io the Department for consulta- 
tion for a reasonable period thereafter. '^^^ertaiiT proposed fields of 
specialization ^ere put forward, presumably suggested by the nu- 
merous "China hands" in the United State's whom Grummon hdd 
consulted during his preparatocy monthS Thes^ were medical sciT> 
ence, public health, vocational instruction, agriculture, library sci- 
ence, physics, chemistry," engineering (hydraulic, communications, 
jnining, industrial, and engineering education), paper industry, re- 
gional planning|(lik6 the Tennessee Valley Authopty), and piiblic 
administration, fiscal policy, social' securitiy, and rural credit. It was 
proposed that not more than 10 Americans be sent to China and that 
in exchange the Department should fTT\nte, transportation permitting, 
"a few outstanding Chinese to lecture widely in t^is country for the 
purpose of acquainting Americans^ wim Chinese customs, institu- 
tions and abjectiv^s.^ . ' ^ * 

2. Aid to 6ertain Chinese students studying in the U.S.A., 
$20,000. : — ' ' 

. 3. Development of a series of educational radio prograrfis in Chi- 
nese for broadcast by shortwave from the United States or transcribed 
for local broadcast in China, $5,000. 

4. Motion pictures, $15,000. This sun^ cover cost of sending to 
China '^wo light trucks together with^fcj^tion equipment for 
each" tia display motign pictures on "Ame^Rtn life, institutions and 
war effort" and U.S. Government educational 'fcis on agricultpre, 
hygiene^ et cetera. '^ Ci ' ' ^ * 
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5. The donation of urgently nfj^ed textbooks, microscopes, and 
other scientific equipment to refugee universities, $20,000/ 

The Embassy was insfenicted to discuss these proposals for a CU 
program with the Chinese Govemnlent, to inquire whether they would 
welcome»uch a program and ^^Would be prepared to give full facili- 
ties to persons ser>t to China for its executi6n," and, if so, which type ^ 
\ of specinlists would be mosf urgently,needed. The Ambassador was 
urged to give his '*frank and considered views regarding (thepro- 
posed program's) probable-effectiveness . . . and wh«re major em- 
phasis should bcrplaced." 

* After its opening blast, alrea<Jy, quoted, the Embassy continued > 
its ^on^ment on' the CU proposals in a more avu*icular v^in. The 

^ ^-specialists" prograjn for sending 10 American tecTinicaJ expert^ in 
prions designated fields to China tp study Chinese problems, advise, 
• a'nd^ on their return qeport, recommend, and consult elicited this 
reaction: " . / 

• . . there is no substantial benefit to be^ derived from the 
proposed technical or expert surveys and reports to be made by 
\ American specialists. Such surveys could readily be' made by 
. qualified Chinese specialists and experts, and alS6, in many lines, 
by Arnerican specialists connected wilh American piission uni- 
versities which have for ye^-r3 been doing work along the lines 

* enviiaged in the program. The needs in China at present are 
sufficiently well known ; the primary coqcem is how to meet those 

' needs so far as possible in the. face of the limitations^n financijil 
support, of inflation; and of the virtual impossibility because of 
transp'ortation difficulties of receiving material ^^tance from 
abroadrit should be borne in mind that the Burma Road is seri- 
ously threatened and in any case must be reserved almost en- 
tirely for military purposes, Communication with and wifhin 
China is now largely restricted to air transport; these ftlcilities 
are extremely limited and expensive; and there is np present 
prospect of an early improvement in the transport situation." " 

The ble^k picture of the transportation situation, so difficult, for 
OU officers at the other aide of<the tvorld to understand or accept, did 
in fact mean that.proposals to send, to China textbooks, microscopes 
. and scientific equipment, and educational motion pictures, and "two 
light trucks together ^^ith projection equipment" had to be deferred 
indefinitely. - . • . 

The Embassy countered with two proposals which required 
little or no Transportation space. The first was a recomnaendation 
wMch was quickly adopted by the Department and became. the sub- 
jeat of strenuous and long-continued efforts, namely, thatJnicrofilms 
of/ current scientific and cultural publicatiohs be sent jbr use in 
Cninese universities. . , 
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' The second urged financial grants-in-aid to faculties and perhaps 
to promising* students ia uiiiversities and certain colleges in 
Free China as an action "which would, contribute substantially towjard 
maintaining China's educef lonaj front ^during the war." This too was 
a conclusion ba^ OR a realistic understanding of the depressed 
economic conditions •«Jid widespread Htheaith of the teachers ai# 
students who had made fhe long trek westward wit^i ^heir refugee 
universities. Many teachers were, as a result, abandoning their profes-.* 
^ons 'for other employjnent; But^ the ^ope of the problem 
was. enormous. Dr. Tsiang'T*ing-fu, then Chief of fhe Political^Af- 
faii*s Department of the Executive Yuan, was reported to have^com-' 
mented to an Embassy oflS^er "the number of persons t9 be aided is 
virtually equiyalent to the humber <)t persons comprising the 
faculties."" Though there wa3 a retfet aspect , to' the assistance 
eventually given by CU to promising Chinese, students stAnded iii 
America without funds to continue their eductions, direct relief to 
faculties ijl CJiina was too huge and amprptousV^ problem, too, im^ 
possible to administer equably*, and too far outride the purposes for 
whjch tlie prograHj was established k) be taken up by CU despite the 
Ambassador's recommendation. ' * 
y Though the Embas^ had shown pa enthusiasm for American 
technical exp^frts because of ihe difficult conditions in Free China, the 
Chinese Government responded more positively.. Bv the end of 
M^'rch the' Embassy radioed a' list of lO^scientific and technical ex-- 

iperts desired by various miiii^ies." Th^ search for properJy quali- 
fied individuals willing to undertake ^he^e assignments received top 
prioVity in the^ months to come. It wtl^ be the subject of -a later 

'Chapter- ' ^ , 

Kespohsibjlity for organizing the search was handed ^.a new 
member, added^ to the- staff iii^Feb^niar^- 1942. This was HaMortf 
Hanson, a young graduate ofCarleton College \^ho had gone to 
China as an exchange.student sent ui\der a well-established Carleton- 
China prograrfi. After the Sino- Japanese war broke out he had 
traveled widely as a journalist reporting on developments in China 
for the ^Associated Press. His book, Humane Endeavor^^^' the^ out- 
'come of his fiv/e years' experience, was a personal account of the first 
two years of the Japanese invasion- 

' . , Hanson was an invaluable addition to the CU' China program.' 
He brougl?b not only .his ^rsth and knowledge ?rf China and China-at- 
war but also what a^jMared to be innate , skill at drawing up 
budgets and^ equally important, 'defending. them before the Bureau 
of the Budgll: His honest, straightforward, 'and informed manAer 
won the confidence of higher officers in the Department and in other 
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Goveromenf departments withVhom .^e had to deal in seeking 
specialists to go to China. With the specialists themselves, he was 
congenial, and authorijati ve both'about the intricacies of Government 
red tape and about the tasks ahead of iflbi so far as .they 
could be foreseen from Washingt<m. • • t 

Hanson s skills were the more appreciated and, il^act^ were. dis- 
covered to be vital to the successful development of the program 
wh^ Grummon's worsenin^r physical condition forced him to with- 
dija\v<;[rom active participation in\May though his retirement was not 
omcial until J?eptember. * - 

Jhe China section of CU was Vithoiit a Tiead throughout the 
summer of^4f2. Hanson and I as the sole officers were extremely biisy 
with the continuance of all the project3 that Grummon in his en- 
thusiasm had generated. It^was not until the end of September that 

• a npv chief was installed and the staff enlarged to cope with the 
business at hand. ' , • , 

Willys R. Pe^k^ already mentioned as one.of the principal pro- 
ponents of the CU China progi afh. had just returned on the repatria- 
tion ship, SS Gripsholm, from his diplomatic post as Minis^r to 

* Thailand. To move, at the end of a 3.5-year career in diplomacy, f ro\n 
presiding o\'er th^C-S. Legc^tion in Bangkok to being an Assistant 
Chief of Division in the Department was a decline in rank that could 
best be described as a plunnmet. Furthemtore, the section with which 
he was charged consisted a£ the time of only Hanson and me,'tw^o 
young people some 30 years younger than he, who were totally inex- 

^perienced in the diplomatic skills of which he was a lifetime practi- 

• tidner. 

I never knew, hixt I suspect that Pecfe a^I^d for the assignment. 
He obviously enjoyed it enormously from the first. He enjoyed his 

• - rol'e as teacher; he devoted much c^ire to teaching us to draft clekrly 

and succinctly. The "groat region of art, Jetters, science and imayaitm 
ti^n" was his homeland and he relished the daily association With 
others in the Division and elsewhere who felt as he did. He joined 
wholeheartedly in the ertthusiasfn and idealism that was the spirit of 
that time and place. 

A gentle, kincily, and quietly humorous master. Peck presided 
over the aetivities^f the CU China program from Septenaber 1942^ 
k^-4o December >I945. fte was China-bom and loved China and the 
Chinese among whom "he had spent ^lis life. ChiiSse was his second 
language. He spoke and read it" with ease after his years as Chinese 
Secretary' of the American Legation in Peking. Among the inner 
circle of his friends' he. was famous as a monologist doing witty 
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Chinese impersonations of his own invention. Even in the <^ce, cer- ' 
tain mannerisms betokened his Chinese background. As he sat at his 
desk, a handsome gray-haired, gray-jnustachid diplomat (courteously 
concentrating on the concerns of a visitor, he would idly roll two balls 
of jade around in the paTm of bis right hand according to tfie tradi- 
tional Chinese ^)r^ctice to rpaintain flexibility for writing beautifully* 
with a brush. ' . < 

Peck's fkst'majoY contribution to the China section the 
expansion of the staff, Roger S. Greene, retired Vice Presfdent of 
the Rockefeller Foundation in the Far East with many jears ex- 
4)eri^nce fti China administering private cultural' exchanges, espe- 
cfally as Director of the PeV:ing Union Medical College, was reap- 
pointed on a continuing basis as a consultant to the pre^tam. He 
Tiad been one of tlie original proponents of the establishi^^nt of the 
program and had lent his expertise in the spring of 1942 to studying 
^ ahd advising^ on CU's most effective means of supplementing U,S, 
private medical aid to China. Although he^^canie and went frwn his 
home in Worcester, Massachusetts, the role he played as Mviser ovei; 
tffie n^xt three years cannot be overemphasized. He contributed ma- 
ture wisdom as well as seemingly endless concrete knowledge based 
not only on his own personal experience in the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion's major cultural Activities in China, but also on his long-term 
service as an American member of the board of the China Founda- 
tion established -^by the Chinese to dispense the Boxer Indemnity 
Funds ^m'itted 'by the XJ.S.i'<TOverm«ent. His acquaintance with 
China's cultural lei^rs was widd, ajfd his understanding 'of the 
motives and pressures that gov^med^eir actions and the blocks that 
hindered them was deep. In short, he was invaluable to the dewlopr 
ment of the program. ^ * 

-To handle the project of aid to Chinese students studying in the 
United States who were cut off from their sources of support, 
young man who had been volunteering his sendees informally during 
the summer was added to the staff. This was Wil^ana Dennis, a former 
"resident of Shanghai, who threw himself' wholehe'artedly into his job. 

'~Two members of the Foreign Service who had returned on the 
SS Gripaholm with Peck were assigned to the China section for tem- 
porary duty of an administrative nature : Paul W* Meyer, most- 
recently U.S. Consul at Tsingtao after 1^ years* experience in Chini, 
and^ Fong Chuck, a Chines-American with 15 years as a Foreign 
Service clerk in various parts of the Far East. When to th^ were 
added appropriate secretarial help, the China section was at last 
adequately staffed for handling the programs initiated by Grummon 
in early months of the same year, 194S. ' , ^ 
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CHAPTER TWO 



WashinpQU and Chungking, 1942 



THE development of the CU China* program over the next several 
years was based on decisions and actions taken in ih^ two capi- 
tals, Washington and Chungking* The operations the^pives reached 
into the hinterlands of both countries, and will be the subject of the 
chapters to follow, but before detailing them it is necessary to exam- 
ine, however, briefly, the social and psychological attributes of ^e 
two cities since these conditioned every subsej^^ent move.* 

Washington, in mid-1942 under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt, was the power center of the Allied Nations. Even before 
Pearl Harbor it had been the headquarters of "the ai;senaVof democ- 
racy"; thereafter', it was catapulted into high:pressure military and 
diplomatic action. Most important, of course, it waJ^e center fqr 
deployment of the American Armed Forces which, t^ou^ they were 
&cperiehcing heavy fighting and serious setbacks in their early bat- 
tles against Axis enemies, both east and west, had a supreme confix 
dence in eventual victbiy. , ^ « 

The romanticization of warfare, the concepf%f^lory ii} risking 
one's life for one's countrjs^ had come to an jend in the bloody massa- 
cres of trench warfare on th^W^tern Front in World W«r I. But 
the Pearl Harbor attack arotwed^the American people to another 
kiftd o^ patriotism. Detestili^ warfare, reluctant to become involved, 
they finally recognized that "Ibtali^ajfen anped force could not be 
kept from our shores by lend-lease an^Rier steps short of war. From 
December 7, 1941. we were a nation united in dedication to defeating 
the Axis. Beyond the draft, men and women in^large numbers volim- 
teered for the armed serv ices^fcfr war production, and other war- 
related activities. RaU^ng of cpnsumer goods in short Supply was 



*This, chapter is based on my personal exfleriep^^es in the two cities 
^ ' J ' during World War II in addition to ray conversations and irjler- 
vlews with many Chinese and Americ-ans who wfere in Chungking 
. or elsewhere in China bet ween 1&87 and .1945. 
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accepted by the entire population as a measure for sharing the burden 
equally and fairly. President Roosevelt was skillful in his use of 
frequent radio talks to ex]f)lain these wartime measures to the Ameri- 
can public, person to per$on. On widio, too, if^n a different level of 
discourser^ the old-fashioned eloquence of Winston Chiirchill thrilled 
Americans with his defiance or the Nazi menacSrin Washington 
where leaders from all parts of the nation were gathered, in uniform 
and oiit, to cooperate in the war effort, morale was high in mid-1942. 

But it should not be forgotten that the American people lived 
protected by two vast oS^eans'^f rom the bombing of civilian popula- 
tions which was the everyday experience of her wartime allies in 
Europe and Asia. It was inevitable that there should be gaps in our 
comprehension of what those peoples were enduring. We could 
hearten them by supplying war materiel and coming to fight^de-by- 
side agaiijst the common enemy but, shdtered and privileged as we 
were, we had great difficulty in assessing the, Wartime strains which 
required assistance of another and more subtle order. Our cultural re- 
lations efforts to provide extra-military aid in World War II had 
necessarily to be of this order. 

The CU China Section was madi up of-'individuals whose ex- 
perience of living in Chirta varied in kind, length of time, and depth 
of insight. Yet the small group ^j^as knit together by a shared en- 
th^^siasm fo» the Chinese people and an idealistic belief that, in a 
world torn by the destruction and agoriy oi war, we were involved i^ 
a task that was fundamentally constructive. This enthusiasm and 
idealism characterized not only the China Section but the whole 
Division of Cultural Relations and made it an exciting place to work. 

Yet, looking back at that period, the gap between the strenu- 
ous efforts and good intentions of the CU China program admin- 
istratdfs in Washington and th*e circumstances, material, psycho- 
logical and, above all, political, of the recipients in Free China seems 
enormous.. It was, in fact, so wide and complex that it can best be 
demonstrated instance by instarice,in the subsequent chapters as it 
affected specific programs. Meanwhile, ljj)wever, a brie^look at the 
wartime Chinese capital where the American Embassy was the center 
of our "field" operations will provide some inkling of the problems 
which lay ahead. , , . ' 

Chungking, the refugee capital of Free China in the far west, was 
not only on the opposite side-eu the globe, but also opposite in nearly 
every other way from Washington. A remote up-country river port 
on a steep-sided peninsula which jutted between the* Yangtze River < 
and its tributary, the Chialing, it had been the officii jpirtime seat • 
of the Chinese Government ever since late 1937. Heavy intermittent 
bombing by the Japanese air force had reduced much of it to rubWe, 
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and the hasty rebuilding for emergency use had created ^ a city 
where the ne\V ramshackle oftice buildings and residences thrown up 
amid the ruins were not fap superior to the mud-ana-wattle slums 
clinging to the cliffsides. Tli^ extremes of climate addea to the misery. 
Rain, penetrating a|id slithery mud characterized +he cold 

months. *jte summer heat and dampnefes' wej:e ix\pre ruthless than 
Washington's because there was no defense against them. Even water 
for washing was scarce and, for many households, it had to be 
carried up from the muddy rivers hundreds of steps below. 

The people of Chungking and its scattered village suburbs, like' 
the rest of the Chinese population, were shoeing the strain of hav- 
ing beoji at war for the past five years. The patriotic fervor which 
had marked the early furious and heroic military resistance tp the 
Japanese incursion in the east had sunl^to a passivity appropriate to 
.long-term endurance of the military stalemate. This endurance in- 
volved new routines of working and living from day^to day. It re- 
quired learning to live \vith the Japanese bombings by taking refuge 
routinely on signal 'in the cave shelters dug in the cliff faces af the 
city. It also involved learning to live with the Szechwatiese^or, from, 
the qther poiitf of view, the Szechw*anese learning to live with the 
"downriver people" who had "invaded" their territory. 

The (literal) provinciality of China^up to recent years was no- 
ivhere more evident than in the hostility between the Szechwanese 
^(as well as the Yunnanese and peoples of other Western provinces) 
and» their fellow couilTrymen from the east coast cities who had come 
As wartime refugees 1,500 miles to th^ west. The Szeckwan basin was 
rich, well-irrigated agricultural land dominated by conservative 
landlords. Its productivity could feed the sudden increase in popu- 
lation and its lyiountain walls abiifting the narrow Yangtze gorges 
of its river gateway served as a functipning Maginot Li^Je to ke^ 
out the Japanesfe^ Armies. The Central Government rightly regarded 
it as the ide^lt long-term refuge* proclaimed it the capital in 1937, and 
completed its withdrawal there in October 1938 when the Japa- 
♦ tiese^dvanoed up the Yangtze to threaten the temporary seat of 
government at Hankow. Through the first year of the invasion, gov- 
ernment bureaus, institutes, and universities had been moved from 
Nanking and other' pastern cities to l^zechwan or the neighboring 
provinces, Yunnan, Kweichow, and Shensi, beyond the reach of the 
Japanese. At the same time, a great flood of ordinary citi^Rs moved 
westward as beS they c6uld by bus, rail, boat, or on fpot to the west- 
ern sanctuary or the guerrilla <ireas in the northwest. Industrialists 
from Shanghai and the inland -river ports had been encouraged to 
dismantle It heir factories and take^the machinery by boit up the 
Yangtze to Szechwan. Still, despite hjerdic efforts, the mass influx 
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from ^downriver managed to bring proportionately little in the way 
of goods or capital to the west. 

It is understandable th|it the Szechwanese, remote from the re- 
alities of the Japanese Army invasion, quickly developed a resent- 
jnent against these "foreigners" who spoke unfamiKwr dia}«ctT?nvho 
arrived empty-handed to disrupt the tenor oOheir lives, and yet 
had the effrdhten^ to regard them as country yoWels. 

The refugees from downriver, on the other hand, were ^driven to 
righteoui^ indignation against such local attitudes by the fact that 
they had come to th^- parts- as refugees from a cruel irtviision 
and as patriotic supporters of their govemmgut, Refusing to cfellabo- - 
rate with the hated and despised Japanese invaders, they had sacri- 
fice(}'much in the way of material possessions, status, ^and' participa- 
tion in the modern world to make the 1,500-njile westward trek into 
an -agriculturally rich but industrially backward hinterland. There' 
they arrived in various states of physical and emotional as well as 
^onomic exhaustion. Homesickness was endemic. As the years of 
iwarfare stretched onward to a seeiflingly endless total of eight, 
this nqstalgia was to transform itself into a delusion that the re- 
turn home would mark the end of all the miseries and life would 
resume unchanged from its remembered Vay, ^ 

/ This concentration on dreams of < a b«tter postwar life 'was, 
psychologically, a natural accompaniment of passive endurance. It 
affected not only the individual refugees, but, more* significantly, 
the Central Govefnment itself. Under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek, the latter was sheltering behind its moimtain wall Jin a "care- 
fully balanced stalemate with the provincial warlords and land^ 
lord-gentry to the west and south, the Japajipse Armies to the jeast, 
and, the ultimate enemy, the Communists, to the north. It w-as pre- 
pared, after the United States entered the war, to sit tight awaiting 
the, American defeat* of Japan, and, rfs General St il well learned to 
his- sorrow, ^ hoard soldiers and material forAise in the projected 
postwar defeatof Mao Tse-tung's armies. - . , 

Hoardir^ appears to be a universal human response to insecure 
situations. In Washington, housewives bought sugar up to the limits 
of pooled rations and hoarded what they did not eat. In w6st "China, 
Vhere so many material objects were in short supply, hoarding of 
things was almost univer^l^ but the hoarding of intelhctuah by 
the Chinese Goverqjnent was a striking contrast between Chung- 
king and ^Washington in 1942. The American war machine required 
advanced technological know-how for its operation, and in the 
United States the regular armed services' technical specialists were 
soon augumented by large number^ of educated draftees and volun-* 
teers. Intellectuals, particularly aware of the menace of nazism to 
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American democracy, eagerly offered whatever special talents the^ 
had to the national wat effort. In China, too, the intellectuals were 
best equipped to.understand Japan s imperial ambitions and th%^ 
threat to Cliinese sovereignty. But^the shortage of g(^8ds in China, 0 
serious though it' was, co.uld hardly be compared with the shortage * 
of educated individuals in the population. They were estimated not 
to exceed 20 percent of the total population at that time. 

Tlie Chinese Goveriinjent was we!r*aware that persons with 
education and advanced technical slfllls were a vital resource for 
the nianagcmejit of^e postwar renaissance which shimmered in tlj§ 
unknown future. Tk^it^holars should nat be soldiers but shoulcC be •* 
preserved as a class for continuing control of the st^te was a Chinese 
policy hallowed by centuries of tradition. Therefore students and 
scholarrs in; iioverfirfient uj^iversities were, with few exceptions, con- 
fined-to their institutions while the actual fighting against the Japa- 
nese was left to unlettered farmboys and the urban proletariat, too' 
off en conscripted into the army by force. These were the ones who 
were killed, wounded, and separated from families with whom they 
had no way of maintaining contact. 

Meanwhile the intellectuals who were being protected from loss 
of life and hoarded for future u^ were^ far from contented. Like 
other refugees they had suffered uprooting and associated d^priva- . * 
tirnis. Yet the many among t^em who understood and deplored the 
national crisi.^ better even than their leaders were* enjoined to con- 
tinue their research, teaching, and studying as though nothing had 
changed. Living as, they were, researchers, teachers, and students*^ 
alike, under Government control and dependent/* on Government ^ 
funds for a bkre existence, they had no option but to obey. Inevitably* 
trne.patriots, flenied a meaningful role in the war effort, eKpleriericed 
mounting frustration, guilt, and anger. 

The mass mobilization of Americans in Worl^ War II whether 
in the armed services abroad or in ^rms production and othe^j war- 
supportive civilian activities at home provided a catharsis^ a venf^ 
for pent-up feelings of outrage, hostility", and fear toward the threat- 
ened world domination of Hitlerism. 

The Chinese suffered similar feelinfgs, though deeper, because 
of t^/ terror and humiliation of the Japanese invasion of their 
homeland. But for refugees in the Is'ationalist ^areas there was no 
such "catharsis. The stalemate which continued year after year was 
emotionally dullijig and draining. Inflation^reduced the entire popu- 
lation to various levels of poverty. IJl health was wic^pfead amc 
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both the armed fcjjces and civilians. The Americansfkho wej^e^ 
pec^led to come as rescuers settled on a Europe-first military strategy 
and'sent only token forces to China. Xhey did, hawever, make hugp^ ^ 
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loafls to Phiang and jf^ririted Chinese paper curreftcy for him by the 
; ton, all of which exacerbated the inflation. In the end China was 
' outflanked; the defeat of Japan was achieved via the Pacific. The 
Japanese forces in^pfiina, stili holding the eastern cities and lines ' 
. of i^iounicaflon, surrendered m^?W> 

**lThis- brief account can make no^^etense^of covering the com- 
plex military events in China/ But the reader is already aware that ^ 
the anti-Japanese warfare from 1937 to 1945 and the civil'war from^ • 
' 1946 to 1949 decimated whatever peaceful construction had been or 
could, have be^n undertaken by Chiang and the Rational Govern- 
ment. As the Kuomintan^ Anally > lost the confidence and support of 
the Chinese populatio;!, the^suc^^|te the anti-Kuomintang'TevolU*- , ' 
tion was assured. Here^we c^n g ^iH^ii erely^to suggest the wartijne ^ 
string and emotional strains whic"affected%he Chinese stud^ts^ 
^4^hers, research^rs,,writers, artists, scientists, and professional men 
_W women who were reached by the Department's program of cul- 
tural -ce^^tiofls in thSse years. The related pdllical sij:uation,^liow. 
ever, was so basic a component of that strift that it cannot be 
dismissed inihe same manner. ' ' ^ ^ < 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-sHek" and Chairman Mao Tse-tung 
^ were leaders of two rival party dictatorships. the,'Kuomirttang and 
g the Communist respectively, both based on a-Leninist-type organi-^ 
zatioh. Communists as individuals had, in 1923, been permitted by ' 
Sun Yat-sen to join the Kuomintang and so cooperate in a United 
Front. But by 1927 this arrangeln^nt had eventuated in, a coup by 
Chiiing Kai-shek with the TCi^mintang' com'ing to power in the • ' 
rpodeni urban centers and the C^mmuriist-s taking if fuge m the in- < ^ 
land Kills qf Kiangsir The^futu^e of Mao^s small band^of folloVprs : ' 
and evin their snrvival appeared questionable -inyi^e suc<ieeding 
years of unequal struggle with Chiang's Nationalist Wooi5s/ 

^ k^r a series of campaigns, Chiang drove the^Abels^out bf , 
^ their Kiangsi mountain fastness and harassed tliemthroughoirt their 
famous Long March ?,pO0 miles to the far west and north which^ . 
ended when the Commufftft reranant5r§ached a remote and primitive 
' area in Shensi prpvince inj^^fl^ii)(w^ in i936. Chiaftg, still wary, 
sealed off access to the Communigts by stationing troops Sian, the 
Shensi provincial capital. Meanwhile tjie Japanese military hajl not 
onjy t^k^npover Manchuria in the northe^t but werejjioving opei\ly 
ste^t)y step southward into control of north China jvithin the Great 
Wall. TKfe articulat9 population^ was infuriate^l that Chiang chose 
to ignoi-e the ,>apanese aggression to fight an internal enerfiy. This 
sense of outrage led to^the farr]pus kidnapping of Chiang at' Sian in 
December 1936 and jifiSllUfiiT in his agreeing to a second United 
fEVont—against J apaft— in an^J^asy tnic^ with Mao. 
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Thi truce lasted through the yeafs of \yorld War II despite 
bloody "incidents/' During most of , this period, Chiang, taking no 
6hances; maintained crack troops in a bariacade to isolate Mao and his^ 
followers in the barren hills of north Shei^si. But Mao built up his 
45ase at Yenan and wag^d guerrilla warfare against the Japanese iii 
thfe occupied areas to the east. He developed not only the military^ 
tactics which would eventuall}uwin the civil war against Chiang but 
ajM> the soc^ dnd political relationship^with the peasantry which 
wn him'^tlwsupport of the people. Mao decisively- defeated Chiang 
in 1949 ^d settled as ^he supreme leader in Peking which he pro- 
claim^^^b^o^e again the national capital. Chiang an^ his followers 
with(i^^to xA^an. 

year^ two .after the outj^eak ot war with Japan 




>^ in July 1937, Chiang ]^i-shek had t|ih^|lized as the n^itional leader 
% of. the eRtii3B population in resistance^^inst the^ h^ted 'Japanese 
aggressors. But as a Chinese ruler with ^praditiohal image ot his 
rcP, Chiang could not tolerate a mojjern Western type of "loyal op- 
position.."' He believed in national unity and strength but 'not- in the 
revolutionary social changes advocated by the Chin^ CompfuAist^ 
Party. H| correctly saw^he«» Communists as rivals for power and 
; anticipated the renejval diAh^ civil war once the Japanese were d^- 
^'^ feated, even tfiou^?h the t'ruted Front agreement w^s eyidencedT^y 
^ rthe presence in Chungking of Chou En-lai and a small staff as official 
liaison befWeen the two armies. He found liberal thought or ^pres-. 
.sipn»threalening. Firm suppression, not adjustment to popular de- 
tjiands, was his count ermeasureiil^ ^ , 

Chiang's styl© limiteid the lieutenants. he could trulIP^ Personal 
^ loyalty was the criterion f loyalty through two generations waspref-, 
^ ^ble. Because they (Qualified in this respect, iKe Ch en brothers, 
who headed tli^ reactionary group of officials dubbed the "C-C j(i.e*, 
-Ch'en) Clique," were ^ven important responsibilities. The 
^uiiger brother, Ch*en Li-fu, was made Minister of Education. Un- 
der his aegis, the 1?urciber of schools and universities was expanded 
during W^rkl War II far beyond the ^vaifability of qualified teach- 
ings staff er equipment. Consequently, st^dards were drastically' re- 
duced. At th^same time his controls over the educated youth in fhes^ 
^ Government .institutions* sfsread even wider and,, with cooperation 
l?et^veen informers am? the ever-present s^crpt* police, ^tceptiotial, 
criti(yfl7(X)r ofherwise suspicious behavior among the students was* 
• punisfi^,by imprisonment 6r unexplained disappearance. With these 
means and amputation fof us^^thera, Qj^ei) JL(i-fu was able to 

ehalf of Chiang. Only in a few 
a provincial warlord disputed 
X?hiang'& vn\e and the presence of an American air base further con- 
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fused the situatbn, was there a measure of freedom tDf thought-and 
expression. \, » 

y . » Thought control was a misery for those intellectuals' who Jbad 

received a. liberal ^education at home or abroad and especially for 

• those who were engaged as teachers in trying to pass it on to another ^ ■ 
. . generation. But, to be Sure, these were a minority. For the majority ' 

the ever-mounting inflation, the deepening poverty, and the recurrent 
-illnesses were the causes of universal suffering. \ i ^ _ 

As the economic situation .worsened throughout the war and - 
finally fell apart in the last days' of the Kuomintang regime^ morale 
was utterly pattered -and it was every man for himself. Official 
corruption Began -early and la^ed to the end because officials had- 
^ the inside information and the power to make deals on their own 
behalf. Inrg:eneral, the ^bigger the official, the more repacious the deal., , 
With the collapse of public morality, underhand maneuvering by the « 
. corftmon man for private ^in to support hfe fan\ily in the critical 
situation ^assumed a morality qf its own. By 1948, it is safe to say, ' 
most of the urBan -ptJpuJation, overwhelmed by the. inflation, were 
forced to five by their wits. . ' - 

In these circurtistances and this settings the American presence 
In Chungking was a constantly increasing factoi^|||i the political 
scene thfotrghout the war years. Biit*in the eii^y 1940's the American 
Embassy was hardly more than an ftspansion oLthe prewar Chung- 
king Consulate, situated on the south bank of t^ Yangtze River in 
a ^'suburban*' enclave of foreign diplomats and businessmen. The 
I ^ Amerij^an Anjbassador was Clarence Oauss. His long career in the 
U.S. Consular Service had "culminated in his previous assignment 
- as Consul Greneral in Shanghai. A. conscientious- and skeptical Wan^ 
. he did notjhav^ the special training and- .experience 'of the China ^' 

langu9,ge officers, many of whom were to serve'under him. He and his 
' * small staff lived togetlter in the Embassy i^ the early years after the 
• ~ move upriver. There thej were s^fe^from Jhe Japanese bombs which 
^ they could.see be^ng dropj)ed on the steep peninsula ot;Chungking 

* across the water, sprouting fires apd billo^ng smoke. rThfeir lives, 

^ thotigh not in danger, were far from easy. The transaction of business ' 
witK'the Chinese trovemment reqjiired a long and tedious journey 
- ^ down to the wa^r's edge^ across the swift-runniaf" river by ferry, 
• . • a steep climb up-the steps in the cliffside of the )ghM^gking peninsula 
. ^ and a iinal lap foot, or whatever^ther means of transportat^n 
/: Vere aVailable, to the Mini^ry in question, where the official sought 
. might or might not be on hand. Firsthand gathering of intelligence 
\ .beydnd the parrow contact with opposite numbers in the Foreign 
Office required, extra energy as w^ll as ^knowledge oi thtf Chinese . 
language, preferably including Szediwanese dialect. Th^' Embassy 
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was fortunate in having for various period*^ the earjy years of the 
war such able political officers as Jqhn Carter Vincent, O. Edmund 
Clubb, John S, Service, and Philip Sprouse. All w6re China 
lanJ|iage,officers, trained for ^nd preoccupie^ith political report- 
ing. Yet the extra burd^ of handling details of the CU pipgram 
devolved on each at different times because the Ambassador delayed 
more than two years, uitil March of 19.44, assigning a member of his 
staff to the job on a full-ni^e basis. 

This delay was regrettaW The CU Chinaprogram was initiated 
jusr;ft^ U.S. involvement ki the war suddenlVm^psfed the pressures 
on'the understaffed and overj/rorked Chungldng^jnbassy. The inHux 
f rom Washington of militfti^^ brass, representatives of wartime agen- 
cies and visiting emissaries or /iel^ations, all needing housing, food, 
and attention, exacerbated an already strained situation. Develop- 
• ment and supervision of the newly established cultural relations 
program demanded concentrated -time and effort: neither of which 
the highly qualified China language officers could spare. There 
was an entire stratum of the Chungking community on^ which the 
CU program must depend— teachers, scientists, artists, writers, and 
members of other professions— whose lives were -for the^mpst part 
outside the circles of normal diplomatic contact ^et whose acquaint;-' , 
ance had to be cultivated. ^ ' , * ■ - 

Some of the shortcoming' or outright mistakes x>f the<JU pro- 
gram in China jn its first years must be attributed to the fact that > 
the enthusiastic activitj^^ at the Washington end wa« not matched in > 
the Chungking Embassy by an energetic and sing^e.-minde^ CAltural 
Attache charged with tending the Point of Contact where the pro\ 
gram took effect » ^ / 
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CHAPTER THREE 



Cooperation With Private 
Cultural Agencies 



IT wbuM be n^islea^ing to, give the reader the impression that the 
CU China program was purely a matter of govemmentaj admin- 
istrative acticms at the two ends of the Department-Embassy line of 
communications. True, it was along this line that suggestions and 
decisions were relayed to the two staffs who w^re principals in this 
Government program. But many other organizilBbns, both private 
Und public, were mr associates in the undertaking, 

I have already mentioned the private American cultural orga- 
nizations* which had in the first years CU bepome mainstays of its 
proptim with the other American republics* 

Undoubtedly the^most active of these was the Institute o\ In- 
ternational Educ^l^n with ^headquarters in Jfew York It had had 
two decades of experience in administering student exchanges be- 
tween the United States and Eun^. Jn 1^41, af the request of the 
department it had assumed the responsibility for administering the* 
newly Established program of U.S*. Government travel grants to 
enablfe students from the other American republics to, study in the 
* United States. This mvolved not merely disbursing fundfl'allotted by ^ 
the Department bi^t also h^dling such details as screening candi- 
dates already examined ^Wneir home countries, negotiatihg their 
placementr in American universities, and, thereafter, counseling both 
the students themselves and the foreign student advisers at their 
institutions.^ - ^ 

The American Library Association ^(ALAt) was ajiother 'im- 
portant prjvate organization which ^lll^)erated ver^ actively and 
effectively with the l5epartment in international cultuifel affairs. In 
tbe early yeard, under Government contract, it-had staffed and main- 
J^ained ^ree America^ libraries— in Mexico City^ Managua, arid 
Montevideo — and also^lected, purchased, and shipped US. books 
and journals ^to Latin American libraries. In the first year alwie, these 
went to between 400 and 500 university, school, public, and special 
libraries. The ALAVexpertise proved to be a^priceless resource for 
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\ * 
CU. It was exercised in listing books for general or^pecialized rea4- 
ers, in purchasing and shipping publications, and,^here feasible, in 
assuring that recipients knew how to sort, catalog, and care for them, 
not to mention, most important o^ all, to see that they were put to 
use.* - , * . 

A third private organization long active in the^ field of interna-, 
tional cUltnral relations which worked very cl<teely w|JJU3I?%a6 the 
American Council of Learned Societies (ACLSTT^Ks headquarters 
were in Washington only a few blocks from the Departipent, And its 
Director, Waldo G. 1>iand, was a close counselor of CU from the 
beginning. CU depended\)n the ACLS not only for advice' but also^ 
f roiti time to time, for adi^ihistrative assistsfnce. As one exafnple, it 
handled Government funds under contract to support and supervise 
binational cultural centers in the other American republics. Such 
centers had' been privately,e§tablished before the war in eight cities 
as places for social gatherings of Americans and nationals and spe- 
cially for Studying Eng;li8h and tlie local language. Beginning in a 
small way with these limited purposes, the American,^ltural cen- 
ters gradually became repositories for libraries of American books, 
and the appropriate locales for lectures, concerts, movies, and art 
exhibits sponsored by Ameri<5an publi^or private agencies. With 
these expanded, functions and U.S. Government funding, tljey pro- 
liferated rapidly throughout Latin Ameridi until by the end of 
1945 there yere-27 independent centers and '^O branch pfograms,^ 

Federal funds had been transferred by the Department under 
contract to another important private cultural agency ^^ituated in- 
Washington, the American Council on Education, to Jfdminister a 
program ;.of assistance to American schools in the other American 
republics which had been established by U.S. groups in Cooperation 
with localj community leaders.* 

In short, the Department had delegated to these four experienced 
private agencies the administration of. four types of cultural rela- 
tions programsT bringing students to the T'nited States and, in IJitin 
America, operating libraries, supervising cultural mooters, and aiding 
American schools. Eacji agencv had *a functional expertise and an 
interest in international activity \Yhich wei:e putTto use in Latin 
America but could, tk^oretioally At least, be apjllied te any sodlfyT 
'AU four were destined to be involved in one wav or another with 
the Chrna pr^s^am. But ijorier^l functional expertise aside, th^re were 
at hand in America clusters *of S7>ecialized China knowledge aVid 
•experience to#hich thi* Department could turn. * . 

The many decAdes^ of close relationships!^ between the United" 
States aiid China had devel<^|>ed numerous and varied private er^^ups 
deeply c6ncemed,with the, welfare of the Chinese people. Thfe Chris- 
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tian missionaries had been involved for the longest period, over one 
hundred years, and had been instrumental not only in introducing 
to China Western medicine, science, and education but also in inform- 
ing the American public about China. Through>tlie churches they 
built a widespread interest in and emotional support for China in . 
this country. Xumerous private organizations were formed here to % 
harness this interest for various causes ranging from charitable aid 
for the Chinese people to'proniotion oi scholarly study of yie Chinese 
language and civilization. It was clear to Grummon, formulating the 
CU Chma program, and to other CU officers that the China expertise . 
'of these groups.shoulcl be tapped and that CU must aim to collaborate 
with aixjjcomplement whatever the private agencies were doing in 
1942 to help China. ' ' 

' It was to locate these organizations and discover what thev were 
currently doing for China, especially though M^xclusively m the 
field of cultural relations, that the survey menti^ffd in Chapter One 
was undertaken by th'e-ACL.S in Xovembej 1941 at the behesf of the 
Department. It was my good fortune to be selected by Mortimer 
{ jraves of the ACLS to make this survey under his supervision. I had 
lived in Peking and traveled widely in Chma from mid-1932 through 
1935, spofke and read sortie Chinese, had published researches on 
f'hinese art^ind had a rather wide acquaintance with Americans asso- 
ciated either organizationally or individually with China and also 
with Chinese^cholars in the Peking universities where my husband 
had taught: All these experiences were valuable to me when I was 
later hired by the State Department in January 1942 to assist in the 
then newly 'inaugurated CU China program. The up-to-date infor- 
mation I had rathered in the p^ec^ding weeks on Organizations in 
America ConcWmed nnth China, as the published su;*vey was e\^^n- ^ 
• tually entitled, proved useful not only to me and my fellow officers 
in the Deplfffment but also to the organizations themselves and tp 
others who needed to reach them,^ 

TRe presence of Roger Greene as consultant to the CU Olina 
Section affprded easy'access to thcsr* private organizations. He was 
a true efder statesman of the unofficial cultural relations between the , 
United States and China which had been built up over the previous 
century. A reserved New Englandcr. he conibined rock-bound in- 
tegrity with a wry^ sense oftfcmor. Through his years as Director of 
the Peking Union Mediciil College, he had a wide adqu'ai^tance in 
both Chinese and American medicalcircles. He was responsible for 
organizing a conference with private agenci^es at the Departnieftt in 
'the spring of 1942 to discover CU s most oWective means of supple- 
menting U.S. private medical aid to f^ina, JDocJ^rs Y^fth China 
experience and representatives of the American Bure||)a for Medical 
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Aid tg Qhma, the organization which then dominated the field, at- 
'tended as well as others with related interests. The conference was 
■*not only useful to the Depigment but made tin occasion for the 
medical groups and individuals, themselves to examine their priori- 
ties arid discover duplications or gapsln their activities. 

Dr. Ruth Guy who/had been a pediatrician on the staflP of the 
Peking I/nion Medical College $m a number of years when Greene 
was heading it worked for several years during the war in the CU 
China Section. She was an, extremely carieful and' competent scien- 
tist who eventually took over full ^pon^ibility for the American 
specialists sentto China in the latter stages of the program. 

It was characteristic of the temporary personnel taken on dur- 
ing wartime in such Government agencies as.the Department of State 
that, unlike camper bureaucrats, they brought close private connec- 
tions with themrThis^ was very true of the CU China staff and was a 
great strength, Greenes wide Chinese cultural contacts, Greene's 
and Guy's medical acquaintances and know-how, Hanson's friends 
among journalists and prewar young American exchange students 
in China, my and my husband's associations, with academie^^ircles in 
America and GShina, and my recent exposure to a wide spectrum of 
American organizations aiding China* were all germane to the ac- 
complishment of CU's purposes. ^ ^ 

The development of the progi^m naturally involved us in close 
working ^lationships with various private agenjjies. some of which 
have ^ilready been mentioned. Th£ China Institute- in America, in 
New York, was one of the most important of these/ Founded in 1926, 
its principal support came from th^ China Foundation and TsingKua 
University for which it aided and oyersaw Chinese student* pur- 
suing graduate studies in tke United States. 1^ very able and well- 
informed Director, Chih Meng,* had been 'dealing with Chinese 
students' problems for more than 15 years tvher^^tffierica's entry into 
.World War II cut off thbse who were studving in U.S. institutions 
from further support from Home. The subsequent collaboration be- 
tween the Department and the China Institute to deal^th this crisis 
is described in Chapter Seven. But here it is appronriate to note that 
Meng's wide knowledge of Chinese education and of its Ifeading fig- 
ures was dn important resource to the CU China staff, and the hos-, 
pitality offered by the Institute in New York to the Chinese* profes- 
sors and othei^ brought to the United States by the CU program was 
much appreciated. 

The direct American influence in Chinese hiprher education was 
principally channeled through 13 Christian colleges founded by 

•Dr. }ienK. living In the United States, followed the American custom of 
pUictng the mir^ame last • 
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various Protestant mission boards and widely scattered through the 
provinces of China, YenchiAp University in Peking was generally 
conceded to have the ^^^^^ standards, but Nanking University, 
Ginling Women s Collo^^al^ located in Xankiog. and Lingnan 
University ki Canton amonjg^ others were very well considered. Dur- 
ing the war many of the east coast Christian cplleges,refugpetl on 
the campus of the formerty remote West CJiina Union University in 
Chengtu, Szcchwan, to which frequent references will be made. 

The home office and fund-raising organization for these insti- 
tutions,wasthe United Hoard for Christian Co^eges in China in New 
York. They also rccened support along specific lines from the Har- 
vard- Ycnching Institute in Cambridge. Mas-^achusetts. CI' kept in 
touch with both organizatious. The colleges were granted Fulbright 
funds for Chinese student scholarships near the end of the period 
co\erecl in this book, and ^ the first year? of the CI' Cfena program 
they were visitecFfor longei ot .shorter periods by many of the Ameri- 
can specialists Avho were senl 'to China: 'Many Christian educators 
were helpful to CU personnel in west Chfna during the war. If one 
.may select one faculty member for speciaj notice, M. Sea^J©' Bates, 
Professor of History' at Nanking University, was a font of wisdom 
and judicious advice. 

Bfaddition to these (a;id other) long-established orgsMiizations 
deeply coiicerned with Chinti, there were many individuals and 
groups who banded together to form new or^nizations to support 
the Chinese in their struggle against Japan several yea^^ befor^the 
United States entered the war. T'nited China Relief fUCR) was 
probably the largest of these and raised the most money from the 
American public, but it worked very closely with other more special- 
ized aid groups. It had eight participating agenci^ of varying polit- 
ical tinges through which "aid was funneled'to China. 
^ Among these, the American Bureau for Medical Aid to China 
(ABMAC) has already been mentioned. It was very active, sending 
supplies, equipmenr, jnstniments, andJ^Kwks as well as American 
personnel and funds to Dr. Robert Lim and the Medical Relief Corps 
of the Chinese Red Cross and>to the Chinese Government's National 
Health Administration. CU was -constantly in closeTbuch with its 
operations and, on a much smaller scale, attempted to supplement its 
activities. Another of the I'CR participating agencies was Indusco 
which ^ised money for and sent supplif/ to the Chii)ese industrial 
cooperatives. These had been founded by Etlgar Snow and his wife, 
Helen (pen name Nym Wales )^ and the well-known Ntfw Zealand 
engineer, Rewi Alley, to^sprea^ training for and establishment of 
decentralized small industries through poverty-stripken rural areas 
of Free China, particularly in the northwest. The China Aid Council 
was still ^pother of the UCR participating agencies^ It described 
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itself as "the only organizaticm ii^ the U.S. which has as its sole 
responsibility that of sending medical aid to the guerrilla fiospitals,'' 
namely the four Injterjiational Peace Hospitals in the Communist 
areas. It also sent haby foods, mWiicines, vitamins, and other sup- 
plies for thfe relief of war orphansr The remaining participating 
agencies were made up of church-associated groups which had been 
raising and distributing funds for China relief long^ before the out- 
break of war^ith Japan, ' 

United China Relief raised $7 million in- its 1942 campaign; it 
had raised funds on a similar scale before and continued to do so 
thrpughout the war period. The CU China budgets of $500,000 for 
1942 and $700,000 for fiscal year 1J)43 were therefore minuscule In 
comparison with the operations of UCR and its participants. Never- 
theless, situations kept arising where cooperation could be very 
helpful to both sides; keeping in touch followed naturally. 

As far as transportation of goods into Free China was con- 
cerned, these private agencies faqed the same almost insurmountable 
difficulties that CU did throughout the greater part of the war period, 
CU, of course, had acce^ to the diplomatic pouch for mail and small, 
lightweight items while the private organizations sent in a certain 
amount of material in the personal luggage^of their traveling per- 
sonnel or at high rates via the onpreSictable Chinese airline, CNAC. 
But when at last -in 1944 CV was fortunate enough^o^ allotted 
the empty cargo space cpi several airplanes carrying sp|#al Govern- 
ment envoys to China, there wa^o question in the CU China Se(*tion 
that \ve would take steps to share this space with the private agencies 
whose aims were so parallel to ours. 'VVe had been able to help them, 
in various othec ways, as they had helped us, but thjs was undoubtedly 
the most effective in providing immediate material aid to their 
projjrams in China. 

Each of the private groups mentioned above had personnel at 
*the China end, often committees made up of Chinese and resident 
American members, who disbursed the funds and equipment sent out 
from America and reported on further needs and other develof)ments. 
Dwight^Edwards, a miFsionar>' with long experience in China, per^ 
formed this funcfion for'Unitecl China Relief. He presided ovier its 
headquartei^s in Chungking with the' title of Pn^gram Director in 
China. The mutual interest of CU and UCR in cooperating was sig- 
nalized in Chungking by his including the Embassy Cultural Attache 
on his Board. It was an intere^^iag vanta^re point from whicji to 
view the complexities of aiding China in this difficult period. 

One of the constant problcyns was that the Chinese Government 
had fixed an pffirial rate of exchanqre between Chinese* currency and 
U.S. dollars «^hich was unfavorable to the U.S. dollar to begin witth 
and never changed in time to keep pace with the inflation. From the 
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point of view of the fund raisers this amounted to an oppressive tax 
by the Chinese Government on c6ntributieiis donated for the-welfare 
, of its citizens. 

Some indication of the progress of the inflation may be seen 
in the development of the ''open market*' exchange rate between 
Chinese and Americnh dollars. In^942 the official rate of exchange 
was CXS20 to rS$l but the open rate soon reached CX$300 to US$1. 
In 1945 it reached CX$2,000 to USSl. By January- 1^47 the 
rate had risen -to CX$8,000 to USSl and within the calendar year 
1047 the ^-open market" rate soared to over CX$160.000 to US$1. 

As for the organizations in Chir^a with which CU worked, none 
with the exception of the Christian universities could be properly con- 
sidered private in a country where Government pervaded every 
sphere and therTwas no alternative to Government funding for the 
support of educational and cultural enterprises. The Ministry 
, of Education headed by Ch*en Li-fu used&this financial power, as 
already mentioned, to control the multitude of students and teachers 
it supported and to coerce them^for reactionary political ends. 
Fortunately, the diversity of the CU China program involved us 
with not one but many Chinese ministries. At the same time, prob- 
^ ably due to the special position of the American Government in re- 
lation tc^ China at the time, CU representatives were never rigidly 
limited to dealing only with Chinese Government ministries 
or following only one path through the bureaucratic chain of com- 
mand to reach the Chinese groups with which we "wished to cooperate. 

Oiir, closest contacts in China were with the Chinese academic 
establishment^ beginning with the China Foundation, which had been 
founded to disburse the Boxer Indemnj|y Funds remitted by the U.S. 
(xoverhmeht and had ha^ years of experience in developing Chinese 
♦institutions and individuals during which it cohscientiously followed 
ihet highest standards. Dr. H. C. Zen was its Executive Secre- 
tary in 1942. The -most distinguished acifaemic body was the Na- 
tional Academy, known as Academia SinVa, made up of China's 
leading research scholars grouped in institutes representing various 
fields. Dr. Sah Pen-tung was"^amed Director-General on his return 
to China from a ypar in the United Sti^^s as CU visiting profe^r 
from the University of Amoy, CU *vorked very closely with 
him and nfemhers of the Academy ^throughput the pefiod of our 
operations in China. The Government-supported, universities, both 
refugee. and local, and the Americ|y^jnis'riortu^--founded and -sup- 
ported universities were natura|'''recipient&of such aid aS we could 
offer as well as sources of pefcipien^advfte. A cultural leader on 
whom the CU program came to clepend was Dr. T. Yuan (Yuan 
Tung-li), Director of the National Library of Peiping (Peking). 

ERJC ^ 
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He had been intimitely acquainted through his lifetime with the 
work of China's leading creative individuals, and combined tireless 
energy and pertinacity with this wide know^ge and the requisite 
political insights. It was a powerful combirtaWon and we were very 
fortunate to be able to turn to him for help and advice on numerous 
occasions, * . , 

^he empliasis on higher and professional education in the or- 
ganizations mentioned above (as well as others too numerous to list) 
with wliich. we dealt ^ms from the fact that fc^ign coritact with 
Chinese education had for various reasons be^ largely at this level. 
JHere the scientist, technician, c^^her specialist was dependent on 
contact with the ideas and tedBwiues of the West He commonly 
kiMi^^a foreign language, usually English, because he had to use it . 
in his studies ^nd researches; he was therefore a channel for contact 
with foreign individuals and publications. We assumed ^Iso that 
whatever aid could be applied to Chinese higher education would 
have a maxilnum effect on other parts of *the society. By transmitting 
knowledge to or helping develop skills and insights in selected Ofci; 
nese men and women at this level, we hoped'io benefit a far wider 
segment of the population through their influence. To be sure, cer- 
tain ifl^ams such as the CU educational films dubbed in Chinese ' 
and the film strips pro\ided by the Office of War Inf ormationXOWI) 
were aimed at it wider j^ublic, but even these tools of mass education 
were most useful when wielded and supplemented by Chinese educa- 
tors. ! 

In view of the many serio'us, hard-working, and impoverished 
agencies concerned with educational and cultural matters which co- 
operated with us generously in our years±i Fuee China, it i^ embar- 
rassing to'recall that CU designated the Umnese- American Institute 
of Cultural Relations in Chungking to be the recipient of a contribu- 
tion of $18,000 for the six months of January to June 1943, as well as 
subsequent .sums thereafter. This move was first proposed to the 
Embassy by CU in an April 1942 telegram from Washington and 
defended in fhese words, "Our Government has already extended 
assistance of this nature to many such groups in Latin America, the 
highest single grant made to any institution amounting to $20,000." * 
In other words, Grummon, then in charge of the development of the ^ 
CU 'China pn^rram and busily seeking out ways to encumber tlie 
original allocation from the President's Emergency Fund was adopt- 
ing a precedent from the Latin American experience and suggesting 
that such an Institute might play the same role in Chungking as it 
had in certain large cities there. ' * 

The Ambassador noted in his reply that "It )ia8 existed under 
the presidency and domination of Dr. H. H. Kung, Minister of Fi- 
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nance [andHjrother-in-law of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek], its 
activities beings ITmited principally to social functions on anniver- 
saries and special occasions which have been indicated as represent- 
ing the personal hospitality of Kung/' He also intimated that party 
loyalty to the Kuomintang was a requirement for membership. Nev- 
ertheless he suggested that a grant of $5,000 toward renting and* 
'furnishing suitable reading rooms might encourage "the reorganiza- 
tion of the Institute on a more satis^j^ry basis." ^ The record does 
not mtfke clear why it was cfecided to contribute not $5,000 but $18,000 
despite the Ambassadors resen'ations. For 'a time this infusion of 
funds and a further one in the next fiscal year enlivened the Insti- 
tute s program but always for the greater glory of itifcpolftically 
powerful founder- patron. Its grea,test investment and accomplish- 
ment was the building and equipment of a hostel with an expensive 
restaurant attached, for w^hich the <^ly pofeible clients in the eco- 
nomic chaos of the day would be Americans and" Chinese wiUi^feccess 
'to lavish expense accounts. It never performed the serviced or reached 
the wider elements of the local community for which the Department 
had furnished it support.* An obvious lesson to be drawn f ron^ this 
is that techniques of cultural cooperation suitable to one society are 
not necessarily transferable to another, and cam be counterproductive ^ 
if grants of 't^.S. Government funds are expended by their foreign 
recipients for unw^orthy ends. 

A more important lesson goes^ to the heart of the ^ims t^e CU 
program was ^pursuing In Chin^W'cre we bent on winning from 
the Chinese allegiance to or at iHr solidarity ^i^^ America? Or 
was our primary puipose the larger one of bringiyfg to this isolated 
and beleaguered people Renewed contact with the outside world «tnd 
providing them with whatever American cultural resources — mate- 
rial, intellectual or spiritual — could meet their jlPessing needs? Fi- 
nally, what was our attitude toward the imporfence to Americans 
of learning the contributions of China's great civilization? 

The gtant to the Chinese-Amcrirarr Institute of CulturaKRe- 
lations 'was a false stei/f, taken despite the Ambassador s disinclina- 
tion, in the direction of buying friendship from Kuoifiintang l^gwigs 
and hangers-on. Other mistakes wore inevitably made in the years 
that the^ program continued but never so crass c\f on such a scale. 
The following chapters, each"" devoted to an aspect of the program; 
will show that whatever the suoces^s or failures 'of the CU China 
program its aim henceforward* was the unequivocal furtherance of 
mutual cultural exchange without natiortali.stic or oth^r ulterior 
m(ttives. 
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♦ DeJiVmng the iVritten Wovi 
^ i kt^ Microfilm an({ Print - 



Point al^Qiitact,' as a phrase, hus been introduced to draw 
the reader's %fcteiTtion to the%fagt that^t^e h^lwify 'of a culturrff^ 
exchange program cann^ be'|),egg^d to airy -geMraMations. The 
qifestiohs that properly co^icern' us here are ,wJifK|^|bs oi* media 



conveyed what messages to whom, wheffe, and wliell^lPRt has taken - } 



ajace at the Point of Contact fs all-important. * ^ ^ 
' / • ^ When {he CU, China pro^^fc[i got jffftd^rway in 194?, the first 
/ 'c^nArete evidence, of it to reach the Poi^^t of Ccptact was the arrival » ^ J 
\in Chjingking of nricrofilmfe of current American publicatioi^, Those^ • * 
first shipments were, 'ntcc§iarily^ merfe toli»n gifts to convey, to^ 

Chinps6 students, and scholars AmericaVi sympathy Uft the^ir intil|gj^ ' I 

'lect^f isolation and deprivation through the previous five years of* * | 

% the\Sino-^apane^^fltct. , \ 
When Chinese universities and rese^rcK institutes, driven by the: • ' . \ 

outbreak of war vith tt^^ ill July 1937, had moved fronj, the 'east ^ ^ ^ | 

coast into the hint erland,* many had tried tb carry along boxes cofiv ^ 

. tainihg their fundamental ^ooks and eqtiipment. The rapid Japanese ^ > 

military advance^ had forced these ^institutjcns^ westward in succes- j 

sive fnoVes from place *tp pl^^Ii the best of circurpsttoces, the safe \ ^ \ 
„ and efficifent trans^prt of such heavy and bulky items as IjrJbks and \ ' 

labora^ry equipment would have been difficfilt;. but these circijm- 

' ^^f9llSSt ^"^^^S^®. ^?rst- O^^EC^owded btiSes br tnioks^on^primi- j 

ttve^HWoverci*^jpd boats traversing inlan^J waterways or buck- j 

. ing the* Yangtze ^i§pi4^pstream tiifoiigh the narrow. gorges Were ' 

**;n€feded fdr tfanspor^of^ refug^^^s^ fhemseltes. Witli. human lives j 

at stake, baggage — no nmter wjiat ifc*6oftained— had a lower priority* | 

• ^vgyjie institutions whick raaniged to evacuftte by Ya^^ ' \ 

^sl|^^nd proceed south to ijahoi ^nd from fk^x^ again by rail io 

^ Kunm'ipg in the relatively safe sou'thwest of. China had two trans- * I 

^ . sWfunent points at each of ^which cases of books and equipment A)uld % ' ' 

^ and Wet^e lost. etoleM pattered, or brokea TVforepver, whatever the ' { 

^ meAns*(i^f transpqrtation. bombing'en route by Japanese, planes wats a '* | 

constant threat within China. ' * ' ^ I 

ERLC \ \ J 
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Thus the refugee universities when^they finally settled into their^, • 
new "locations were desperately short of textbooks^'* inference works, * 
' and other teaching materials. At that time- English language text- » 

books were^used in higher education for much science -teaching, and 
a reading knowledge of English was rather widespread among pro- ' 
fessors, some Students, and also many^-universjty graduates in the 
- professions. These individuals had also, in pit war times been in * « 
touch with the outer world; following not only international * news * 
but also developments in tljeir own professions or fi^^is of stuiy. But 
^ ^ hyji^i they hnAiteen effectively cut off from the outsid^ world^for 
five.ye^rs. ' S 

' An UBderflfcnding of the hunger for renewed contact ,wit^ the , 
worldwide^ow Of ideas on 'the part^it'the refilgee universities in 
• ; ^ » * remote areajfof Free China had been i^lqated by- CU's initial pro-\ 
posal to dolnate td them US$20*000 worth of ^^urgentlj^needfed text- ' 
llboks, microscopes and other scientific equipment," ^ . f - ^ 

^e Embassy in reply had agreed that such donations would fill ♦ 
an urgent need but r^iised the chilling problem of limited transport^-' \ 
tioji— by aii* over the worlds highest mouiftayife^ which was, in fact, \ 
^ ^to influence every ^pect of the j^o^^m thrbughout its duration. In ! • 
'proposing t^at microfilms of curteif sciW and cultural ptibUca- } 
tions be substituted, the Embassj^Vas recommending a means of I 
transmitting the words without the weignt and bulk of the printed*^ | 
pages. ^ The projfesal had far-flimg consequences. ' 

At t^teeginning of U.S. involvement in Worfd War II, photog-^ | * 
raphy, lik^ so many other technical processes^, was on the threshold 
of rapid new developments si|imulated by the all-out mobilization 1 
of national resouj^^ in the war effoct. Microfilm was in its infanii^r i 
as an aid to librarians overwhelmed with storage problems. Durifig j 
V the war it burst tliese narrow bonds to a^phieTi^ unforeseen usefulness 
through the invention- of ^V-mail." Letters to and from American \ 
^ 'soldiers°bverseas4«d-their cofree^ndents at home were written on 

standard aif-lett^ blanks, then microfilmed for transmission hy air, - | ' 
and dniif rival at central distribution points printed lettel;-size for ^ 
delivery to the aiddressee. Jt was a procedure adopted to jsave air- 
^^L^ we^i^^d speed (lelMf|. It ^c^mplishe<lj:he first an4) in ti^e, the * \ 
^H|^ s^md aiin. ^pt in tarly 1942 miQrofilming* as.a t^hnique was, to the 
' ^gMeri^l public, still at the stage of* gadgetry. ^ * . 

J ^ c * T\\e Em^yassV's initiativ^n susriresting microfilming current sci-, ' 
entific and cultujApiii?Iications contrasted markedly with its gen- , ' 
\ A .erally tehtatiVe rSponseS to other aspects of thexpropoeed program, 
Herp was one chftnnel mtb which we could direclrt)ur energies with 
reason to belief that it .would not t>jJpbe welcomed by the Chinese 
^ but would alsQ receive warm Embassy support, 

ERIC r \ ' , 5b - ^ 
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Since Cr had no expertise, in this new gadgetry, we turned for 
advice a]?d oruidance to librarians at the Library of Congress and the 
National Archives. The Library of Congress was already using this 
^ne\t technique in a major project of cultural relations with China, It 
was microfilming, for permanent recording and safekeeping, China's 
greatest bibliographical treasures which had been sent temporarily 
to Washington (then neutral) from the National Library of Peking 
to avoid their destruction or falling into Japanese hands during the 
wartime,^ The librarians, there and at National Archives, found it 
a trouble-free means to preserv^e and/or miniaturize sefected holdings, 
and the photographing page by page with fixed I^eica camera and 
properly adjusted light was easily accomplished. But^rom our poin^ 
of vie5v t-he weak link in the process as we studied it was what might 
be called the recovery of information — how were the Chinese recip- . 
ieiits to read the microfilms? The Spencer and the SVE (Societyjor^ 
Visual Flducation) microfilm reader^were avail^le for purchas^ 
but were far too bulky {^nd heavy '^mye gent over^ the Hump* intiP 
China by air. Yet without adequate reading machines at th^ China 
end fhe microfilm would be us^lessv What to do?,, 

. At this,point; Dr. Vernon Tate of thejNational Archives offered 
to djsfgrt a* lightu-eight modification of th^ Spencer reader and have 
10 ejtemples produced at S^te Departn^ent ^xpense to be sent in 
small l[]uantities by 'pouch to the Embass|^ in Chungking. Since no 
such rfeader was known to exist on the market at the time. CU ac- 
cepted this offer gratefully. This was perhaps the first of a number of 
wron^ decisions'-m^le in Washington in tiiis and the ensuing periods 
fromg^ck of firsthand' knowledge of current circumstances in west 
'China* by the CU China staff. Hindsight rhakes clear that the better 
solution would have been to send the lightweisrht fundamental com- 
ponents of the readers, lenses, and (possibly) bulbs by pouchto the 
EmBaRsy and ha%'e skillefl Chinese engineers assemble them imve ac- 
cordii^g to blueprints or their own ingeixuitA\ This was Eventually 
done but only aftrfr many months* - , 

* At tlie China end the organization of microfljm reading centos 
in 1942 and 1943 hml the distribjtjon to them of i^e CU microfilms 
was ajcooJurative effort of a number of agencies, bilt tfiere were two 
indivfdiftBjvhose daily exertions kept tHe program in operation. Dr. 
T. L. jY^uan (Yuan T ungdi )wlready knowri to the reader as Director 
6f%e 'National Library of Pekyig, was one. He had been separated 
by thp war»from the libran.»wiiich had<ibsorb^d his creative and 
constructive efforts.' but riorroforo, as already mentioned, 1^ had 
takenjsteps to assure the safety of its greatest ^treasures. The otjjpr 

♦iJhe wartime fli^fht rrnite avcyho Himalayas which lip ked In^ia and Free 
^a^was nickname^ the "Il^ump" by tlie pilots who flcTv'it. 
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was my husband, John 1^ Fairbank, on Teave from Harvard Upivep- 
sity where he taught' Chniese history^ ^o had left Washington for 
Chungking in Au^st 1942 on assignment from tlie Coordinator of 
Information as Special Assistant to the American Ambassador to col- 
lect Chinese a|pi Japanese printed materials for the, Interdepart- 
mental Committee for the Acquisitioa of Foreign Publications 
(IXDEC). The relationship afVhe two mep. grew out of pfevious^ 
acquaintance in Peking and its^closeness was inevitable in view oif 
their mutual interests. It was also v^rj^ natural to each of them to be * 
concerned with opening and keeping open two-wjly communication 
between Free China and^e outside world. 

The IXDPXJ materiafc'^Qll^cted*in Ckina^were destined for final 
deposit in the Ijibrary of Congress. Meanwhile, however, selected 
currently important items were to be nf\icrt)filmed in Chungking for 
air shipinent to researchers in Washington. The parallels between the 
CU and the IXDEC aims and means wpre obvious, F^r thiS reason 
it seemed useful to all concerned that one person should handle both. 
Fairbtak arrived in Chungking in Sepfeml>er 1942 and by October 
first an agreement had been reached that ''In that aspect of the CU 
•program which is concerned with microfilm^Mr. Fairbank under the 
sui)ervision of the Ambassador will assist the Emba^-sy staff in carry- 
ing it ofit/' 

A subse^B(; flurry of memoranda for the Ambassador from - 
Fairbank unfflos the stor\* of the organization of th^e CU microfilm 
program at the China eii^ Fairbank hiijiself -Wad brought in his 
luggage the first two projectors designe'd l>^Tate*as wll as five copied' 
each of CU reel Xo. 1, Publications on Postwar Plan'^iv^ and of r^el 
No. 2, Current Scientific Periodica/s for June J94^\ One copy each 
of reels X'^os. 3, 4, and '5, Selected Publicatiofis of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, had already reached tlte E^nbassj' by pou^° 
Although these few items were simply a promise ot more to come, 
enthusiasm among Chinese educational leaders ran high at the proS^ 
pect of this impending breakthrough to current puBlications frbrfi 
the outside \vorld. Before the end of October an Internjitional Scien- 
tific and Cultural Materia^ Supply Committee — later and Jfetter 
known as^the International Cultural Service of China— had been 
. established by the Ministry of E(rucati(jj;i to receive and distribute 
the microfilm; and its moving spint, T. L. Yuan^ had gone into 
action, HeVas using his formidable organizational ^wers to set up a 
system with a central film library in Cbimgking to keep track of the 
reels, and a network of i^adin^M^S supplied with tnicrofilrh readers 
at campuses in the Chungking, Cl^H|Li, Kunming, and Kweilin anJas 
among which the five copies of each heel would circulate. Dean H. R. 
Wei of the College of Science of Nanking University was able to 
adapt Tate model machines as they arrived to make them more useful, 
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and his technicians were e\entually building them from scratch on 
rcceij* of the necessary-opt k-s l>y pmich fronj the Department. 

Th.ere were major drawbacKs.to microfilm^s^ medium bf com^. 
municiftitfn in. Free Xliinu at that time. Not' only were reading* 
machines in their infancy, and those that found their way to or were 
assembled jn duna were makesliift at beSt, but— even moce funda- 
mental^the source of light, electricity, wasjip^n and undepend-, 
able. The resultant strrriti on eyesight due tofoor lighting; and blurred 
images was harmful in the current stat/ of>^(Ilth «f the (^hmese 
users. Furthermore, -the effort of Hndingt}^ desired place on the 
reel ^^as irritating to them. Still their eagerness pei-sisted and m the 
first month of its operation, the microfilm reading room of the ^Ta- 
tional Central I'niversity library on the outskirts of Chungking 
, reported that "150 persons used the. two projectors, each person^ 
being allowed the i^e of a. projector for aj)eriod of two- hours at one 
sifting. The projector-^ were usually completely si^ed up for duPTTTg 
iin eight hour day a-nd often for more than a week in advance. Xearly 
all of the perfolT&^sing the projectors were faculty members . ,\ 
studies on postwar plaTirting hav^ been most .in demand." « 

The Department was regularly microfilming, and sending out 
in five copies by pouch to the Embassy, some 60 learrted journals' • 
recommended by the Xationafl Research Council m Mie follo».ing 
fields : 'ph^-sics. ehemistrj-,* -general science, civil' engineerinrt,fm'e-'^ 
(^hanical engineering, mining and metallurgy, geolog^, neronautics, ' 
scientific instruments, arcJytecture, m^trition, biologjs^phytopathol--**,,.^ 
og>-, physiology, psychology-, sociology, political science, histo^>^ 
economics, P^ar Eastern studies, and the like. A fairly large'numb^r 
of additiens were made on request; ^for'examp%. VThe Quarterly < * * 
Journal of Economics is desired by -almost every Chinese economist 
who had discussed the matter with the Committee, and, in view of • 
the large number of economists who will make use of the material 
the Committee had made a special request therefore. . In fact 
it was^ characteristic of the times that ecQjiiiffiics was the overwhelm- 
ing first choice of students, prepariji'g ti^emseh-es, thi?y hoped, for 
employment m Government or banking where there was a possi- * ' 
hility of riding the inflationarj- tide iiisteiid of drowning beneath it. 

As tirte went by. a gn^nt of funlls fro^ the China F^oundation 
financed the increasingly complex distribution of the microfilins' and 
the Department made a ^rant to mijneograph an indejc of articles ^ 
H8 well as ^digests of particular items from selected joiirnal* con- 
tained on th(^ reefe.^ This attempt to draw attention to materials. of " 
special interest on the microfilmV was laudable, but after tiCfirst 
year of its'operation it w^ questionslble how enduringlhe originaf * ^ 
hopes and enthusiasm for this difficult medium had prmtd to be. In 
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Washington, howe^^ the microfilming of the" original listisf jour- 
nals plus requeste^additions had been finnly establishe44>n a regu- 

' iar basis, and by the end of 1943 a total of 1,071,000 pdjjeiijf micro- 
film had been shipped to Chimgking.' The "pjpeline" wlti^that 
time regularly conveying thecontent§ of current issues, yet Gfearge 

' Cressey, visiting professor under the (JU program, on his \asit to 
the Southwest Associated .University in February of 1944»reported 
that:. 

\ "The univensity has four microfilm projectors, eac^n a 
tiny darkroom. There is also a considerable library' of film^ The 
' service is politely welcomed, but is used only to a lirfiited Bxtent. 
The complaints were the usual comments as to poor ^focus, 
— with the edges not-dn fociis \yith thg center of the page — , ,eye 
strain^ inconvenience-, and the difficulty of finding the right 
V articIeMr -references on hand. Tliere are no stencils with which 

to copy articles." , * • 

In the circumstances, this slump was perhaps inevitablk, 
• In the U.S., microfilm as a medium has proved its special use- 
fulness thrt^igh the years for two purpose!, (1) to record in nf«Hia- 
X ture bolky items*such as newspaper files for library storage, and (2) 

to reproduce specific items available at a central r^positlJry ^nd 
^ necdfd elsewhere by a researcher or other reader. In lilay of^^f^ 
the Department approled a proposal sjmflar to (2)^ namely, tBat 
- ' the -Embassy should forwirfB' t(>«5Va5hington*specific requests^fo 
microfilni negatives of special articles; and arrangements were made 
with the Department qf^i^^griculture Library to handle the se^h 
for and iTOrofilming of tfem," This personal service to*researchcrs 
w^^sed^incre^ingly ifl944 and was deeply appreciated. As one 
• ^ * example, a Chinese professor of botany who had received seven Ire- 
i quested articles on microfilm wrote to fhe Embassy, "Without co^ 
suiting these scientific^papers, we would be groping in the dark in 
*onr researches," and he offered to repay *the expenses.?^ Microfilmed 
special niat«rials were also carried, to China through tl^ese years by 
^ the American experts sent out by CU who needed them for reference 
*or teaching. But still the reels' of current journals continued theif 
flow to China routinely in the ^'pipeline" at least yntil the autunm 
of 1944. The final reference to them that I have found reports that, 
in September and Octob^of 1944, 17,000 pages of . technical arid 
scientific journals were sent out as well as 16,000-pages of medical 
books and 30,000 pages of medical journals." The latter two may- 
have been for the use of DrS. Tripp^dtfv^ncks in ^nnection with 
their work with medical colleagues in various areas of FreeTliina 
• under the CU program at this period. (See Chapter Fiye.) ^ 

If,, as seems* apparent, th^ micrtifilming of curreiit journals 
regularly and in quantity continued without interruption from June 
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af 1942 to the jwitumn of 1944 and the negative and, five topies of 
^ 'feach reeKvere *nt to China and distributed the^-erXj^ould^be inter- 
esting tt). know where they are now. The basi^r use^fciftrofi^ as ' 
a convenient, means of permanent st6rage,of libravy^mat^als could - 
'in normar times have assured that tkis^-^ide range of Ame/'ican 
learned journals published o^ver a period of two and a half years 
would be ^available for consultation for many years to comeNBut ' 
^ It is perhaps .beyond the realm df possibilit3^\hat the refugee uni- - 
versities and libraries, in the confusion^ of moving back to their 
ori^rinal locations at the end cTf the* war and in the subsequent reva- ' 
lutionary upheaval, should haVe retained copies of those microfilms 
^^hlch must have seeni^ to tbem wartime ephemera. . ^ 

Microfilms 4^t their best wer^certainly ^an awkward substitute 
for the pnnted^originals. Chosen as a me^s of breaking through 
, the transpoi-tat^n bottleried^, they Wore abandoned as the to^nnage 
. flown over the Hump increased. Meanwhile, certain alternatives • 
were tried on a limited scale. ' \ ^ 

Some printed copies of. f:he overseas editions of Sderice News 
Leffer, covering various fields sdence and published by' Science 
Service, Inc., in Washington reai^hed. Chungking. Jti Mardh 1943, 
yfor instance, the Embassy was distributing such newsletters "made 
up of (xxtv^ts from magazine articles, scientific papers and the like 
. . . and hWhly technical in kn'gua^J' in the fields of "medicine, 
phvsics, biolbg}', astronom>7J5s>^chology,^d agVicukureigenetT^cs.^* 
. j.7?€ader,'^ Sercice biweek|^pi<|g^pfeed publicaiian was orga- ' 
rfized by J>r. H. g. Zen of th^inaRounaation and Dr. Han Lih-wu, 
S(>crrtary of the British B/xer indemnity Fund, in March of 1943 
to'i-epnnt in tvto articles of geheml interest'frcnn current American 
and British magazines to be circulated by subscnption. The material 
was famished by the two Embassies concerned.^* In Septeiftber of 
the sante^^ar, a mimeog^phed Chinese newsletter entitled Indus- 
trial Chemistry using articles from the CU microfilms began publi-* 
cation in Chungking by ^he Chung HuajChemical Research Labora- - 
tory and the College of Science of Nanking ^University. * ^ 

*^These, though they were printed mat^als, were mere stopgaps. 
The need continued for actual bodks, and partfcularly textbooka The 
Department's efforts to get into the hands of CJunese students Amer- 
ican textbooks on which many college science, co1irse6 then depended * 
had been defer^;ed due to the trapsportat^ion bottleneck. But. the al- 
^te?native possibility of reproducing, in China* by "a lithographic 
process'^ an edition of 5,000 copies from a sample' copy was proposed • 
to the Embassy as early as Oct<)ber 1942 by a representative of a » 
Chinese commercial fyrm which claimed to have the necessary equip- 
ment And expertise/ He pointed out that three difficulties- were in- 
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volved, (1) obtaining the original texts oi current books, (2) seci^^ 
ing relinquishment of 'pertinent copyrights, and (3) ^tting the 
books into the Jiands of the students. 

"He went on to pontend th Amost of the students were too 
poor to buy toxtbook&r-and he made the proposal in somewhat 
veiled form that the books shbuld therefore be provider! gratifr^ 
to the students. That appeared to be the important point of his 
proposal, because hB went on to say thatlhe Ministry of Educa- 
tion was itself without funds,'' 

It was made quite clear through the veil that all three difficulties 
were to be solved by U.S. Government initiative and funds, to the 
.-Masperation of the Embassy official wljo had been approached." 
^^[JerCrtheless the matter was referred, to the Department in / 
January CU expressed willingness to negotiate with the book 
publishers concerned regarding temporary relinquishment of copy- 
rights as a measure of wartime assistance and alsojo send t<vo copies 
each (^f desired textbooks to Chun||^ing for reproduction purpose.. 
There the matter rested fof Jnonths awaiting the desired 1^ which 
was ^ally furnished by the Ministr}- of Education on April 12, 
1943. ^The Embassy, in forwarding the list, noted that according 
»^to several leading' Chine^ educatoi^ Chinese universities had not 
'been consulted as to textbooks needed by them,*and also^that the 
' Ministry was trying to unload on the InternationaLR^lief Cooimittee, 
tlie Chungking; arm of United China Relief, reAponsibilitry- for ar- 
ranging and financing the reproduction of the textbooks fn China. 
Y. S. Djang, E^ecutive^Director of the Corfimittee, expressed (he ^ 
hopejthat the U.S. Government would furnish %300,000 for ^e 
purpose, b^t the Embassy d^iscouraged him." 

* Further traces of this already ill-stfy;red project are lost in the ' 
gap of missing documents, vith a few tantalizing exceptions. 

More than a year later, CU reported tl*at an agreement had been 
reached with the Book Publisher's Bureau in New Yorkihat with 
prior authorization from each publisher a number of r^ent text- 
books wduld be reproduced in Cfiina and "about* 20 have been sent * 
to China to date. These , include Herman and Robbing' General 
Botahy^ F^irchjld, F^umiss and Buck s Economies. Ray^cr's Ele- • 
menihry <Sur3^ying^ and Holmes' General Chemistry.'*^ Still ai^ 
other year passed before J. Hall Paxton, tJie Ertibassy officer then 
assigned to supervise the cultural cooperation activities, announced 
' in-'March 1945: "Textbook reproduction is proceeding afe planned. 
Over hftlf the books ordered to be printed have already been de- 
livered." (To whom? Funded how?) The final referenfee, in the 
rej^ort of hisiroffice for June 1945, shows the characteristic confusion 
there to the laetr 
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/Tl^®J>^j^ct for the reproduction of *Unite*>Stfttes text- 
books in China by the chemical process is nearing completion, 

' . Certain plates have occasioned so much difficulty in Reproduction * 
by this means that some of the volumes will hai^ to be ab*n*3ned 
but those that have been completed already are filling a decideS^ 
need. The niat^r of royalty payments for t fie, volumes sold to 
non-students, who are not eligiWe to receive them gratis, is^now 
under discussion.'' 

There the record ends.** J . , 

By contrast, one of the' more successful of the CU China . 
programs, in the ^Id of exchange of ideas through the printed . 
^word resulted from the relatively small grants (§2,500 in June 1943, 
^nother $2,500 in 1944, and $7,-500 for 1945) to the Intfe'mjtional 
Cultural Service for iEnglish translation^ of Chinese scholarly manu- 
. scripts. Its effectiveness was due to tliree ^smoothly meshing com* 
ponents. A subcomini^tee of 11 leading scholars in China actively 
% sought out high quality manuscripts reporting scholarly researches 
that had been carried on by able Chinese individuals under difficult 
wartime conditions; the authors received from CU sums of money 
(U.S. $iOO €fUch) which were desperately nepded in the circumstances, ' 
* and the CU Cliina stalf in Washington,' with the h^lp of the Na- 
tional Research Council^ placed a large number of the, articles \^ the 
appiopriate American journals thus bringing them and their authors 
> to the notice of t/he outside world. Most of the articles had in fact 
. been witter*^ in. English scholars who normally published* in 
Engrilft langua ge 30u nij(<g\even in China at that time manv tech-, ^ 
jiical ^nd sciehtinc journals ^ere published in English. The fact that 
they were, translations by the author'of Tiis tliou§!ll*^as^not 
permitted to raise a probleip. "Any manuscript in English is regarded 
V as a translation, as we formerly agreed, /or reasons of simplicity." 
By the end of March 1944, 61 minascripts ha^ibeen transmitted 
by the Embassy and recei\^ed in Washingtoif and the Department 
commentedjto the Embassy tliat it was "gratified at the high quality 
of the Committee V selections and by the response OM^^^part of the 
Editors 0/ professional journals here." (See AppRix 11.) 

Small additional granis were made iivailahle in 1944 and 1946 
for the translation of Chinese current, literature into English and of 
American books into Chinese, but therfe is no evidence in the record 
_$hat anything substantial was produced. Tj'he young Chinese writers 
to whom the Embassy turned, first in the Sino-Foreign Literary' 
Liaison Assoc^tion and later in the Chinese Writers LeJgue, were 
out of touch with contemporary American literature. By the time 
\heyhad "completed [tran^atloiT of ] two [Anferican] manuscripts.- 
• and had two oth^ nearly finished . . . current high printing costs 
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have impeded publication." In other words the inflation was alrc^y 
^ of control by mid-1944 and "publication ipust Jbe deferred." ^ 

As for translating Chines literature for publication m thft 
United States, it would be intereshng to see what was or «iight have 
been produced. Thinly relevant document' seems to be a Jetter from 
Pearl Buck to T. L. Yuan, written at the instance of Willys Peck 
to guide Chinese who were writing for the American msrrjfet. Not 
onl^ was she herself , highly successful in reaching tilie ^mericAn 
reading public, but as the wife of Richard Walsh, publisnef of Asia^ 
magazine a|id head of John Day Co.,ishe'was well aware of U.S. 
publishers' requirements. Her letter is reproduced here (see 
pendix III) not only 'for its relevance to the CU progr«^jll but also 
for what it peveals about Pearl Buck herself and her views of then 
current'Chinese literary styles. ' { 

Meanwhile, throughout 'the war period books for China were 
bein^ stockpiled in America by many organi^itif ns. As one example, ^ 
the Librarj' of Congress in August of 19^i8 notified the Department 
th'Sit representatives. of Chinese educational institutions woiild be 
permitted to select books and journals from among duplicates in the 
Library^ ^lle^tions. Thesk w.ould be- stored until the end of the 
^ war at whi^h point the Chinese institutions concerned would b^ re- 
sponsij^le for shipping them to China. During September and 
October, sdiolars representing six* Chinese^ universities and two , 
lib^aries devoted themse'lvcsto niaking the seWctions.^' 

But the arrifval in Chin^ of .actual printed materials in ahy 
quantity — currently published fyyoks. journals, and .pamphlets 
which fiad been so long awaited — did not take plac^ until nearly 
the end of the war. Priorities for air shipment over th^ Hump of 
heavV and bulky items such as books had not been made available for 
the CU China pr5>gram' fong as the trahst>ort of military materiel 
was t^ie prifiarj' consideration. In fact it was through the use of spate 
offco^d on the planes of special emissaries that CU Was at last able 
t# SenS t^'China these and other iterps-much in demaml for our 
aaivjti^ th'^re. Vice President^ Wallace's plane which left Washing- 
ton on March 20, 1944, carried ^proximately 640 pounds for^ 
CU "including books, maps, motion picture^ art reproductions and 
laf)ojatory' equipment . . . ninety-four separate consignments to 
Chinese educational institutions in response to requests or to the 
Embassy for distribution." 2* Donald Nelson, Cha4nnan of the War 
Production Board, and Major General Patrick J. Hurley, later to 
be named Ambassador to China, flew to Chungking in August IM4. 

eix speciafplane carried abo^t 380 pounds of books, journals, small ^ 
tools, et cetera sent by CU." And in September General Stilwell's 
lane took 300 pounds of materials, chiefly books a,nd medicines to 
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China of which half were sent for distribution to the so-dubbed 
".I)ixie Mission" of American liaison officers at Yenan.-« As already 
noted, space was allotted on each of these planes to the private 
cnlturfil rclntions a^^eucies \vith which the Department was constantly 
coopoT-atinjr in its projrrani of ai(l to China. 

As the militarv' situation eased in 1945-and tonnaf^ flown into 
China bvthe Air Transport Command ^eatly increased, current 
hooks s(^lme(l for CU by the American Library Association bep:an to 
accufiiulat(> in the Embassy. The problem of transportation still 
/hamiK»re<l our efforts,- but now it. was transportation within China. 

In ,Novein})er 1945 I had the experience of delivering a ship^ 
ment of l^ooks to Wuhan University at its remote wartime location 
in Chiatinp:, Szechwan. Two other Americans shared the driving of 
our small truck over tii^ rough roads from Chungking and we had 
a Chinese professor as passenger in addition to our cargo of books. 
The univc^rsity library situated in a Confufcian t^^rpple was a scene 
of ])uhlic rejoicing as the librarian held up each of the' hundred vol- 
umes we had delivered in turn and called ,o«t, to a group of faculty 
and students crowflin^the reading room, tM titles . . . "all published 
since 1040 and the firsTnew books to reach ^ueJibr/tj-y in at least five 
years." The Dean of th^ Wuhan Science Sc^iool remarkfl!, "This is 
ther greatest thing that has happened to ^\Ctihan (University) in a 
long time." Two hnndr^^l sixty of the AL*^ -selected" vol umef5 were 
deli\cFcd to the cjuster of universities in the Chengtu area atthe same 
time. ^ \ 

Two months later others of the current volumes were presented 
to Vunnan rnivei-sity ind the South^vest A*ssoc4ttted University in 
Kunnnug, The presidejit ^)f the latter univsersity "gave a large tea 
la honor of the4)ccasion and invited for the purpose the heads of 
all de])n!'tnH>nts of the university. The JxK)kfe were set mi on a table 
aiid the profe!5Sors, most of whom had s^en no new books from 
Amencjwfor 0 or 7 yeai-s became so absorlx^^ jn reading them that the 
IVe^ident found it diffic^ult to draw attention to the social occasion. 
This incident is mentioned purely ns an example of t}ie tremendous 
enthusiasm that has welcomed even small ^ifts of books to the uni- ' 
versities in these comparatively remote area$." ^' 1, 

It is ironical that oui^ many plans and stratagems to get books to 
the refugee Chin^f^e universities in west Qiina did not succeed on 
even a moderate scale until after the ^nd of ihe \wir. To be sure most 
of the universities in question remained at/ their wartime locations 
for mofjft of the following year.'^l'he publications were undoubtedly 
used and appreciated for thfs period but what ^became of them 
thereafter has never been clear. The logistics of moving the refugee 
universities from their pattered sites back ti) their original locations^ o 
was of course far less complex than their flight westward under war- 
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time conditions. But books are books and awkward to move, espe- 
cially heavy Western hard-bound ones. Presumably some at least of 
^ those late arrivals were left on the shelves of libraries ini^e far" 
western provinces. , ^ % • 

After the defeat of Japan and the opening of the east coast 
ports of Chhia to commercial shipping, the* many Government and 
privatN^ffencies which had been stockpiling books and journals for 
Cbina or^hich had funds forj)urcha8e of books hastened*to collect 
^ and despatch them to China. The American Book Center for War 

Devastated Libraries, situated at the Library of Congress, had 
shipped by the end of 1947, with financial help from various private 
' - and Government agencies,'L700 cases containing approximately 220,- 
000 volumes to China. The Chinese Government agency. Universal 
Trading Corporation, had earmarked $800,000 from a^F.S. loan for 
book-s and equipment, and the Fnited Nations Relief afid Rehabili- 
tation Administration (UNRRA) was operating on the most lavpsh 
scale of all, designating $4 million for educational rehflA)ilitation in 
^he fields of industry, medicine, and agriculture for which textbo^)lcs 
and reference works would be indispensable tools.. The DepartmeM's 
grant of $100,OOQ to the ^A^merican Library Association in 
purchase* ind ship books and periodicals fgjydist i ibO ^ yi T to Chinpse 
universities, technical artd-medical schools, and research centers seqms 
small indeed bv comparj^n. By December 31; 1947, from a selecied 
list of nearly 10,000 titles, the ALA had shipped 20 copies each of fhe 
medical titles. 10 copie^ each o^the other titles and over 1,100 1945147 
periodicals. i 

In addition to these varioHS^ipments there were> many otl^e^ 
trom private organizations,iehurches, and indiriduals who had \qng 
been concerned with China's plight. But the comment of a responsible 
L\S. official in Shanghai was sobering, ^ / 

"Using American dollars, to buy materials and shirf them 
to China does not mWn anything in terms of helping Chinese 
p^ple until and unless the supplies are actually put to tiieir in- 
tended use here in China. Materials in a warehouse in Shanj^i* 
are just as useless as jMiterials which have' never been bought 
in the first place." " - f * . 

The rexieption and distribution of foreign purchased or d'onited 
educational equipment faced special difficulties in China for the 
entire period from 1945.W1949 due tothe continuing unsettled condi- 
tions, corruption, and deepening civil war. Chinese GovemnAent 
reqiiiK'm^ts for import permits and ofher red tape delayed ftrraij^e- 
ments for lancling. Customs ^barges were sometimes levied on eqtiip* 
m'eirt donated for private- institutions or persons. The dvercrow(^ing 
of the port of Shanghai and the chaotic conditions there resulted in 
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dockside looting of c^s. Exorbitant ohaijges for warehousing arose 
from tlic s!tme causes. In particular, the breakdown 'of inland trans- 
portatioti retarded the movement of books and equipment out of the 
port of entry and rendered uncertain their deliveiy to designated in- 
stitutions. It was not uncommon /caLshipments which reached CKina 
in two or. three weeks by sea irom the United States to^take art - 
■ additlonaKsix months to arriv^at their ultimate destyiatiOnSj The 
combinexl coifS of warehousmg and transportation ^fluring such long . 
interval'^;, while inflation was escalaling^^often multiplied the cost of- 
the^orftnnal article maTnv times. A Chinese Conunitteeon Distribution 
of Rooks, with T. L. Yuan as Executive Secretary, was set up by 
the riiinese Government with a staff of 20 workers appoiirfed by , 
the Ministry of Education, but their task and the related' problems 
were so vast in scale and ended in a period of such political chaos 
tluv^ we shall untloiibtedly never know in any orderly fashion what * - 
ha^>])ened to tln-se siiipnients sent to China from abroad in fhis crit- 
ical interval. , 
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CHAPTER FIYE \ V 4 

Sending American Experts to China 

V'~ ^ ^^^^ i"" 

THE specific program which cons^ed the most time, energy, ani 
money from the inception .of ttie CU "China program in 1942 
th^^ough 1946 had'been described to the Embassy under thelfeading 
^'Exchange of TechnicaJ and Cultural Lea3^rs."JHns wais plaiin^ 
as' a tw(>:Way operation, bringing Chinese to States as 

Well as sendiBf Americans to China. Powever, the immodijite r€; 
sponse of th^ Chinese Government to th^ proposal that American 
. ' specialists could^be assigned to various Chinese Cxoy^tnment agen- 
cies" for periods of a year and in^ fields desi^ated bv^the agencies 
• themselves was so positive that thft aspect of the planned t\VQ-way 
exchanges becama the primary concern of lialdore Hanson ands^e ' 
skeleton st^ in the summer of 194^. ' ' ' / . 

K WitK tjm help of .specuilize^agenc!es^/>f bre American Gpvern- 
meht AS well as pfivat^.agencie^Rth lon^ experience of operation in 
China, this program managed to locate, ^approve^^ ajid ^pbint for 
service ^ China 6 American experts in various fields befojB t!!&«nd 
of 104?, 16 in 1943, 4 In 1944^.2 iKi945, and 2 in 1^46. The decrease 
numbers sent in the latter yeals was djie to the changing situa- 
tions in both China and the United States as the war cante^to a9 
end. The Chine5^ Government became pkoQCupied with moving l,5Gft 
^ miles back to the east an^, shortly, \^th th&^rfeumptidh of ci v^l ^|ir. 
^ Simultaneously, the American Goviferrtrnent experienc^ major'dro^* 
ih^ wartime funding.^The Presid^t'*Emergency Fund Whicfli had 
sustained the varioiig CU t^hina bpogram#ierminated in fiscal y^r ' 

' . China had mad^ u|i^ loreighTKivisers sin^e wellTbefore • 
' the turn of - the 20th cedtu^B|^icul%fly in connection with 4he 
technical operations af Goveiffljfft.Fiscalj^ industrial, a^ agricul- 
tural advisers had, played an important part in China's mpdemiza- 

*^ tion in these fields. There h;|^been some complaints that the (Chinese 
.Government had leaned too he^j^^Cn foreign actvisers, andf others, 
that tl\e foreign adviser was conJ^jftilj attitched to a Chinese minis- 
try as a prestige exhibit or used as a scapegoat for mipopular intwrn- 
tipns.-^ - ^ % 
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' CTJVselect^ion of Experts ^to send to tmna during World War II 
was both complicated and facilitated by the wartime emergency. The' 
Pep^^rtment could ne^t compete with tjie armed ser\uces for ipfen 
needed for actiye duty, though in,a few caaes it was possiWb to have 
^ pien already iiyiniform assigned to the JCJ^ pwgram in China, pn 
the other Jiai^ considef^^iiM^ patriotism, adventure, <y profes- 




sional ^WJn^uentVy led piaei^men who were beyond military age 
to ffep^R^tith enthusiasm to the opporttmity to sen'e in a progra"^ 
of cultural i^ela^ions with China. The qualification3 of the id€al 
appointed were difficult .to detemine thojigh the two qualities of | 
optimism and adaptability wej^^c^i^inly basic. A common problem 
,^with the technical men sent out without previous China expeneilije 
was that^they left? the United States confident in their skills only ta 
find that tl\e application of them was constantly complicated'b^ the^ - 
^radically diffei:ent society where they were to take effect. Even late % 
as,tRe.l940's modeni 'technology was an innovation in China, alien to 
the lit^rafy tradition qf her educated class and beyond the untrained 
comprehension of her masses, and this Vas particularly true in the S 
ckward ajreas of .Free China. ' . • - - 

Coihmoft^omplainls of technical advisers were, "Chinese love 
but dwi't know how to begin action," "The top technical men 
ini^try are desk bureaucrats and do not understand the field , 
'fficiafs or men*of an5^ standirig won't soil fheir hands with ^ y 
actual work' and you can't ran a field operation or. train ^mefi on thfe 
• job that way,"' "Chinese governmenV administrat^K^ always'WAnt the 
most ^weeping projects or the very latesty^adgets and do not plan -in ' 
teYms of proceeding by orderly practical steps¥||)m where they are 
•at thiB^ moment," "My Chinese collea^es are sinpersensitive to fair " 
criticism, and consideratio»g of 'face' control too rigidly their ac-' 
tione,V aYid, finally, in-spme easels, '^Modern equipment and facilities 
are itfffdequate here ; my ability cah be bett(ii%used back homfff 
^ £!»mmonJy the,American expert'wgnt through a cycle of feeling»«*- 
in his^first months in*China/He was fascipated with the unfamiliar 
people and suf rl^dings, flattered by the round of banquets imnje- . 
diatety, folfcwing Kis'arrival, disturbed that as time \*^ent oti he was 
given nothing concrete to fJo,di^ayed to discover that the^e was no 
definite plan for his work and apparently not mucL will to put'hft * 
advice to practical use if given, and, in the end, was adaptable, 
ehrted to flW that he could develop his o^m-jJ^an and*wark with a 
chosen few Chinese colleagues to ^ood j ^uxpos e. Often his greatest 
value was^in kdul^ educa^i©n among and moral support for the able^ 
mfti he selected for his cSbperation. But the' frustrations and dis*^/^ 
couragfements that characterized the early months were great, pi^ly 
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^ persons of optimism, imagination, determinj^ipi, and persistence sur- 
'vived them. 

♦ The ex|Vrts s^t out by the Department repre^nted a wide 
variety of {i<res, t)ackgroj[ii>ds, and skills. In general they were able 
nie|i thouirh for a fcU* tlie strain of long absence from their families 
'and their arciistoracd milieu was slfettering. One man died of acute 
alcoholisnuin Chijia. Another was so ill-advised as to go big-game 
hiwttinp in India en ];oute home ^nd pot badly mauled l)y a tiger. 
AVith t^ese two exceptlWs,* there were'no trul^ traumatic expe»riences, . 
r ami a nnnil)er of the'appointe^es did a fine job in difficult circum- 
•stances. Not surprisingly, n^en with previous experience in China 
wore in this category^, but a not inconsiderable number of the nevr- 
c(irners» were equally sympathetic, supportive, and effective insofar 
,as it was possible in that crumbling society. Somd of the most useful 
technicians Vero those who were able to improvis4due to their under- 
-'^ jsfanding of an earlier and simpler technology. Rarest among the 
Amorirans were those who could grasp from the first tjj^ politicjil sig- 
nifi^we of every move in Chinese-American relations and in the in- 
^terjial relations of ministries, cliques, and personal followings on 
<^the Chine^se domestic scene. However, the experts learned fast when 
they felt themselves being exploited for political ends. 

It now seenis quite clear that thfe Chinese Ggovernment's alacrity 
in accepting t^e proffered services of American experts to be sieleded 
and sent' out by the U.S. Government was not simply a matter of 
gratitude for warti^ne assistance fK)m^n ally but involve<iconsidera- 
tions.of po^war resurgence. * ^ • - • 

. Jjn l^^irud subse^i.uenat wartime years, the' presentations to the 
Bureau of tlie Budget in Washington stressed the relevancy' of all the 
CV China programs fo the winning of the war, and, in fact, the poll-' 
cies appropriate to a jj^ace^ime cultural, relations program* were for* 
the Uiwe beinjr shelved or at least siibordinat/Jt^ immediate military 
ainjs. But in Chungking the fighting spirit had lapsed through th^ 
long \heary ye^rs following the first heroic resistance. Staying alive . 

first priority, planning the postwar recovery and reconstruction 
of the northern^ arid easteni provir^ces consumed the attention of the 
bureaucrats, and the huge wartime loans made by the United Stajes 
niffurally tent credence to the. dream that .even greater loans would 
k' *be available from the samAource to rebuild^hina'when the fighting, 
stopped. ' ^. 

The poweiHiolders in* the various ministries, frustrated aathpy 
waitejj out the war in theii* remote western fastness, wem already. 
^ - maneuverijij^ for postwar power yid prestige to cgmmand and be en- 
hanced by the expected dollar loans. The Department's offer to send 
American. experts, made in good faith as wartime aid, played directly 
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into i^eir hands. They assumed tliat .experts, selected ancTsent by the 
^ U.S. Government, if warmly welcomje^ the Chinese and requested 

to investi^teUWrarw up recpniiTrffna&iions for futu?fe developments 
"*in their fields, wbuld be the ideal clifhnejte for procuring the jieces-^ 

sary funding on tlfeir fetum td 'WCasJiingt^n. As one perspicacious 

young American, Ralph jV. Phillip*, sent out by CU to the Ministry * 
_of Agriculture, wrote to the Ambassador at tl^ end of 'his &tay in' 

1943: \ ' / 

"There is a widespread^ fmpression thnt the^'H'nited^ State? ,^ 
is ready to pour almost ijnlirviited personrel and fipances into ■ 
China, now and especially in a reffonstruction period after the 
war. The reasons for this are^ hot eiitirelv clear. .One reasoamay , 
be the way in which r>end'TAse funds have been used. ^ . . An- 
other possible reason is the rather-widespread belief iJiat tha 
United States is deeply indebted to China and must: meet hei; 
slightest desire in order to* keep in favof: One highly placea offi- 
-^ial in. the, Ministry bf Aerriculture made the frank observation 
that Great Britain the Fnited States were^x?ompetinff for 
China% favor. . . .^me Chinese 'officials hate assumed inat I 
am working for them^andhave expected that their instructions 
be'foHewed explicitly.. If one is to be an advisor, he can hardly 
-be one an<! at th^ same time liave his activities dictated by those " 
he presumes^ advise. This lias not been a serious problem in my 
case but the problem is_here. \ ^. In earlier corr^pondence I 
^ave commented on a re/iuegt that was n^de for 6 to 8 specialists , 
in the field of animal hus'bati'dry, to in the Nort-hwest . . . 
I felt obligated to expre|||frnv o^inijK since the proposed pr^ 
gram wourd^Have constitutea^ gross misuse of funds. The marr 
making the Request was not qualified to guide such a*program, 
J and did not have any organization or program of work iu'wjiich 

the experts co\|ld ]|ay^ served jffiLciently. On the other fcjipd, I 
feel that specialists .in ce'i^ain imes caii do effective sogiceMU 
the imn^ediate future. For example, animal transportatioti re^ 
mains th^ chief mean^ by \^hich goods and war materials iire 
moved in China, and there is ffreat opportunity to increase the 
efficiency with which animals^ork and to prolong their useful 
life. A program of -this type could yield immediate, .useful re- 
sult§ if the Chinese^govei*nment is prepared to work' on it" * 

The proposal put forward in the last two sentfenpes, that animal 
transportation was basic and could be immediately improved, bring^ 
to mind an ironical note o# comparison. In the same y^r that thi^ 
observation and recommendation were made, the Departnie*it filled \ 
a request fromthe'Ministrybf Education to send to China a professor 
of aeronautical engineering. The wartime need for siich specialists 
in the Vmted States was of course great, but,*rather than turiTfte^ 
the re(]uest, the recffiisjte efforts^v^e made and*a qualified specialist 
located who was willing to go t^taiiita.* Within six weeks o*f hi» 
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arrivaj, bo<vever; the^Embassy jfired Wtshingtou that '*he is con- 
viaced that his further stay in China in hi§ professioaal capacity 
>vj[uld be valueless, thai the interest slwwn i;i'his branch* of eirgin|£r- 
ing is iieghgible aiul that cooperatiop has ^en purely perfunctory/* - 
Although he reniclin in China for a total of three months and 
have some contact with ^'aeroQautic^I research" groups in Chehgtu 
^and Kunmihg, he uas invohed in bringing skills of possible post- 
war value but no immediate relevance to Free China which had no 
aircraft ^j^dustry, had never liad one. and was in fact overwhelmiogly 

* dop<»ndent oti anirtial power for transportation, Dfepite< enor^nous 
advances, industrially and eroiibimca^lly, in the last 25 years, China 

'stiH has.no civilian aircraft industry apd-is still basically dependent 
on ani™l transportation in the countryside 'feupplemented by tjrov- 
ernment trucking to and from the railheads^. 

This fact under^ores. an^mportant 'ex-p^-facto. judgnient 
\^h\ch mnst^S^^^iade of the wartime CU China program. The De- 
partment s policy of acceding to Chinese Oo^•ernment requests for 
experts iit specific fields, \\ itlio'ut j?jirpfu) questioning by a^n P2mbassy 
^officer assign^ fulL-time to tlie rultufal progr^im, made us prey., to 
s^ki-ilful manfpulation by Chinese officials for dubious ends and led 
ib th^ waste ;of money, time, and effort on our part,' To quote again 

^ fr6m*the agricultural expeft cited alx)ve : ^'Also, ihere is need^ for 
ascertaming the rejfl need for a specialist nnd'for obtainin^exact 
informa'tioaon't)ib exact stature of t lie work he can^)erfornll((ipre a* 
request is ^ent to tlie Department State for such a specialist.'' ^ > 

Even the criterion of ''rearh^iW** was jfiadequate; for practicality 
was ftn even moi% imp6rtant ronlNle ration. There was, fpc e^famj^Je, 
^ a real meed on the part of the 'Chinese Oovernment if' November 19-12* 
for massivei print mg of hanknof^s n^t only t6 repljt'ce th,ose iocircu- 
latiori? whicli y0re tat^en^or pi4kQOut,'more urgently still, to 
finaiu^e tlie mountin^r Govern;nent expendlture/'^vTHdr-werc al^dj 
creating [I galloping infl|timi. The MiMster of Foreign Affairs 

7 t9.Aml)j\ssjifc)r Gau^ reqlT^sting '*the services of an engravg'p^mio i^ 

^ capable of doing female plate engra\ itig and who -is, fet^the saijie 
ti^ne; competeitt to give draining to Chinese 'engravers to do steel 

^ plate, engraving. : . . he should be provided with the pessary, 
eqnipmen}: . . . brought" along when he Comes. *A5 to the pa'per oii 
which the banknotes were to l^epriateU, the Ministry of FinancV^as 

, quoted ih ♦'he san^ letter as contempjatmg it 9 production from *'sucK 
raw materiuls'^s cottdn and-ramie'' and Fan almost off-h-and addition! 
*'it hopes ^haf aij expert may I>e fodud fitted *f or this work.'** 

Tfee request _was ff)r\\-arded to the Cepart^ent It i$ tempting 
t<f visualize the tVo American e^xperts who might htixe been seAt to 
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China in response to tliis request arriving ^th their equipment and, 
al4ed bv their faithful coworkers, producing otherwise single- 
handedly the blizzard of banknotes required in the wild inflation of 
Uie following years. In reality , . . . •'A ftw considerable search the 
Department becam^ convinced tKat no one expert in engraving eould 
perform all the type© o\ work specified by the Chinese Govern- 
ment » and the request for af^ engraver was withdrawn." The 
papermaker may have been just qnietly forgotten, since soon there- 
after the enojmous problem was dealt with in a grandiose fashion. 
The banknotes were printed in the^United Statfes on American bank- 
note paper and flown by the planeload irt American planes half way. 
round the, world and over the Hump into China. ^ 

An equaUy needful but impractical r^uest caihe from the Ohi-^ 
^ese^ National Health Administration (NHA) in March of 1942, 
' A^harm^eutical chemist **with wide experience in drug. manufac- 
turing — geheral inorganic compounds, iteoarsphenamin^, vitamins 
and the«ulfojiamide erroup"* was wanted to ^foduce these newJy deVel- 
, oped wonder drugs in China.' *' , ^ 

The Department tum'ed for assistwice to officers of the U.§; 
Public Health ServicAThey responded that it was "unlikely that 
' any chemist capable of' manufacturing ^neoarsphenamine could be 
persuaded to go to China at this time since there are only five such 
experts in the t'nited States and all are engaged in emerjrency wo^k.*' 
Regarding vitan^ins^ they commented that . a dietitian to a^L^ 
in utilizing natural vitamins would be of gr'eater service to Chirf# 
than a chemist tc^ produce synthetic vitamins . . . ^ Finally, as for 
the sulfa dhig?, they pointed ouf that "productioi? of 'sulfanilimi^e* 
requires about three "pounds of basic chemicals for ekcft pound of 
finished' drvg." Cl^ in. wiring this new><fto,the Embassy, gently 
inquired as to "the availabilitj' in west China of such primary 
chemicals and of the necessary* laboratory equipment or the pcfai- 
brlity of manufacturing them there/' This inqjiirv'Vas introduced 
with excessive taot bearing the stamp of Mr. Peck*s deticacy in han- 
dling uiatters involving tIJhinese face in the ^^rtime situation: 
. • • , - * ' * 

"Without in' any way wishing^ to suggest what course of 

action the Chinese Government should pursue in this matt**r the 

Department is forced to discuss the availability of suitable 
• chemista."^ \ 



, The Chinese NHA withdrp^t alVthree requests filter a mid-May 
meejing with Embassy officers in which th^ Chines^ staff doctprs 
agreed oA t|ie*ilnjliiCticality of filling them for the reasons set forth 
• by, the IJ.S^ap^H Service. In .doing sd^ however, ^Ke NH^ 
^^v^Q\hx di>erge<|/!^rfrhis subordinate3 in expressing the opinion, 
Ihough not insistifig, that *^such a man could give valuable adv#ce 
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and make suggestions regarding the prepatfUion ^italics added] for . 
tlie manufacture pf these as well as other drugs/' ^ 

T|Li^c^se illtrstratcs a-probl^ni that c.onstantly reyurredju) the 
^ eiisuing^^iiths and yean?, namely considerations of prestige. It \yas 
^undoubtedly very human tlmt the ChiTiese who had been cut olf — 
from contact witb^the outsule woijd for five painful yedrs sho^d, 
. wlien- offered assistance by tlie U.S. G0\eriuHent, proudly reqifet the 
I latest and best. /Questions of immediate need, of applicability to con- 
ditions in <^he backj^rd region coii>tituting*Free ('Hina*» of trans- 
/^=jS!rtationtlifhpITties, perhai)> most important, of wartime priori- 
/ ties ^olsi^wher&Jji the wfcrld were left to the Americatis to discover 
for themselves^Ieanwljple, in'Washington tTie CU. China unit under 
Mf, Peck.^ le^lei-ship tended jto 'uncritical response to Chinese Gov* 
emment ifequ^s within the limits of avariable, funds and qualified 
ex|)erts 'willii^g to go.\The Embassy, .M-hich acted as^ middleman 
^ between the Chungk^ngs^and Washington officials concerned, was 
imderstafTed and overworked with wartime preoccupations. For the 
first two T(*ars/of the t'V prograni»it had no officer assigned to fiill- ^ 
time ^dministration*,'>of tlJ^ CI" operations at the Chungking end. 
*Von^qn^n{\\^ fimq}ji^^\^,^^T^ ^normally forwarded without critical^ 
comraent^aJ|HK|^a^t»all too often without adequate indications of 
whal w a^jgp||(% |^j) f t l|e exjx'rt requested. t 

A im^emmnKn^k e of this was the ctfse of that very Stk young 

• animal Wmier op loa/i irom the U.S. Dej^artment of Agriculture, " 
Ralph Phillips, already quoted above, who went to 'China. for the 
Cr program iri IJ)4.3. 

"Wh^n I was ^p]|^oa^h^d^. by the Department of State to coipe 

' over fof my present^ork/' ho wrote to Ambassador Gauss, 

' - » . . ' * * ' J ^ 

*'I rG/|uestefl informatibn on ^ch pofnts as where I would be 

^stationed, just what ty{)^ of work was needed, etc^, but was -told 

that such inform^if^n couW not be obtained because it would be 

embarrassmg to nhk surh quesfions of the Chinese^Gov^mment, 

()n.,the basis'of what I now know, this aftitud^was absurd* If 

. sopieone in a position to judge had sat dovn with thp Minishy 

of'Agrirlilture officials and wotfced-out'in detail just wha^ they^ 

• ' ^elt their needs werfe and^what tyjie of prograjji tbey hoped to ^ 

' Undertake, I woriTdhave.lx^ep in'a much better position to under- ' 
tafte the work and* the B^inls'try wbtild have been in a oetter posi- 
^ . tion to use my services. Some exchange of ^iews would have o^n , 
very helpful to partie§» As it was, if the progfaln they*liad 
^planne<Mor pie had been followed expli<^it^y, as they expected it 
would be, mv time in C1\ina would have befen very largely 
wasted. . t . This is one e^xample of the type of service a ma^ 
' -c^uld give if his entire tirnt were ^voted to the needs of tn? ^ 
program. Also, jf AmeijiiBn money **to be spent on such a pro- ^ 
gram, we certainly hav^ the right to usk enough questions to 
•assure ourselvesthat the money will be >J^isely-spent,'^° 
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It seems preposferous tilat "etobarralsing the Chinese Govern- 
ment" rould have been pot to him as a reason not to provid^j^im the 
desired information. Mr. Peck s hypersensitivity to questionis of face 
as they concerned our hard-pressed Chinese ally is the only explana- 
tion that comes to mind. Yet Phillips' second point, that tbere should 
have been, and should be, a skilled middleman to sit down with the 
Ministry officials and work out a meaningful plan of action went to 
tlie heart of the matter. We needed a cultural officer in the Embassy 
assi^ed full time to cope with" the arrangements, plans, and infor- 
mation required by these specialists ^fore and after they arrived 
in China, and to administer the manv other aspects of the CU China 
program. ^ \ 

Perhaps most of all we needed a cultural officer to commitiiicate 
to the home office the realities of the sc ene where the program was 
taking effect, including not only the hits but' also the misses. * As it 
was, we sent 16 American specialists to China in J 943 without such a 
represeiitative in the Embassy. They were turned over to the Chinese 
ministries concerned which themselves bore the heavy responsibility 
for providing them housing, food, and transportation as well as a 
* program, interpiieter (if ri^c^ssary), ayl'lco workers. Phillips spoke 
forthemall wh^ he wrote, • 

^ ' "Oil'r instructions stat« tKat we are to be* respdfisible to the 
Amba,?sa^or, but if this/rsponsibility is to be interpreted merely 
as an occasional report of activities, the individual specialist and 
.^the program <*annot functibn eflPectiv^ly. There is need for a 
'jrreater feeling of responsibility for thei specialist on the haft 
of theT^mbassy and an effort to coordinate the activities of the 
various men and to suppiv their needs for inf<ymation and ma* 
♦ terraK To date, this jieed has been ^upnlied bv one Inan who has 
* , attAnpted to do it in addition to other duties." ^\ A 

^ Philips' tho\ightfttl letter apparentl;p had its efTe^t'on the Am- ' 
bassador who three months later (March 1944) ^signed J. ,Hall 
Pa.xton, a Chini language officer, to give full time to/tlie CtXfcro- 
gram. Yet the fact that the problem was still not ectirely solved six • 
mqi^hs later is^^evidenced by a telegram from CU- Washington to the 
Emoa^sy which starts out : "Please obtain from the. National. Re- 
-sources Commfssion detaiFed statements of the duties to be assigned 
each specialist in order that^thev m^be guided* ii^ selecting ^uip- 
. ment and in makinc: other preparanons,^' and goes on thus, with . 
snjWen.loss of heart: "Telegraph at least synopsfs of prospective 
. ' ' duties/'"' * 

^ The communication to the Jiome office in Washif^gton of thei 
realitieaof the Chungking-scene and th^'efTect of the program there 
I. w.aaiaccorhplished not by the cultural officer but by the various 
American specialfsts theniselves. They were, after all, ^trking^^r 
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closely with their Chinese colleagues, seeing and sharing to a certain 
extent their living conditions, succeeding or failing in their assign- 
ments for various complex reasons ranging from personal to political, 
and always sSbject to the abnormalities of the wartime situation. 

The balance of this chapter is devoted to an attempt to present 
significant quotations from the rejwrts of a number of these men. 
Man)' of the reports are missing altogether and apparently' never 
reached the National Archives; here we are fescuing from oblivion 
a small part of the words and deeds of that group of .\mericans who 
wore precursors in China of such programs as Point Four and AID 
which in, the dec-ades since Vive sent personnel to perforin ^similar 
f unct ions in man v parts of the globe. 

i 



^ The first American technical expert to go to China under the 
Cr China program was Walter C. Ijowdermilk, Assistant Chief of 
^ the Soil Conservation Service in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He had been a pi^fessor of forestry at thji University of Nanking 
from 11)22-27 and during that period had worked with the Inter- 
national Famine Relief Commission in China's arid north west. *H is 
services were specifically requested by the Chinese Government in 
1042 to help combat erosion and floods and improve erop yields in 
that same area. 

Due to wartime conditions, his elapse<^ time from Washington 
to Chungking was three months. He traveled by bomb-laden 
freighter through the Panama Canal, down thh west Coast of South 
America, around the Horn and across the South Atlantic to South 
"Africa. From there onward he flew, via Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, 
and over the Hump from Assam, but, with numerous unavoidable 
delays, the 9,000 milfes cov-erc^ even on this leg of the'trip took a 
'month. : ' 

Lowdermilk^s comments on the end of this flight are vivid: 

"I had one of the most fascinating experiences of mj life 
as T ??^'udiod tly^ intricate pattem^f hiH terracing in >Sze-. 
chwan, . . . Here was an entire lamlscape which represented* 
' 'the labor, care and love of the land by millions of people through 
many centuri^ of .time. . . . Here wa^,extensive cultivation of 
well .^tere^ sloping lands and yet not a sign of erosion any- 
were. / . . To me, these achievements were far more in^posing 
than the 'pyran)ids of Egypt, which are so faijiaous yet took only 
twenty .y?ars of slave 1 jbor to build." * . 

By. contrast, the northwest loess-lands tQ which hi proci^eded 
with a staff 8f eight Chinese assistants wehi deeply eroded. In* seven 

t it 
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mouths of field work, Ix^ginning in the spring of 1943, the group 
established demonstration projects of cx)ntour strip cropping on 
loessa] slopes to absorb the rains,, aVid planned "revegetation" by 
dropping from planes onto 'rain-soaked soil clay pellet$*tentaining 
seeds and fertilizer. In addition, he observed that the construction 
of soil-Saving dams to collect silt, tree-planting on hillsides and* along., 
stream bar\ksi and other major works were clearly necessary to pre- 
serve the land and improve food production. 

I^owdermilk submitted to the Exeeutive Yuan at the end of 
1045 a report based on his field work which reconynended the estab- 
lishment of 22 pilot projects. These dealt with the problems men- 
tioned above as well as related roadb^iildin^development of irriga-. * 
tion systems, purchase of farm machinery, and the organization of a^ 
network of equipment repair workshops. The totahcost for carrying 
out his recommendations he estimated to be rS$20 million. 

It was characteristic of t-he times that, following sub^fesion of 
his repc^l^to them, the Chinese Govemmeii|; jrJved.him off to thfe 
' ' Ignited States with the understating th^he was to complete the 
list of requirements apd arrange for .financing of his recommenda- 
. tions by the U.S. Government. The latter effort faile<l (in the depths 
pf wartime), to his bewilderment and chagrin. But manv of the 
developments-he envisioned were carried out by the People's Republic 
of ChinaMn the next 25 years using China's own resources of man- ♦ 
jpower and without dependenceon foreign capital. 



Ralph Phillips, already well known to the reader, like Lowder- 
^ilk reached China in the early months of the war only with diffi- 
culty. He sailed from the we^t coast of the United States in February 
1943 to India via Australia and New ZeaJand and^did not reach 
Chungking until May. tie was loaned by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in revsponse to ^Ministry, of Agriculture request for 
an expert in artificial insemination^f horses, cattle, and other farm 
anynals,*This was another .preposterous request for the ".latest and • 
best" regardless of its suitability to prevailing conditions. 

Phillips took with him to- China the requisite equipment for 
artificial i^nsemination but found on his arrival that there were no 
genetic re.search centers, nq Rested sires, no selected males or females 
of superior stock, no concentratloiTof females for the purpose, and 
no ref rifireration. In view of this situatinjfi he was irked to find that he 
was expected to demonstrate artificial insemination to attract crowds 
and draw publicity. Since there was n\j^ossibility i|ri, the^circum- 
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Stances to use artificial inseinijrfition for the improvement of stock, 
he left his materials behind when he traveled in thetiorthwest so that 
he could concentrate on less spectacular but more relevant aspects 
of animal husbandry sych as range managemerrt, harness design, and 
other immediate areas of improvement in the efficient utilization of 
animal power. On his departure from China he turned over the in- 
semination equipment for use with horses to an army remount station 
along the Burma Road,^nd that intended for sheep, goats, and bulls 
to a Chinese professor of agriculture at Shapingpa outside ' 
Qiungking.^* 

Rewi Alley, writing of a 1974 trip to the northwestern province , 
of Kansu, reported that artificial insemination is being used in that 
fonnerly reqiote region for improving livestock.^' The 30-year gap . 
between Phillips' months in China's northwest and this reported 
development make it very unlikely that there is any link between the 
two, but the technical advances achieved ii? China in those years 
undoubtedly make artificial insemination a practical means for the 
iinproveinent of animal breeds there today. 

Phillips and ilay G. Johnson, another very capab^ animal hus- 
bandry specialist who had been^sent to China by CIJ at the request 
of the Ministry of Education, on their return collaborated on a book 
entitled Thp Llresfock of China^'' which was published by the 
Dopartiiient in English and translated into Chinese by their former 
rolloa<rues. It contamed much ^firsthand descriptive material and 
deinonstrated Phillips' interest in the problem of breeding livestock 
adapted for unfavorable environments. r 



i ' ' A typically complicated ciUtural relafions venture wa^ the as- 
si^inent by Cr of four American journalists to the Chinese Minis- ' 
ivy of Information in the sunifner gf 1943.^ The request for thede 
specialists arose i^om an episode which took place in Washmgton * 
earhefr in 1^43. HomngtoU; Tojig, the suave, articulate American- 
trained journalist who headed " the Ministry was accompanying 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek on her warti^ne visit to America. She 

^ ihtjAiuced him to President Roosevelt 'and irf the ensuing Conver- 

. sation the President told him that there should' be more human 
interest stories coming^out^^tXIhina for the American. people.^^ 

Madame Chiang's trip was an unsuccessful attempt to upseit • 
the already determined" grand strategy of the Allies which had 
^ttled on a Europ-first policy. Joint action to. defeat the enemy 
there was the preeminent aim, to which major" military, industrial, 
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manpower, and other resources were committed. Chitia wis for'tfi^ 
time being ntfcessarilv slighted. The fall of Burma* had been^a shjOQk 
to the beleaguered Chinese, as had been the defeat by the. Japanese 
of American and at l>er allied bastions in the Pacific ayea ojie^3::^ne, 
America's entry into the war against Japan had inspirea^ii \he 
Chinese a dream of immediate rescue after the long struggle ;/the 

, dream was fading into disillusion and bitterness. 

Both Madame Chiang and Hollingtpur-Totig'had lU^ed for years"^ 
in America. They were aware of th^ power of public opinion, to 
sway U.S. Government policy^ peacetime. Madame Chiang's speech 
to a joint jression of the Houses of Qongress an/ her subsequent 
nationwide travels were aimed at winning hufher jjpnorities for 
China throusrh the arousal of .American publLt opinion. Tong set- 
tled on another tactic for the s^lirlfe purpose/ To improve China's 

^'public relations" witlt the American people^^'he approached the De;, 
partment of State to send to tlvfe Ministry of Information under the 
CV China program four experienced iimerican- newsmen to im- 
prove. the Ministr}''s capacity to deliver news of China acceptable^ ^ 
to the A-merican (and BritisK) public. ' 

Presumably this mov^^'was inspired by the conversation with . 

.President Roosevelt and undoubtedly Tong's immediate and pressing 
request w^s ordered by ^ladame Chiang to whom he owed his posi- 
tion. The project was;presented by Tong to Mr. Peck as ei^rsed ^ 

' by Generali^imo C^ang himself. Immediate affirmative action re- 
sulted and b\ tliVI^, 1943 four new3men had been found and ap- 
pointed. These w^re:' Floyd Taylor, a specialist in news editing; 
George Grim, ai\ experienced* t^adio newscaster; George Alexander- ' 
son, a skilled /Thews photographerV.^nd Frank;. Buchner, a feature 
writer. Like^'tlie other American specialists sen^ to China in the * 
early year^' of American participation in the wa^r, their passage to 
China to^ months; Grihl was the fif^t'to reach Chungldng on v 
Octobep'i'h. ^ " ' • . ^ * . ' 

Gfim's first report to the AmbassadoV spelled out his und^r- 

* standing of his assignment, * - . , • 

"First, ip wrifee, produce* and arrange for American net- 
work and major station broadcasts from China. Second, to 
train the personnel both- of XGOY [Chungking statfen] and 
the Central Broadcasting Adijiinistration. This is done by in-V 
struction and exaifiple." 

- - He threw himself with enthusiasm into the task md within 
six weeks of his arrival was feeding regular and special programs . 
fr^m Chungking to American networks, had estabMehed classes 
for announcers and technical control room members, and had writ;.- 
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ten a "handbook for- operation^' that had' been translated into 
Chinese/* / ^ , /- ^ 

The first adverse criticism of the -pro-am appeared in *an ac- 
companying contment by the Director ef OWI in Chungking. His 
priiise of Griip wound up with the ironical observation : 

'•He h^s ma^e^such a success of producing programs in 
China that are commercially acceptable to sponsors in tne 
•"Ignited States whiK being at the Same time good propaganda 
for China, that the net result ^las been that Americar^ broad- 
casters- rfre paying^ood cash for re-broadcasts of official Chinese 
programs ix). the Ujiited States. Tfiis immediately removes the 
- possibility of our 'appealing to the Chinese government for*re- 
bw^rg^l^s of Ameri(:^n Government programs in China on a 
reciprbcal basis. ""^^ • ' ; • \ 
— ~ • • - ' ■ 

^ - The clouds continued to gather. Floyd Tayipr, the news editor 
{v(fin the >^ew ^rk Wcrrld Telegram, an already distinguished 
journalist in his efafly forties, reported to* the AiUbassad^r for (the 
information of- the Department the difficulties Ji6' was encounterW 
shortly after bis arrival. These were' the fact that the Minist^of 
Information to which he wag. accredited was a Kuoniintang Party 
organ engaged in turning out prppaganda, that ceiisorehip of the^ 
Dews by the Chinese Government went to abs&rd lengths, and that 
be found himself in competition with American commercial^ press 
coi:respoihdents gtatioited in Chungking. 

Tayldr 'pointed outsat he had been appointed "to assist the 
Chinese Mimstry of Information* as a specialist in the Vewriting and 
-editij^of news" and was •expected to^be useful to the war effort by 
.^jrWrng the Chine^B Government ii>jthe preparation of wais^news aird 
* in .the training of news editors who are responsible for war news." 
Yet so far he had found himself working in a>p\ibli,city^rvice with 
the purpose of giving a favorable pi^ure of ChinJ^ to readers, in 
AmBric^a. At, the sanie time representatives of American news serv- 
ices in Chiha were unable due to lack of news sources An4 tastrfai- 
^^ent. Chinese censorship to send to the Uni^ States what tM% re- 
garded as a true picture of .China. It was the Minis<*y'of -Infwina;! 
tion, to wRIch-he^as 'assigned, which enforced th^ censorshljl^'he 
points out. Important material was suppressed, but also such trivia 
as the fact that Chinese audieftces^did noi like the movie version <rf 
Pearl Suck's The Good Earth. Th&t news had been eliminated Iroixi 
an-article on the ground Jbhat it migEl disturb China's fdreigif rela- 
tiorts. * * * ' , 

* 'Taylor discussed wjith Tong this matter of censorship which 
so -annoyed t^ej^r^^ correspondents in 'Chungking. Tong told 
him that Ihey were annoyed by the censorship '^'only because tfiejjr 
f ' 
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insisted up<fii writing about politics, military affairs, inflation and 
, corruption" ( !) Taylor commented wryly, "These subject might well ^ 

be of interest to the American reader at tl^ time, when the Chinese 

arc anxious to obtain American njpjjUy for the pipsecution of the war ' 
^ now and for development of their country aftfrthe war." 

Three months later Taylors second report to the Ambassador 

about the development of his assignment stressed his same conclu-^ 

sions based on further-experience. 

"It seems clear to me that any American working for the 
Ministry [of Informatioi^is to some degi-ee a i>re^ agent for 
the Kuomintar\g.an(i the^Jhinese government. No matter how 
t Careful he ilTay oe, and I have tried to be cAreful, he is part of a 
fabric of deceit. Certain facts about China — facts of no military 
significance — he must not write. Cheese officials are determined 
to do their best to conceal these facts from the world and are 
especially deternnned to conceal them If rom the people of Amer- 
ica, the people with the bulgingj)ocket books. 

"Any Amerij?an working for the Ministry' is part, of an ' 
organization which would not'permit anypne to send to America 



a sanely written and whollv* accurate article about some of the 

little> 

known in Atnerica, the count rv frorn which China is so anxiour^ 



Fascist tendepcjes of the Chinese government,. which are little 



to obtain help, both now and after the war. 

• -e Pi 



"While suppressing articles which give J^icture .^China 

as it is, the Ministry' sends Jte America stones about the 
gatlant Chinese artc^ing thiRr that despite obstacles.^iinesB 
officials like to. see China pictured ^s a poor bnt-desennng coun- 
try. They are perturbed when she is picturecl^s4)eing not quite, 
so deserving as she might be."' ♦ ^ * 

* At the end of his report, he concluded : ♦ 

^"I clearly see the desirability, which a^t the moment is a dire 
necessity, of Cl!5Tiese-.\raeriran cooperation, hbth ftow and after 
the war. I believe that the Cnlturar Relations program, esipeciallV 
so 'far as the agrirultural emerts are concerned, is a good one. 
I have developed |i strorjor liking for the Chinese. I Jike my 
Chinese associates, witluwhom mv relations are excell^ff. T fre- 
quently hfu*e been entertained in their miserable, straw thatched. 
* ^at infested, murl and bamboo houses, ^am a friend of their wives 
. and theirchildren. ' • - 

H*I am of the opinion, however, that th<^ present js not a time ' 
for an Americnn p^overnment emnlnvee to be ^working in the 
Iftternatirtnal Publicity Department." 

With that, he proposed to the Ambassador that his appointment 
shQiild not be e.Ttended beyond the original vear anfiithat the project 
^ should be 'quietly dropped.' Th^ Amba.ssador* concurred that no 

additional specialists should be sent tg^the Ministry of Information 
and that Taylor's appointment should not be extended in yie^ of the 
faifttthat'^'the use of Am^ricdn Goyemment paid personnel in a Party 
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Ministrywhose cliief objective is the dissemination of propaganda 
-aimed |it the' United States does not |^em desirable." At the same 
nij^e hje noted that ' 

a "... Mr. Taylor has been one of the most Successful a 

pointees.sent by the Depar^ent iinder its.cultural relations pro 
gr^jti^r Cflina. He^ias bjpen factful in his (fealinge with the 
GhCpse, wijoys the confidence and goodwill of Dr. Tofig and his 
A associ'ites in the Ministry, ^tg well as of 'the foxeign press '6or- 
/ fespbn dents, and haa been extremely coojjerative \^ith the^Eui- 
) bassy. His j)ictufe of the'press situation^, China,^ that of an 
^ -e^^rienced newspaper man, new to China, whcrhas retained an 
* ^objectivQ viewpoint,' and is J3^4iaps the clearer beAuse of his 
-position l^elmd tl^ tW»:mg*witlv-the chief jpropaganda 

In the same despatih,^tlfe i'^jjp^ad ah exdption in,^e 

,ica«e of Greorge Alexandersoh, tlflnews pho|t^ap||ici|G|i lea vie from 
the Newyork Times^ by supporting hi&continuaace as desired fcy the 
Ministry since his duties were, in the Ambassador's«estin1atu)n, "less 
alon^pHte^propaganda lines'' than TaJ^lar's« Alexgjidersoadid ill fact 
stay' with the Ministry for^Jwo full ^rs though Taylor^ Grriiji; and 
Buchner had left by the end of onU BefdTe his depirt|ife from ]Jew 
Y6rk, he h^^d visitifd the Ghin^ News Service (the ]SnSw Yorrf^aErh 
of the Ministry oMrrforraation) and f^'^ld the fildS inadequate ^and 
the avai^We^ictur^ poorjli^i^hnica^^ality ancjr subject matter^ 
Fourth eifmbfejbe was t(Jdj^^th&y ha^not ry8fei%^ed '^^icture fcom 
Chungking in over six- months. He cotftm^nted in a'.report to the 
Ambassador written afW^l* his first seven months' seryic^in China: 

* "Upon reaching Chungking J quickly foifnd tl^ reason for 
ttiis lack *of mateii|l. TJie photogra|khicf department ^as stag- 
. ' hating. Nothing oriit^rest to tMpi, nothing Tjas new,;Tftey' 
*Hfcd se^n the same scenes^ the same people, the sair^^rroundings 
r fc^years. Feature stories occurred, J^f ore their eyes without their 
seeing! They thought tlie only story V^rth covering was the 
Generalissiiilb making a speech, addressing troops o** othefr public 
gatherings, Thi?y neecjed a .frefeh viewpoint. In seven thonths t 
have tried to combat tlii> disinterest, this'lethargy that'pervaded. 
1* think I am saicceeding. It is reflected, in "tJieiv.pJSSures." ^ 

ffJi'e lethargy tJiafAlexanderson»desc|Sbed was endemic through- 
out- theij^fireaucrac^ in Chungking by mia"r^l&44 but the h\giography 
o^ the Gen^pllis.sittio wa^ the ^v'lVc^fy and.^ontinuing function of the' 
Party Ministry; therefore a-safe preoccupationi of its staff. The 
enthusiastic young Amerioah ;iews photo^2Tapher»-uninHibitej^.bj the 
political insights that'*so froutled X»ylor*-9aw the Chines scene^with 
fresh eyes and recorded in picture stoKes!, sent to New Y#r}c f50on 
after his arrival, "the city, of Chungking, transportation, radio/ 
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shops, manufacturing, newspapers, inflation, municipal government 
and entertainment/' 2' His own photographs of scenes of this nature 
as well a» Chinese and American Arrfed Forces and portraits of lead- 
ing- personalities weFe very useful to the New York office to builcl up 
their* file of Ulu^trative material to accompany future news releases^ 
and feature stories. • . . ' 

^Hoypever, perhaps -his 4nost lasting Influence wasvVccomplished 
through his teaching yoi^g Thincee photographej^he special stills ^ 
-ei new^ photography; captioning, ^nd other technlcaL details and in 
pvganizifig the all-ixnportaVit ferial mmberijag and filing system for 
tjie ^#arly 7,000 captioned |^ttires and 15,000 feet o^^ 35 mm.JfilE^ 
» made by himself and his staff during the first 20 mOjaths of hi^^^ 
' Jn China.. He greatly improved the q^ljty of photographs which. 
^ the Chinese Xewl Sef\-ipe c^ild furnish American pub)i^ons^y 
JL^ si^pl® ex^dient of filing cont^ prints i^^^ Chungking and send- 
^ ^ijig tlie negate ves" to Xet\' Yojpk. Thi^ jrasthl#r6ver5e of the procedure 
/ Hhenin usq. It niiftant that a journalisl radioing a Mory^from Chur;ig- 
kingcpuld'exaniin&the pictifre files 'for appropriate illustrations, the'^ 
nnmbeVs'of the pictures chosen could then be transmitted by radio 
. to New^ork andi^lossies-eould reach the editors of the puWipations 
. ^,concefTied almost Is soon as the^§tory itself. The'scale of operation ^ 
^ 'aehievedjimler.his leader^ip was extraordin?irv considerin^^iuit, 
for ejcample* on has arrival he discovered that airpiwessing of films 
by the Ministry was necessarily being done* at jiight sitice '^lie large ' 
clacks in the walls, caused by the bon^bings,j>i'^lLded developing 
in the daytime. . \ . My* first job was to design anSJliaW built dark- 
rooms where the work could be done during the day. . . Sis 
. energ>- and enthusiasm in grappling with these nfaterial problems had- 
*. their counterpait in his effect in raising the morale of his coworkers. 
^Of the. four journalists sent by CU, he was best placed to do IwthTa 
first-rate technical'and at the sfeme time politically neutral job which, 
because of his own wide-ranging resp?)nse to all asperts 6^ the Chinese 
• scene, escaped the narrow confines cf Party propaganda 'and" con- 
tributed materially to heightening American nnder*inding of (^'hin?^. 

The Xational Rasources Cc^missi(Tn of China in 1944 remiesHld 
. by name»Kdwm K. Smith, metallurgist, to improve the qualify and 

fase the production of t-rench mortars lit the Chijiesc rit)vern- 
ai-senals. lie reached Chungking in the early autumn of 1944 
spent t)ic next eight months in various arsenai|ifej,4r^ 
steel works cojiceix|rat*ing in pai*ticular on iiuj)ro\ ing sand ^sfTl^s 
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and^veloping p|raianent niolds..Teaching was aA important aspect 
iof Ins work'ahd for tliis purpose he had brought slides to illustrate 
lys talks. Before leaving Chiifa hXgave away tlie handbooks he had 
brought with him and ordered relevaiit Books and" journal^ senkfrom 
the United^tates. He hims^ilf managed tg make microplieto^aphs of 
some of the ^iid-cast and permanent mold shells for comparative 
purposes and these with other fcundfy wq^ photograpl^ were de- 
velop^ for him in China by tlie Army Signal Corps and OWL 
Smitlrs tireless concern,, not only with the technical problems 
which ary^e, but also witli thie hunmn ones made him well Ijked-by 
hi^ associates. The accelerating inflation ni'^the spring of 1945 drew 
this comment from him : "Therj^ is some discontent, due to the ra^id 
ris^ prices, and comparatively, little increase in salaries. For ex- 
ami^Ie, during the past hix' weeks, the cost of lunch in the; city 
(Kunming) has risen from (^X$Bfy) to At the/same time^^the 

immediate relevance ol the woilt to the winning of the war con-' 
vinced liim that it took precedence over other options which a ppea led 
to his war-weary coworkers. ' ^ . ^ 

''I amViot conversant with the overfall picture foroost-war^ 
plans, but I cannot see the logic 111 sending the best ^vdnng engi- 
neers to .\merica wjien production is so bacllv needed here. For 
^ example, Tze Yu Iron- and Steel Works said that they were 
• Ending sixteen of their engineer's ^ the States, including all 
the^ones I thought useful for production. At On^ral Machine 
fi^Vorkfr] tlie 'same pro^cessr is^aking -place. Th^ onrs -wJio can" 
pass the e*iminatjoiis go t*the States, those cannot pass , 
stayjiet^e. Most of tlie engineers I talked with liajm great desire 
to go to A niefrioa Hinder the Foreign P^conorrtic Administration 
program, and some of them said.frankly that they are not inter- 
ested in war production, lis they wish to l)e prepared for'better^ 
jobs a3^er.tlie war."- - • - * 

His own stay in China ^'^s,about|to be cut short by hear|: trouble* 
rUagnosed by the f^mbaf^y s Navy d(^ctor, but the o|^ inkling it 
\fa^ a seiftence at the end ^f the same report: ''I might mention in 
passing that I have \yrked*>seveh days a week at these plawts for 
almost seven months, and I am beginning to feel it/' " 



A problem of great importance to Cliifia was that of establish- 
ir^industrial sfandards for her econor%v. National standards were 
n^ked \ for " purchasing, production, fnd specification* to unify 
doipe.stic industrialization and ctafoxpipto requirem^nts.of foreign 
trade. Dickson Reck, a sUndards erpeh^was sent by the Department 
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to assist the Chinese Mini.stries of EduratllJ ami of Economic Affairs 
in this matter at its rfitihest. Hi« stay iu China ir]volved working in 
the w^t^n provinces during the \v$ir amHTT-ri>€ east for more'ftan 
a. tear thereafter. On, the basi^^of his \/ide travels and obseFvktions V« 
he \trote r » 

*There_ is very Httl?'?«ta«<mrdization (of equipment) to 
shnplify 'operation, j?eij)acement anc^r^nnir.'With few exceptions 
the eqiiipmeTft ijj individual pla'ijes is a Ifodge-pcJUge of various - 
makes, various.' desigps, .various countries of origin, and has been 



acquired at various' ti^e^v^r a span of the past forty years. This 
<^onf usion .of s^'Stems. the re.siiltingji^fficiencies, is char- 
acteristic of indiistrysthroughout China. A. stems from the facts \ 
that Chine-e iiidu^y has been built in Urge part with foreign, 
ecjuipment irflported from botK nie^jcai^l font>pound coimtnes \\ 
and'was specified by engin^rfs soifteSj? whom^were trained to 
think in terms of metric mit^ and soirte of whom were'trained to* ^ \; 
think in Toot-pound unil|LNo -thought Was -giren originally to \ 
problem^ beyond the wallff^f the pl^nt which was being built, in ^ 
other'words, to th.e necessity for a single system of weights and ^ 
measures for th^countr}' as a^»le/' 

' Reckjioted in the same reiK)rt that ''the metric^ system is decidedly 
l)redonunant" in tjie ea.st coast pilants that were still operating at the 
^ end of the war. and \\\ \ ie^f its logic as d system aHdits iyternational 
'acceptance in scienti^aiid technical measuremeilt^; he recom- 
, mended to the (liinese authorities that it'shmild be the^basis for the. 
new national standards to l)e promulgatect. WTien thisM^achedi^fe 
ears of Ambftssadou Hurley, he exploded. He called Reck on the carpet 
and^^ated him for rocommencUng standards which were not tailo# 
^ made for tlie puMiase of Americjfn exports. i<ecks attempt' to per- 
suade liim that this move was in the l>est\nterests .of Ohhm. \^hicll . 
faced thr i)ostwar task.of building uj^ l^er -industries from scratch,^*, 
simply furth'er infuriated JIurley. * , 

Though soon forgotten Sy^ Hurley, .apparently, the episade briefly * 

♦ spotlighted a question of cultural ie)a|ions policy which aii>se more *. 
than once. ShQuld.advi.sei-s who are sejjt by the U.S. Government to 
assi.st a foreign /;oun try J)e obligated to'^gress for the iftimediate com* 

• merciaJ interests of ^he United States or are Hiey tO;.%ffer* ' ^ 
Aeir I^st judgmenf -svitlibUt refpi-eT]ce to promoting sales or other ad- 
vantages to Aiueril-an coijcvrns ?^Xot withstanding the reaction of th# 
.Vnibassador, .wf, hthl the latter view .and supjxorted onf »ex{Xirts in 
offering their/ajvjre w'ithnut ulterior motives. ^Ute Embassy h&d . 
Commercial Attache and (jtlifi' o%ers assigned.the4Qty of promoting* 
or'otherw^ aichng Auierican't)usiness hitere.st.s. W technical exf^rts 
were not {i4)poihte(r)() augment th>S staff : their disinterested expertise 
was dearly Svfiut they wt^^c called ,nj)on to extend tJltJjeir Cliinese • 
colleagues. , 
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Reck soon won the confidence of the^englneers and officials* '^itk 
whom he worked, imd he responded by b*conHng deeply interested 
not only in his i\'oK Iwt in otjservation an.d enjoyment of Cbiftese 
life and <?ulture. His usefulness becati»e more and mofe obvious as 
proljlems of postwar incfujti'ial reconstruct ion^oomed nearer' and,- 
at Chinese reijuest. his asS5^ment was extended an extra y* by the. 
Departnirnt. "Meam\*hileJie *a(;coaipanied the Se^'retjiry General of 
the Chinese .Standards Coininittee to* afi ' intiimatdonal standards 
nieetin^M^alledhy the I'nited Xatlon^ ih Xew'York'at the.end.of 194^ 
aud urranpMl visits for hini with-j^l^ational standardizing agencies. 
3 city purchasing and weiglit^^llnd jfiSsures^xlepart^^^ and. nu- 
merous plants. yo\xv frunkfiils of standards, were- collected and 
shipped hack to China. Reck reported* that ^'^the ChiTiese Supply 
Coiunii>s,yi)ichi Washington tohfine that 'he [Jjje 'Secretary- General] 
was able to accomplish^ several times more with my help l^an he 
could have alone/'— a comment which seems self-evident.^- ' ^ 



Dr. Hjrrold H. Loufks \\'h() jpd been Professor of. Surger^at ' 
the Peking Tnioii MeJiqal ( ollege in the 1930s returned t>o djina 
under the (1' prolan! in December 1944 at the requesj yf the Chinese 
>>knistry of I^^ducation to teach and 4.emonstiate sWgical techniques 
at various refugee medical colleges, and military and civilian hospi-* 
tafe in Free China. Conducting ward founds, teaching clinics -and. 
seminars, supervising surfrical worlc and 0{>erat\ng, himself, in cen- 
ters scattered in or near CJiuiigking, (:i>erigtu, Lant^how, KTCTTTn^ng, 
and Kweiyang^ kept hiifl very -busy through most of 1945. 
time connections ami friendsh-ips in the Chinese medical w6> 
him very welcome .wherever lie \Ve«t, 'enablirfg him to 
sp^cfHye l>eyon(Wiatafeukble to most of'th^nef^Tomers. 

After the first six weeks o'f his strenuou.s regimen he 
tlie Embafssy : * * * " * 

"Aside. from the more strictly didactic and technical assist- 
ance \vhich I can provide to the instittttions in whicKI have been 
•working, I sa iar have foiirid th^t perhaps the greatest contri- 
buti©5^ I can mak^ is in the field of geijeral morale. The profes- 
♦sioAal personnel of China s medical schools have struggled long 
.j^and hard against niany ob9||cles. They are weary -not only from 
working'under great handicaps and from overcoming almost 
inipossible diffioultie8?%ut also from lack or outside coiitad apd 
Stimulation. Their-eagerhess to talk with anyone who has been 
y in recent c/irltact, with the rest of the medical w^ld is at tinjes 
.V almost pathetic. A little understanding and sympathy goes a 
long way. In comnjon wit4i isolated individuds everywhere, their 
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' corfcern for the supposjed newest developments in medical -sci- 
ence and their apprehensions over their own jbiaginejd deficien- 
^ ^ cjtes'i^ an exaggerated one. They need help ui-k^q^uiring persp^ 
^ tive. Reassurance that the fundamental wnciples of medicine 
• 'and surgery hav^ not changed, and that^u(5i ca!f still be aQ-« 
complislied wghout an unlimited supply ot the most recent 
• / .drugs and gadgets is to me one of the greatest nee4s of t^e mo- 
•paent — and therefore one of the chief objectives.of my work. . . 

j ^^Jfi concl usion he ad v i sed C L* officers : ^ 

< "I Jt>elieve that intelligent help dnd cooperation from even a 
. small group of foreign professional hitn wijiing to accept the 
•conditions of life and share thfe meager 'facilities available can 
^ be of more real help at^his timethanrthousands of dollars spent 
^ fox additional supplies or maiiy fellowships jgxanted for study 
. abroad. I think the. Chinese riiust be helped and encoifhigeil tw 
face their own problems in tkgir»Qwn couhtrj* .with their own 
. 'resources as developed by tl\ffiiseive6 and not trained to thitlk 
that their only salvation lies [n unljmited help from abroft(f— 
help which aH too frequently s^eems to,bnee5 only jealousy »id 

• ^ unhappiness and inefficiencyl and misunc^rstanding," ^ " . • 

The wac ended in the middle of hfeyear in China. A few^months 

• later Dr. Loucks speig some time in medical centers- in the- large east ' 
coast ci^ies^of^Peking^'Tientein, and Shangl^ii., There he encoun- 
t^red some of the immediate pb^war tensions asd conflicts between 
the citi^^y who^ad spent iSie war years under Japanese, occupa- 

^ tion and the Chungking government officials wh<5 now cam^ swahn- 

• ing down upon them. The staff of the old Shanghai Medical Col-^ 

• lege teaj^ing hospital h* discovered to be ''in a tunnoikbe<»ttie all 
who remained in Shanghai have been designated as collaborationists 
and most of thefh dismissed.*' In Peking, by contrast, he reported that 
* mug^h 'wisdom w'aS shown by the first repre8entA{i\4 of the Ministry 
of Educatioa^ud thej Wei Sheng Shu^Xational Health Adminis- 
tration] . , as a result of whirh it^lfems unlikely that an \in- 

^bridgable gulf will de^-?lop between meclical woikers wh^o came west- 
and those who remained behind during the peribd of the war. Tl^e 

* supply .of -qualified individjials is so small that^^e development of • 
such a gulf could be-a major trag^y/' " 

*• Lieutenant Qolonel Johfl T. Tripp was loaned by th#*.S. Army 
to CU to afford the Chinese Government, and particularly the Chi- 
nese Ar^iy Medical ^I^Jninistratioij; his skills in thelnanufacture of 
senufis and vaccine products. In peacetime h^ had been in charj^e of* 
» such, operations as A8SOoidt€i(p>i rector of the^^chigan State De- 
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partment of Health, Unlike.Dr. Lojieks, he^'hed never, be^n to China ^ 
l^fore, but his ability to adapt his expertis^ to such conditions as he 
* J^^^^' *akc do >vith wh*ever equipment was at hand or could.* . 
^ >e scrounged, and, most important his fairness, htS optimism, and 
his enthusiasm madfe him an ideal cKoice for the assignment. 

Tri^p, on his arrival in'China, ^t up and operated a Tabora- ^ ' 
tory for the production oi ^standardized vaccines and serums' and^ 
also twK on the super\ision of the four plasma units of the^Kun- y ' 
migg B!b<>d Banlt 04>eratetl by the American Bureau ior Medical : 
; ^id to Cliina. Thes^^ were no -easy t^sks in the circmnstances since, ^ 
1 as he wrote, '-Any product intended f(Jr intravenous use is difficult 
to prepare. E\-er}- st^ in the procedure mu§t be**both chemfcftlly and 
/bacteriologically cl^n as well 'as sterile* to prevent the fui'aiprod.. . - 
. uct from producing^a febrile reaction jn tiie patient." Obtaining or \ 
™af^^*^^^g the nec^ry- equipmentPfe^d avoiding contamination in ' ' 
the^anufacture of these products were matters of li*fe and death. 

Lkonic!; report^y Tripp on his problems and acco|pplishments 
for the(Wnths of January and May 1945 deserye excerpting foi: the - 
snapshots they give o^both aspects of his Work. These were^soitap of 
his problems: ^hVhile the g^ifmitor was in the US Afmy worfShop * 

• for repair^, the warehouse where it w^s kept was robbed, and all of 
the repair parts weji stolen." ''Bottle clamps % pooling bottle stop- 
pers are inadequafV Apt to result' in 'popping' of stoppers during ' 
shaking";* '^'Running water is needed and cjin installed at little * 
Bxpense," *^'Store ro^s «houkl be straightened out. Real fire haz- . 
ards/' '^:9a(:!teriology labj)ratory is inadequate? Sterile roofm is pe<j- 
«ssary/' And His next' item reads: '^Imported sterile room set up 

^ QUt of doors for occasional storage of cha-^coal because 'glass, wiji- ; ' 
dows afe broken; " "Rats kilfed all yovjig guinea pigs;' His reports ^ 

• of wjiatiie had, accomplished are equally laconic: '-7000 American 
'^eer bottles [U.S. Arifiy empties] have been secured for use with 
intravenous^] utiqn project;' "Comf^ted'manufacfure of first lot of ^ 

. 'smallpgi vaccine." "Continue#'preparation of teaching manuals ^or * ' 
. Techniciart's'Traitutig Cours^;' "Worked on designing and building 
equii>m6nt for mobile intravenous production tmits for Chinese' ' 
army/' "Gave two lectures "on immunelogj in addition to regular' • 
instruction of the juhiorsUflL^^^^^ ' ' , / 

Details of his aptiyki^ur^mplified'somewhat in a letter yrit- jl 
; ten in 1975 rec%]lyig this period! jflp 

f. ^ ^ "I yish that there was a jraj to let Foh^ Kong and l!>r. Au ^ » 

• • know'tjhaf the cholera cult^ure^ isolated during the.1944 cholera 

epidemic, dried in smal} am]f)Oules and sent to?fIH in Bethesda, . • 
\<rere ^\\\ viablje and very pathogenic when opmied and used in ^ 
vaccine re^pch by NIH artd.a couple of universities in 1958. 
(pr mftjb|,1959).. We knew that the cultures were gckxi but we 
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were a bit reluctant to give th^ dd^ails Of 'how ti^y 4ia4 beerf 
prepared. Our centrifqge was a leather bag bni. ten foot raw- 
/ hid^ thong that was whirled by a workman (coolie turned 
• techBician by wearing a white coat) standing on a 3 foot hi^ 
rock. Not very elegant-r-but very effective in |^a<:king bacten^ 
i and much jcheaper than the 'electric centrifug^which xequiredif 
gasoline and cost about, the same as electricity ^nerated by the 
. old Pullman car generator and the coal-bumingjStanley Steaifier 
automobile engbie which our Chinese mechaiucs hated because 
they weqe sure it would blow sky hi^h. : 

''Our 'centrifuge technicians* also opeoited the vacuum 
pump and th^ cultures were frozen in tl^^-Gil^ley ^<f5^-Ball re- 
frigeration unit which wa3 charged dailv^by hewing over a smal} 
' charcoal fire. The six college graduates whoSvorked \^ilh me 
worlced out the' methodolog\\ 'All I ever'^^was give them a 
». . straightforwari^ statement _of the promem !^E&^a?i'^9pen discus- 
sion of t^ie possible ways oT arriving aff Ae dejired end product., 
They solved their own problems and very qUidcly Jicquired con- 
fidence that they could blow glass, op«rate au acetylene gener- 
ator, make a test-tube hcush or do what^ve^ wjfKnecegsary. It was ^ 
fun working with them, because they wiere so eager and enjoyed, 
tReir activities tQ the fullest extent." ^ . 

Clearly, Colonel Tripp had mialitips of personality which en- 
abled him to, accomplish the vin4>ossible ; namely, to carry a very 
- advanced techniqu^^o a very Backward area, train assistants in the 
'demanding manufactu i * iiig pr ocess and, despite all the complica- 
tions, produce usable results. 



The last of the visiting profe^rs sent to China under ihh 
^Presidents En?ergency Fuitd was Nathaniel Peffer. Professor of ^ 
• Political SciencYat^^mbi^ University. He hAd known a number ' 
% of the Kuominta^ig Le/deife for Over t^a decades, fi/^t as a journalist . 
reporting from Chma on. the natidnaljrt, revd!|jtion of the twenties 
and subsequently through study-vjsits to China in the course of an ^ 
' ♦ ItcaJ&nic career which centered on ChineSe politick ,He reached \ 
Nanking in JiUv of 19i6Just as the hopeful peri(>J of the Marshall/' 
' negotiations iil^bp'mfng taan enSv^ the outbrAk of civil war was 
seen to be unaWdatfje. For the n^l>8if months hfe traveled an^ 
-lectured at the' new).y reopened institutions* of higher edikation in* 
,/ » the eastern the country. Talks with academic. friends,, old 

find new, ^taCi hi^p\fn acute obseVvatfions were the i)ftsis ofa memo- 
rail(ium sent in December at the end of hii appointment to th^ Min- 
. istry of Education ^hich had i^nvited him as aVisitiiig professor. Tht 
.deplorable coiiditipnJ^ he found' are described imdie £ollQ.wing e^- ' 
tracts:, ^ * • - 
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"i; know that the under-financyig of higher education i^ot 

• a mat^r of choice, but I am not sure itsl effects are fully 
realized , . . I do not think one can exaggerate the demorali- 
zation which has set in among the university teacWs. The con- 

. ditiSns under whicb^they have to live, which are nT better than 
duni)g the war and^perhaps worse, have reached the point where 
not only can {hey not maintain a position af academic and pro- 
te^ional dignity but they cannot even maintain health. Badlv 
clothed, wretchedly hmised afid under-nourished-and' soaie^ 
imes overworked because thev.have to take on extra^jobs to 

' JiK,::f i' ^"""^ % '^''""^^ a professional 

^ *30b«^dequately. .Naturally they are depressed, sometimes almost 

hopeless, and thfe is rtot an attit.u.de in which men can doscholarly 
and eduratiohal work properly . . . Tliose who now enter the 
. teachrng profession', despite' the meaner compensation, wilj be 
those who coirfd not do better in'^ny other voca^ion-^the njedio^ 
ere who want- a relatively secura poW,' however badlv paid. This 
gleans that Hie generation that, will come to'maturitvin forty or 
fifty years -will be trained by the mediocre, prhap^ hy- iirom- 
^ petents. . . . I^am awa^e of the econom^o difficulties that con- 
^ ' front the rountrii now, but I think there Should be a elear aware- 
ness of how. high a priority on governmental funds education 
. must hold if the future is not to be compromised.'! 

He pointed to the ill-advised overexpansioij of schods^ at All 
levels far beyond the availability, of Government funds to support * 
them, the result being the '^niyltif^ication of-poorlj- equipped and 
poorly manned institutions," and^the orercentralizatiqn and rigid 
regulation of , educational administration. At the end Peffe^'took up 
;the delicate subject of ^houglit control p \ , 

-V. do not w^nt to enter into any political diseussion, but 
one of the n^ralyzing influences in .higher education now is the 
sense of repression felt by all profe^^prs. Whether v-ightlv or 
. wrongly— and it seems to me riglitly— they believe that|Rey are 
I ^ot free to express Xheir opinions, even in th^ cour^ )f their 
teaching. It hardly needs to be^said that 'it is inTpogsible to teach 
^certain sut^jects in the social sciences without at least having cer- 
' tain cpntro\-crsial questions come up for discussion. To try to' 
teach them without sucji discussion is to teach them so badly 
. that in effect it is, not teaching them' at all^\nd when a man of 
iiitellectual ^lality arid abilitv is forcedWo teach his subject 
badly, to treat itartificially and stripped of its.content, he gets a 
• s<^nsej^^ust nation that sooner or, later undermines his self-^ 
respeoB^t Iqast, (^au.ses him to lose- intereiU: in his work. And ' 
^ studennTnuickly detect that 4hev are ,not bej'ng giverL,the,full 
content of their subject and the effect on theiti/is'to convince them' 
^ that it is not worfliwhile studying or to lose respect for their 
professor^ which rbmes to the same thin,g.;To maintain a <5ystem 
• of high^^r e^catiori without freedom of thought and expression 
'in teaching to wai^te the money expended on it" " 
O ' • * . ' 
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^ . .ft this period of defepening crisis. Ambassador J. Leighton^ , 
Stuart, former President of Yenching University, turned to Pro- 
fessor Peffer for liis impressions based upon his ''wide trai^el and 
'cbiit|cts with allotypes of intelligent Chinese," Peffer s response was * 
sobenhg. ' ' * ' • ' ^ 

^ "America is losing' moral prestige in this country. . . Ad* 
• , . hereifts of the^Kuqmintang and whaj rai^ht be called the reac- 

tionary^ resent 4hat ^\t^i]o not give more activehelp toward'-crush- 
^ in ^the Communists — dnd Russia, by implic^ion'. A latge cla^ 
•^jfcjong business people, academic people^ civil servants resent ^ 
^BRat we giye the gov^nment just enough support to enable*it4o 
beli;pve that It ^?an act with impunity witjiout put>tihg on* it - 
enough pr^iire to make ifchange its spirit 'and its practices. The ^ 
radical but^ not Communist think that our a^ipport bot^i niakes 
ci\^ war'possible and entrenches the worst 'Elements i» power^ 
^ The extreme left is resetitfwl because it believeS^wVaye entrench- 

mj^a fas^t regime in return for its being a too^or oifr Own » 
* ^irposes, which it deehis to be im per ialistije' domination. . . : 
Fot the first time we are-under botb resentment ^nd suspicion.'' 

^ The foregoing quotations from reports of the "Department s ex- 
perts in China betVeen and 1946 present e^n in brief^a more- 
vjvid picture of the disintegration of all aspects of Chinese life .in ' 
this perk>d than subsequent historic generalizalions. familiar to us all, '* 
^ can convey*. Peffer s cofniments, written at the Ver}- end of the period 
; by a lifetijne obser\'er of Chinese life and politics, simply reinforce 

. ' the testimony of others who had preceded him*.Ooo<l wmU. high 
^ *^9S qualifications, pajtience. and determination ou'the^part of the individ- 
ual American expert could have only minimal effect in a ^ituation 
where tliose whom he came to assist wer^e distracted* by all-pervading 
corruption, killing inflation, and eventual political anarchy. 

What long-term effe^'t these Americans? sent ChinsJfe^' CF' 
did have can^never }>e npeasured. Undoubtedly the perso^^jjMfluence • 
.of able and congenial experts on their-immediate'Chinese^QiPeagues 
miLSt" have left ?ome irfiprint. flow much of thi-^ survived thefievolu- 
tionar^! overturn and the Communist regime's insistent erasure of , 
individuals' former relationships with "imperialist America'^'isprob- 
aWy not even recognized or if so ac*knowle^dged now b\ those Chinese 
coUeagiles who are still living. We may at }east hope thAt the tech-, 
nical expertise itself has been'oif use*t0' Chin^ ;n the decades elhce. 
(Appendix IV lijits all the American t^xperts senjf toChina-by CU.) 

■-■ 92 , ' ... - 
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CHAPTER SIX 
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Chinese Educators and Artists 
, Visit the United States 



THE American sc^ne. in the years 1942-49 which concern us here, 
contrasted markedly with the disintegration and'evcntual over- 
turn of the ('hine^^tate discussed in the previous chapter. For the 
first thi-ee 3^ars we W'pre at war. But though this brought about major 
dislocation^^of the notijis of peacetime America, at the same time it/ 
offered special oppo^unities i)eculiarly advantageous to Chi'iiese who * 
Reached th^ United States from Free China at that ]>eriod. For ex- 
ample, since millioi^s of Americans of military' age were in the 
armed eervkes at bases in this country or overseas, American univer- 
sities were {unctioni% but, aside from special courses for the military 
ser^'ices, were underjmpulated in the war years. Their facilities of 
personnel an^ equipment were unprecedentedly available to such in- 
dividuals a^ w^re free to come. For the- same reason, the pressing need 
for additioii^l manj)Ower at home to replace tJiose absent on wtr 
service affomed openings for on-the-job tec^hnical training and for' 
t^ie teni|>orar}' assumption of roles in a \yide variety of fields normally ^ 
filled by Americans. The following chapter, concerned with Chinese 
students in the I^nite^d States, examines Cr's experience in assisting 
them to take ail vantage of these special opi>oi'tuuities. He^. we present 
the rmr unrelated story of bringing to the United States each year a 
sjmrff number of Chinese ii/the'professions\mder "tlie '*exchange-of- 
^rsons^' program of which the American.-expert§4o-ChiHa aspect has 
already been examined. 

The ^'exchange" as it evolved was markedly different m the tw© 
V directions. The Americans who went to China were for the most part 
skilled in technical fields. The Chinese who were invlftH to America 
' were principally from the academic i)rofessions; amajcSrity were pro- " 
fessors of ihe sciences. The final group also included two of China's 
outstAnding writers of fiction and drama and a^fted artist. 

The Americans who went to China were selected to meet requests 
. from Chinese Govemmefl^ agencies. CU assumed that behind each 
request was swne wartime urgency though this, as already not^dj was 
not always the case. The wartime situation.||K^ however, motivate 
CUs project for inviting Chinese to come to the United States. The 
% ' 83 
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intention "was to try to alleviate even in a small. way the Itng-term 
i£g||^n of Chinese refugee academic institutions. The Embassy was 
instructed in October 1942 to convey to six Chinese unf\ersities the 
Departme^j^^ invitatidi^: , 

. . to seject one representative each from their profes- 
sional staffs to come to the United States for residency of about 
one ,year in order tliat sucK representatives may have^hc op- 
portunity to benefit themselves by farther studies in their 
^ • particular 'subjects and benefit their institutions through contact 
with developments in the genet^al educational field. Opportunity. 
' • would likewise arise for^them to brin^ Chinese educational and 
other needs to the notice of interested parties by lectures, speeches, 
or interviews. Representatives should be selected \ilitn these' 
points in mind." ^ ^ - . * /. ^ \ 

- The wording 5f the Department's teegram.l^d the Embassy 
officer who was ■P^ling^the matter to comf lent in a memorandu]|n to» 
the AmbassajJor : . ^ \ 

* . . ^ • • 

"It appears to me that it is not requisite that the Embassy 

in -its invitation limit itself to the phraseology of the Depart-* 
mentis telegram .... I ^ould therefore propose that, in ocder 
that the Chinese concerned are not to feel that we are adopting 
*a patronising attittide to^rd their Scholarship, -we indicate 
that it is anticipated 'that American academic life will receive 
benefits from the proposed contacts as well as- presumably will 
the concerned Chinese scholars and institutions . . . ."^ 

Consequently the invitation as issued ^oll^wed fhe telegrahl 
closely hut added this sentence: ''Ilis contacts with A^jierican post- 
graduate groups w^ld naturally bring to American -academic cir- 
cles a l^etter general uiulei^standing of the Chines(? culture, and be of 
corresponding benefit to the American Mj^pl^* * ^ The addition of this ■ 
sentence was entirely in accf^rd with the De^^artment s basic policy^ 
that cultural exchange should be reciprocal. Hut the fact that the 
Depaftment had neglected to express it and the P^mbasst-felt nec- 
essary to interpolate it reveals a significant difference l)etween,t]ie 
attit^ides of AVashington and Chungking in the. matter. TJiis^is wo Ah 
'examining. * . * ' 

. In AVashington. the CV staff was deeply concerned wjth ameH- 
brating the plight of the refu|i^<ilintellectuals who thVough this pro- 
gram might ''have tlie opportut^* to benefit tKemselves . . . anjl their 
institutions. . . . Further. biRffering them the opportunity "t^o 
bring Chinese^ eflucational and^oth^^r needs tojhe notice of inten?^d 
parties. . P Washington was saying, in el^ect. "By coming to*our 
country yon can Jiot only benefit yourself and'yonf"jnstitution in 
your time of tri|Ll hut y<vi can also press foi' aid frAm 'interested 
parties' here to meet^ China*,s ni»eds." Even this paraphrase with its 
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crude incitement to suppliciition would not lilve appea^. unseem- 
ly m the Wiihhin^rton of m2. Ours wiis certauily tlie iChost and 
^tron<r('st nation m thv world and our sentinienhH athichnient to 
. (1un»over many yoarN not to mention' our piilt at her tive years 6f 
sutrerin<r wUile remained neutral and traded ^\itirjapan. inspired 
Uh to press uj)on her in her weakness vyjaateter aid we e(#uld ^nve 
fiom ou/strencrth. ' * ' — 

In Chungking, Jiowever, the Embassy at once sejised that this 
well-mtentioned generosity sniarked of charity with a whifi* of the 
patronizing. It ('(^luld he re(^eived a^ an ati'ront to that peeiili^rly sen- 
- siti\x' form of self-respeit called "face." The' Embassy met this haz- 
^ apd iiy-addiiig the sentence <vted wlurh spelled out (Niina's reciprocal' 
contrihutioiMin^iripatod hy the exchant^e. '^'^ 

* 'This small slip would not be w^oith mentioning were it not for its 
hennng on the expejieiu^e of Chimi (ner the previous kundred yeai*^ 
in which she fell from being the Middje Kingdom*, the center of 
civilization, to being a helples-^ fr\iu\i overwhelmed by the West and 
forced to adopt Western wa\s and Wcjftern* know ledge to save her- 
st^lf. In 104-2 this period, epitomized \n the unequal timties with the 
\Vwtern Powers, was iai)i(|}y drawing to a clos<\ but American glad- 
hand friendship was still tainted with benefaction and the sensitive 
dimese accept a^ice of it ^till festered with hunwlidtion./ 

( V»si<lpniti(')ns of diimw ^-facc*" and of Willys Pecks sensitive * 
ity to it liave been mentioned spv{<ral times in the previous chapter. 
Those instances concerned hi^ eagerness to meet dfinese (Govern- 
ment requests for expert assistance as pi'esented, without subjecting 
•thetti to what might be regarded as humiliating skepticism or dis- 
trust, hi the present ca^e, a similar dosire to help without stint was 
being expressed. But the Knibnssy ^,ensed and corrected the possible 
implication that proud aiul touchy (liinese academics wvould be com- 
ing to the Tnited States in the submissive role of beneficiaries and 
mendicants. ' ^ 

The i:mbass,v extendefl the Department's invitation on Xov^fTn- 
ber 4. V.)4'2, to the following universities*': Southwest Associated* 
Tniversity. Kunming: (Vnt'ral Fniversity, diungkmg: ^ Wuhan 
!^ni\itrsity, C'hiating; Chekiang: Fniversity, Tsunyi: Sz(^*hwan 
Fniversity, Fbengtu: and Yunnan Fniversfty, Kunming. The first 
• four had taken refuge in the west from their prewar locations in 
eastern cities: the la.st two were Iwally established, thouglK.^me 
, refugee .scholars were included in their faculties. Y.S. Koo, Vice^ 
Minister of Eilucahon, was infornie(Uitally of this acti(^n on Xo- 
vember^K) and on Noveml>er 4:? a (opy of the letter of invitation 
wav^sent to hiin witli an cxi)hinatory covering letter.* ^nt the invi- 
tations tbemsehcs were sent directly to the president* of the uni> 
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versities concerned* to a\x)id tinnecessai^ political interferei>c« by 
the Ministry. 

Tlie univei-sities respondeS to the invitation by appointing 
worthy i*epresentatives, some of whom were, in fact, outstanding 
* individuals. V 

Soirthwest Associated University in K^unming was a 'w^ime 
conglomerate! of three leading universities, Tsinghua, and Peit^ 
(Peking^ University) from Peking and Nankai from Tientsin. As 
their appointee,, they* named a professor of logic and epistemology 
from Tsinghua, Ohiii Yueh-lin. Professor Chin was, at 48, the 
oldest of the representatives" selected. He had studied jn the United 
^St^tes many v^rs before, receiving his B.S. from the University 
of Pennkylvania in 1917 and his Ph.D. from' Columbia in 1920. He 
\y as representative of a small but remarkable group of scholars in 
China of' his generatiotf who were completely bicultural. Born in^ 
Hunan and edticated at home as a boy by tutors in the traditional 
learning, he knew large segments oi the Chines classics' and of- 
T ang poetry by heart. Tsinghua College, founded with the Boxer 
Ihdeiluiity J\inds remitted 'by the United States, had given him his 
basic modern education and rudiments of English. His subsequent 
college and graduate education in Pennsylvania and New York, fol- 
lowed by a geriod of five years in t]ngland and Europe, perfected 
}«s masterj' of English and wi<iened and Jeepened his knowledge of 
Western thought' anit culture far beyond the bounds of his immediate 
academic training. After his return to China and appointment to 
a professorship at Tsinghua University in X926, he had^ublished 
articles and book&both*in China and in the West/' - 

A leading physiologist. Dr. Js'ai Ch'iao, 46, was chosen by Cen- 
tral Ujiiversity. ^^I'^f^ssor Ts'ai was head of the Department of 
Physiolog}' and Pharmacology in its, Medical Cdllege^J^e, too, bad 
.received part of his education ih America, wjth a B.A» from Indiana 
University jn 1922 and^ Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1924, and he was comj^letely at home in the English language.^^Ie 
had •returned tp China ih 19;i5 but had subsequently done further 
rfiseafch- in England and Germany in 1950-31 on a Rockefeller Fel* 
lowship. The Embassy forwarded to the Department a list of 47 of 
his physiological r^arch papers published in Englisjj^* between* 1924 
and 1942. It is notable that the on4y gaps«in his annual output were 
in two of the years of w^artirtie disruption, 1938 and 1941.^ * 

.Wuhan University ^ppointexl Professor Liu Nai-chen, head of 
the Department of PoliticaLScienc^. A native of Anhwei, he had 
graduated from the American fnis§ion-supported Nanking Univer- 
sity and hafl had six years of graduate training in Europe from 
4926 to 1932. His Ph.D. in political science wis obtained at- the 
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riiiversity' of London; hut he^j/ad also done research at Berhn 
Timersity and the Tniversitie^of Paris and Vienna and "had tra- 
veled whlely in P^urppe. Since Mis return to ('hina m 19:3'^ his entire 
teachin«r career had \yeei\ at Wuhan Tniyi-sity. He had published* 
textl)0()ks (fnAVesteiTi ^roverninental sy^t^ns and froyi 1933 to 1937 
had been Councilor\)f the City of Hankow and Adviser. to the- 
(jty of Wuchang." 
V •The representative of the Tniversity of Chekian^ was selected 
"after consultation with the Mmistrv of Education." Possibly for 
thfs rea^Mi a professor with strong Kuonuntan^ connections who 
had been a member of the Peoples Political (\)uncil since 1939 was 
chosen: ( han^ Ch'i-yun, geographer, age'4.2! He was a. graduate of 
Central T^niversitt' and had t^ight geography there and at the Cen- 
tral Political Institute, l>oth m Nanking, before taking up his post 
in Chckiaiig m 19^^:). He had traveled widely in (^hir>a and pubj 
lisluMr ^^tensnely^n the geography of China but had n€*'er previ- 
ously [)ecn abroad. In accepting the invitation he speciSfrfThat h^ 
w ishcd to jiui syjo his studies at Harvard/ 

By chance, it was the youngest of the appointees who was best 
known m A'menc^fn academic circles though he. had never pi^vi- 
ousl\ viMtcd the Cnited States. THis was Fei Hsiao-Cung, /age 33, 
acting head of the Sociology Dq^ai-tmeiit at tjie J'nivei^sity of 
^^innan which^chose hiiy to [>e its representative. He had studied 
at the Atuerican-supported ^'enching rniversitV in Peking and 
obtained his .doctorate in serial anthropology- undet: Professor H. 
^MalInowKkl at the Ftuversity of Ix^ndon in 193H, His reputation had 
already been made by the pubHcatioti of his book m EngWsh./^ea^anf 
L'ffr htj'h'ma. a pioneer field sttidy, and he w^s at the time of his 
{ipponitmeiit directing researches on w^rtim^ social , condition's in 
interior (*hina in a field station he had established outside Kunming 
whirh was su^)porte(l cooperatively by .Yenching and Yunnan 
Cnivci-sities.^ ^ ' 

Ihe a[)f)oiutment of these five representatives was accomplished 
\\\X\\ admirable smoothness. Perhaps it was too much to hope that the 
sixth could proceed \vith equal digpateh. Instead, though a repre- 
sentative of Szechwan University wri e\entually confirmed, the 
preliminary moves in "the early -months of 1943 veered between the 
exa.speiatingand the ludicrous, . • • ' 

On J^anuary fis<, 1943, Szechwan IJniversity's presumed presiclent, 
Cheng Ti(in-fong, wrote k) the xVml^assador that he had appointed 
Dr. Hsiao Tsodian^j to represeitt the University., He described t)r. 
Hsiao 41S a d933 graduate (#the Central Political Institute in Nan- 
king with a Ph.D. de^e from 'the Fniver^ty of Berlin in 1939. 
Age 36, *'he has been professor of international relations in the Na- 
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tionatSzechwan riiiversity ^nce 1^39* and is now on^ leave for re- 
search purposes." Xot<intil .his final paragfapli did Dr, Chen^ IneI^ 
I tion tha4 "1 am now ^appointed to be the Vice-Chancellor of the Cen- 
tral Political Institute^" [a different institution, elsewha^:e] and 
added, 'Svhose 'Chancellor I presume' you know is Generalissimo * 
Chiang/ KalShek.** * ' V , ' . 

Notwithstanding this impres.^ive finale, the Ambassador com- 
mented in forwarding the text of the letter to the Depadtment, ' 

"It will be obser\ed that it is not entirely clear'whether Dr, 
Cheng or Dr. Hsiao could be considered technically to be con- 
^ ' temporary representatives ©f the University in question. The 
Embai«y has in fact l>eeii informed by a Chines^^ academician 
that the faculty and student body of tfie National Szechwan 
rniversity staged a strike upon the appointment of Dr. Huang 
Chi-lu to' be new president, their opposition apparently being 
based upon their objection to the appointment of a person who 
was more a Kuoniintang'man [hea/1 of the Szechwan Provincial 
•Kuonnntang] tliftn an edirc^ational leader. That same academi- 
cian characterized'tlie National Szechwan University as pri- . 
inarilv a 'party' institution, remarking its close connections with ' 
the [^iioiflintangs] (Viitral Political Institute. In the circum- . 
stances, it was tlioiiglit( desirable . . , to obtain c<^apification in 
' ^ regard to the question of whether Dr. Cheng's designatijon could 
* be considered to have the approval of the present leaders of the 
National §zechwan University. To obtain clarification, an officer 
of this Ejjihassy took up the matte^^at the Ministry of p]ducation 
on January 25* 1943, but was there advised. thut tfic best proced- 
ure wolild he to request Dr. Cheng to confirm that the appoint- 
ment had the apprgval /f the new president (Tluang (Mii-lu),'' ^« 

Accordingly, the^^J^Eobftssy the next day wrote such a letter to' 
ex-President Cheng. Cheng replied on February' 6 that the designa- 
tion of Hsiao had been made prior to the newcomer Huang's assump- 
tion of the presidency but that Cheng had now written Huang for his 
opinion of the appointment. On February 28 Cheng informed the ^ 
Embassy of his receipr of a letter from his successor, Huang, from . ' 
which the relevant quotat ion was "as the choice of Dr. I^iao Tsodiang 
was made by you as well as the Ministry of Education, Tcert^inly 
agree to it.'' Consequently, on March 5 the. Embassy communicated 
to both Cheng. and* Huang an acknowledgment of the appointment 
^ of Hsiao.^^ , ' 

With- any normal luck.tl^is action wpijd have terminated thrf^ 
confusion. But within a wedc a ne^w player entered, the scene and ^ 
e^alated the conTusion. A.Szex'hwan University professor of edilca- 
tion, Hsiung Wen-ming, came to the Embassy |p deMver a letter of 
protest ef which the gist Wffs, 

"Since Mi». Hsiao is neither a member of our faculty, nor of 
our' staff, Mr. Hsiao has no right to-be our Unpxi;Mty repre- 
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sentative to go to America no doubt. And since Mr. Gheng is no. 
loilger president of National Szechwan University, be also is 
not in a position to make any appointment for the said 
Univei-sity.'' 

In addition to^his written coniplaint, Hsiung alleged in an inter- 
view at the Embassy that ex-President C||ieng had Jiandled the rrfatter 
Pftcretly and that, members of the faculty knew nothing of the invita- 
tioh extended by the Enjbassy. The appointee, Hsiao, he sai'd, had 
left the University at the beginning of 1942 after serving a§ a part- 
tim6 professor teaching on(^cours^and simultaneously as" secretary 
to Dr. Cheng when the lafter was president^ He fljent on to denigrate 
s Hsiao s scholarship and intimated that the new president, Huang, 
had not approved his a'ppointment. ' * ' 

Philip Sprouse, the fimbassy officer handling this matter, ex- 
plained that the Embassy could not change t)\e appointment junless t 
informed by the president of the I'niversity of his desire to designate 
another r^pn^sentative, Hsiuifg^iaaesponded that he was taking this 
action n^erely because he was the only faculty member who knew- 
oj the invitation on of Dr, Hsrao'^s appointment and "that he As 
doing-so on behalf of his Uiiiversfty and not for personal reasons.^' 

This claim of personal disinterest by the protesting professor, 
Hsiung, seenjed the more remarkable by hindsight when the Am- 
bassador received a letterirom him dated March 25 and written "aftei? 
his return to Szechwan University in Thengtu. ' 

' • • . our administrative councifmeniters were alarmed to 
, know that- Mr. Tso-liaiig Hsiao, a man nbt connected with Na- 
tional Szfdiwan University, should go to the U.S.A. in its name. 
They^bave discussed the matter in a meeting and have decided' 
; upq^e as our Univei-sity repre.sentati ve, ^ 

"Besides an officiarietter already mailed to you by our acting 
president. Dean Shou f(^hu] (President Huang Chih-luh is 
now under major operation) , pur University has also issued nie 
^an identification paper. When should I come tor Chungking and 
' . whabpreparation should I make? . . m'- ' ' 

Sure enough, the Embassy received almost simultaneously the" 
March iO letter: from Dean Chu, the ^ctin^ president in Chengtu, 
confirming tHc appointment of Hsiung and signed jointly with the 
official President Huang's nanne and seal. 

The addition of an acting president to the eay-president and thu 
replacement president spoj^Soring competing appointees should have 
been enough to drive the Embassy to distraction. However, Sprouse 
kept his l\ead, wrote^Presi^tent Huang on Marfch 30 for written con- 
firmation erf his approval *aud, hearing nothing in reply, tvrote to 
the Ministry of Education for clarification on April 9. This latter 
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move brought results. A^legram from President Huang to the Em- 
bassy received April 19th backed Hsiao. ' — 

'^No alteration has everibeen made. It 1 statfed in your letter 
tlfat ^ye sent you a telegram recommending someone else. This 
University has not sent such a message. Please send us a copy or . 
original of the telegram in question to enable us to investigate the * 
matter." ^ • * 

A letter to the same effect sigried by the dean in the name of 
President Huang ^vas received hy the Embassy on April 27 a^d 
spelled the end of whatever hopes, the sanguine Mr. Hsiilng had had. 
Dr. Hsiao was officially appointed." 

The appointment brought to an end one of the many administra- 
tive hassles that the CV program was causing the overburdened Em- - 
tJassy political officer's at this time. The political officers themselves; 
however, were well aware' that the problems raised in coniyction 
with CU s first try at inviting Chinese professors to xome to the ^ 
* • United States were not merely administrative. The political hurdles 
that the program had to surmount followed one upon another relent- 
lessly, and the Embfey took the occasion to educate the CU staff. 

As early as March 5, Sprouse Had written^ in a despatch drafted - 
^ ' ' ^ for the Ambassador's signature : ' » 

^ "In , connection with'the designation of Dr. Hsiao, it may 
• • be of interest to ther Department to know that in conversation at 
the Embassy he emphasized his desire to make speeches and to 
pet in touch with American newspaper riepreswiCatives while 
m th^ United States. In view of his. close connection with Dr. 
Cheng, who is now Vice-Cbancellor of the Central f'olitical 
Iijstitute, and -his tenure of ^rvi'ce at National Szechwan Uni- 
versity, which is- strongly supported by the reactionary Minii^ry^^ 
of Education (ac<^ording to Dr. Cheng's letter, the choice' of ^ 
Dr. Hsiao was made by ,that|g|4inistry as well as by the Presi^ 
- * dent), Dr. Hsiao may have more Interest in the political- aspect 

^ of his activities while in the United States than in the cultural 
phase. His interest in dividing his tima between New York, 
^ Chicago and Cali¥omia, the chief centers of Chinese popula- 

tiop^may be more than coincidental." " ' ' ^ 

The impflicatio^i was, of course, that the Department's invitation was 
being used^by the Kuomintang in the case of Dr. Hsiao, to send a 
party a^nt for intelligence or propaganda activities rather than a j 
faculty membei; for the benefit of Szechwan University. 
^ Whether pr not ithis surmise was correct, Hsfao was the only ap- 
pointee who accepted without question th^ Department's request thaL_ 
the professbrs depart forlHe United States in March. The invitations 
had been sent out by the Embassy in November and by January 27, 
1948, the final six appointees had been selected (including Hsiftof - 
Hsiung*s tejnporary protest ^came latepf; But the Embassy informed 
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tlie Department tlkt with the one exception of Hsiao all the pro- 
f('>M)rs preferred.todeave in'May or J une,^* 

It WHS a simple Vase of collision between tlie fiscal vear and the 
. academic year.'Cl^ h^d -funds available wiiich liad to be enounibered 
before the end of^H^e fiscal year on June 80. "^^s problem was in-, 
extiicable from'^any othei^s. Prijnary among tlvtse were the diffi- 
culties of obtainjng travel {Priorities and of aiT^nging to reserve and 
[)a\ for transportation from China by air to India and from India 
1)\ air ot^hoat to tlie United States for tJiese (^'hinese civil iasis in' this 
CI iticjd ^)on<)d of the wa;*. The red t^pe was endless'and time, was 
required to untangle it. On the other hand, picture the situation at^ 
the O'hina end. Distinguished and busy professors with prearranged 
M»()iuse hchednles wefe expected to cut them off at an ai;J)itrary point 
au<f abandon the students nbose education was thetr ^primary -re- 
>pons*ibiIity. . 

A cfim[>ronuse date, was set and the professors notified by thQ 
Kylnu^^y to come to Chun^kin^ prepared for departure on May 1. 
^ #Pr()fctiM)r diin. the lojjician, wrote to the Anibassador on April 1, 

*'I will try to manage to be r^^y by the end of April 
through means that ordinarily woula be considered inadvisable 
hut wLkli under the present circumstances might be approved 
Ky thc^ Tnif ersity. I shall write to the [University] President 
Mi<r^^(^tiwg that I try to wind up my work here in a month. . , 

^ He was concerned also with the requirement thi^the professors 
rej)oit to the Embassy in Chungking before departure. For him, 
fUni<r in Kunming, which was Hie lift-ofT point for t'he flight south-' 
whrd ()\or the Hi<mp fo India^ the northward flight to Cluingking * 
• nqucsented 4i wasfeful move in flie ^wrong direction. "I wonder 
'whether it isTieccssary t*o start from (1iun<;king/* he wrote further' 
in the same letter. "I am already yery much pressed for time an(i»it is 
diflicult for mctoduert any of it for a trip to Chungking. J"lie air 
MM'\ ice is so inadequate to meet the n^eds r)f travellers that even those 
who have urgent business for travelling are*kept waiting for days at 
a-^tretrh. Ijnight not l>e aXle to. reach Chufigl^ing in time even when 
my work is already' cone luded\by the'2r)th oi April. If therefore you 
could by any chance see your*way"to lettijig me join the others in 
Kuimung I should l)e exceedingly grateful." 

But this very logical suggestion from the logician was not ac- 
ceptable to- Ins own (rovernm^nt. It \Tas struck down 4)y' the same 
all-pervasiye political considerations that dominated every signi^ 
icant move in tlie Chinese refugee capital thtoughdut those years. 

The first intimafkm^of further trouhle'ahead was the arrival at 
the Embassy of a letter from-^Hng Professor Fei*Hsiao-t'ung writ- 
ten In Kunming saying that he had not yet received fiis passport and 
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ithat he understood that^several of the other professors'had also not 
received thejrs. It was dated April 26, five days before their sched- 
uled departure from Chungking, This unexpected complication was 
confirmed in a face-to-face report from Professors Tsai, Liu, and 
Chang, who converged on Chungking and called at the Embassy 
on April 30, the very afternoon before they were to flyto India in 
accordaTice with the complex plane priorities and othei; arrangements 
made by the Embassy and the Department. 

Sprouse recorded the interview with the three professors the 
same day : 

"They stated that the issuance of their passports was beir/g 
held up because of a i^equirement ^hat they receive at least two 
weeks' training at the Central Trailing Corps prior to their de- 
parture from Ch ina. Dr. Tsai said that this was re<juired for alj 
Chinese who wished to Jeave the country but added that there 
weVe exceptions from time to time. They ha^:! been informed of 
this requirement this morning by Dr. Chen Li-fu, Minister of 
Education, who stated that this period of training would be for 
*at least two weeks aad possibly more and that they might or 
might not.be able t^ be^n the course on May 3. They stated 
that the jGeneraHssimo would, of course, ha\»6 to give his final 
approval before their passports could be issued. In reply to my 
question concerning the dates of their reqy«6tjto the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for the issuance of their passports, Dr. Tsai said 
that he had first applied for a passport several months ago, that 
he had requited his university to apply about a month and 
^at he himself made application two weeks ago; Dr. Liu and 
Dr. Chang said that they had applied for passports about two 
weeks ago. They also stated that the Ministry of Education had 
telegraphed to Dr. Chin Yueh-lin and Dr. Fei Hsiao-t'un^ . . 
to proceed- to Chungl^ing [from Kunming] at once to taki the 
training course. They infonried me that they did not yet Itcow 
when they would be able to leave." 

For his^part, Sprouse explained to the thre^ thatjthe Depart- 
ment hid obtained prionity plane accommodations for them from 
Karachi, India, to the United States on the assymption that they 
w6uld leave Chungking May 1 and that this postponement might 
mean that they could not leave Until Jlily or Au^^st and that even 
then their departure "would necessarily be dependent upon^he al- 
lotments received by the Department Jor'the fiscal' year beginning 
July 1. I stated that the Embassy had informed the Ministry of 
foreign Affairs* in the sense of the foregoing on April 28 and in cpm- 
munications addressed to that. Miriistry on March 20 and March 30- 
'but that the Ministry had said that it could issue the passports only 
upon orders from higher authorities. They Sfeitied somewhat sur- 
* prised when I told them that Dr. Hsiao Tso-liang, thfe^ National 
Szechwaa-^niversity's represetitative, had obtained his pa^port in 
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]\rarch. . . I oxpr^.ssed vf*^?ret,tKaf tlioy had made the expensive and ' 
tinio-oonsiiminfr trip to (1iii^i|!rkin^? and wore now faeed^ with the 
po"^hihty tfiat jt mi^ht not he possible to obtain the necessan- plane 
prioritio, for tlieni and said that it would be iin fortunate if Dr. Chin'/ 

. and Dr. F^i were to come to Cluingkin^^d find that they c^onU not ^ 
prom'd to the Tnitixl States as planned." As they' left tJie- Embassy, 
Dr. Tsai who acted as spokefmiau tolc^^Sprouse that he would tele- 
phone him the next morning the results of their scheduler int^rvie^^ 
with the ]\rinistiBi>4f Education, Dr. Chen Li-fii. 

However, the rtext day officers of the Mm'istry/of Education' 
called ill person at tjie ICmbassy to state that the six professors, in- 
chji^liiig ll^iao. would hot be able to leave Hiina until May 20, ^'be- 
cau>>e of a requir(>nient that every Chinese wh9 left the counti^ must 
Hi-st have a pei-Aonal intCTMcw with (iflieralissmio Chiang Kai-shek 
and receive trainmg^it the Central Training Corps. They explained, 
that the requirement was established by the (xcneralissimo approxi- 
inately a month" ago but that neither the^Iinistrv of ^^duca^nHor 
the ^^inl.-try for Foreign Affaii-s had learned /)f% until the present 
situatioii liad arisen. Dr. Che*i Li-fi'i had talked with the General- 
issimo and had obtained a* reduction in thMraining period of the 
protV 'flsois fi"om six to two \\4'eks. Tliev ad did that Dr, Chin Yueh-lin 
and Dr. Fei Hsiao-tung \yere Ix^ing surimioned from Kuhmi^ig to 

Tnterview th(^ Generalissimo and ent-er tl^ Central Training Co\;ps." 
Sprojtisc commented : 

'*Tt is impossible to say with certainty what has brought 
<alx)ut this last minute post^^onement of the clepanture of the uni- 
versity representatives. It "is perhaps safe to ilsume that t]w 
(leneralKsimo has not Ix^en and will not l>e told the entire story 
wi^i respect to the reasons for the Department's desire that they . 
depai*t on May 1 and the diffk^ulty of obtaining plane accommo- 
dation,^ for th?m. The delay may arise partly Mm Dr. Chen 
Li-fu's desire to place all hindrances possible in the path of a 
project which doubtless does itot have his approval in that the 
group, with the exception of National Szechwan T'mvci'sitj's 
' appointee, consists of ftut.standing Chnie^c scholars who have 
ali-endy received^ western training and presumably ent^'rtain 
western liberal idervs. The situation has al^ enabled hini to re- 
quire their participation in th(^ Central Tr^inmg Corps, an act 
which might otherwi.se have b^en difficult^to accomplish. The/ 
sfatcmejit of the Ministry of ^^ducation that tJie re/juirement 
that all C^hinese leaving the coufatry must first ur^ergo training 
at the (^entral Trj{ining Corps was not knovvp to that Ministry 
or to the Mini^ry of Foreign Affairs harq^y seems credible 
• unless one takes into consideration the circumstance that the 
(^hinese who are now proceeding abroad are probably all bearers 
of oflicial or diplomatic passports proce-eding oji official business 
to foreign countries! The Mii^istr^of Foreign Affairs telephoned < 
the Embassy during mid-April to inquire WhethSer the Embassy - 
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desired to have the professors furnished oftoial paSsports. Tliere- 
fore, tlie question may not have arbwi previausly with regard to 
requirpg non-official Chinese to interview the Generalissimo arkl 
ent^r the Central Training*C6rp6, alth^jigh Chinese officrals are 
reported to have b^n required for some time to see tlie Gen- 
eralissimo and attend the Central Training Corps prior to tlieis 
departure from China. The NatjjMjal Szecnwan University i*e^- 
resentative called at the Embassy in March with his passport 
butiiis political connections and his evident political motives in 
going to the Unit-ed Statas offer a plauwble explanation for the 
ease with wWch hxi received his passport and are in strong con- 
trast to the difficulties encountered by the less politicallr-minded 
representatives of other universities." ^ \ 

' The. "training'' and political indoctrim^ion/uiidergone by the ' 
professors iryUie next two weeks was clearly a soni:ce of exasperation 
to them at tn^J^e but ^Idom alludpd to and never describes] in 
detail after-meir a'Mval in the United States. It was their economic 
plight as they waited in Chuii^ldug aiwl their uncertain futiire^that 
disturbed them most deeply. A letter from Dr. Tsai to-Sp rouse writ^ 
ten on May 18 after completioA of their '^training" gives a glimpse 
of the difficulties tjiev faced : 

"I have just been informed by Dr. Liu that you desire to 
meet us together on the coming Saturday. Since we are living 
far away from ^h other [in,Qi\mgkiug], I would advise you 
to, send each of us an informal Jetter stat^g the exact time of 
•appointment and the place of meeting, Which is preferable in 
• the north bank of -the city. [Thp EmbMsy was -still locat(^d at 

* a %)ublesome distance from the city, <m the south bank reacliable 
only by ferry across the swift- flowing Yangtze River.] 'We wish 
that we, six university i^representatives, cihL live togetheiv but 

• the lack of hotel accomnlodatidn ttfjprevented us from* so doing. 

"I am instructed t^^e flther menxpers otour group to in- 
form* you that we wish to depart from ^!hungking as ^rly as. 
possible because theiiving expense helne is unbearaWe by any one 
of us for longer time. I am si;re you und^rstand th« situatiqn. I 
wonder whemef it is possible for us t<^ i^ve here and wait in 
India. I gue§s that can be done only after, you have received in- 
structions from the Departnient of State, At any rate we appre- 
ciate your consider^ion and'assistance r^rding this n\atter. 

^"Professors Liu rfnd Chang and have got our paSsports 
today and I think the other members should havte the same any 
time." ^ 

The tone of polite disma/ expressed in this lett^Awas replaced 
by frank desperation a week later. Five of the professors j( ill ex- « 
cept Hsiao) signed another letter to Sproiwe oft Jfay^y^ 

"We hope that you appreciate the. f»ct thatwA find it ex- 
tremely difficult if n6t impossible to wait hefeTnd^nitely^^^f 
our finances hold out, our health may not. W\u\6 it may be difli^^ 
cult fot^ you to give us anjj -definite informatioH^qn j^our part, 
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it may *e possible for jouU^ telegnipli to the StSite Debartment 
on the following two points :^ ' 

1. Whether the invitation is to be' cancelled- 

2. If not, whether we may wait for transportation in Indiii 
so tj^at we might proceed with whatever ptrchases we need. 

, '^We presume that it takes about a week for the answer to 

' f^^^^f ' ai^d if nothing is available^by that time some of us may 
• be obliged ^ return home." is * , 

Immediately on receipt of\this letter on May 27, ^ptouse sent 
a telegram to the Department. Emergency^ action ^^po^ered this 
groyp of five professtors to fl>V out of the murderous inflation of 
Chungking to India on June 5 to d^ait onward transportation there 
^ (Hsiao followed later). Their financial troubles wer* now over; the 
. Department s invitation had specified that all transportation costs to, 
from, and within the United Stktes-werei guaranteed and that each 
^ ^ representative would receive the then adequate sum of $10 per di«n 
from the day of departure from Ohiila until his return aS well as a 
lump suni of $500 for the purchase of needed equipment in the * 
Tnited Stafes.^^ - _ 

The del^y in. India was brief. By August 5, exactly .two months 
^ from the day tliey flew over the Hump out of rhina,.Tsai, Chin; Fei, 
and Lin wci^ seated at a wound table at the University of Chicago 
. ' particii)Ating in a conference on ^'l^ioccuiiied China,^' Chang, had 
settled in at Harvard from which he refund to budge for considerably 
longer than the year allotted in the invitation, and Hsiao had arrived 
in the United States and embarked on his ambitious tra^-^ls. ' ' 

^ ^ The proceedings of the Chicago ^^ojiference' were published in a 
" small volume enti^tled Vowes fram Vnorcupkd Cnina^'' wh^ich pro- 
vides us a fii:^t-hand glimpse of the views of four of the Department's 
i^viteps Oas th^ey cared fo express them publicly)' shortly aftw their 
, -arrival in t^^e United States. Professor Liu Xai-chen declared himself 
very optimistic about%the postwar outlook 'for -a constitutional 
regime, national unity, and attaining political democracy b'y degrees. 
^ pv. T.sai (^hiao addressed- himself to problems of nutrition in Ffete 
Xliina, .listing serious deficiencies in vitamins and protein intake and 
widespread related disease among jx)or peasants', soldiers, arid stu-" ' 
' denfs in the western provinces. These {froblems could & cured, 'he 
concluded, only by simultaneous progress in economic, agricultural 
and industrial development, and health education of the people. Chin" 
^ Yueh-lin. spoke on education. He surprised the American c^ferees 
by #?ivin,g figures on the large increases, in numbers ^{ educational 
' institutions and of students at all -levels during the. war period bi\t 
• deplo^red the ''distir\^ct deterioration* of quality^' which he believeQ 
would retard educational progress for a period that would be double 
the {H'riod of the war. Tuniing to consideration of the postwar world 
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' he made a moving plea ft>r a world plan for intentatioiifj order and 
^security. It is dismaying, over 30"yeai« after li^ sp()ke. ^ rpJiize liow 
far we.st ill are froni achieving that ^oal. \ / { 

Young F^i Hsiao-t ung di^ussed sorne* social p^bElemalSf^ the 
Kunming area where the influx..of re^ug|es fn)m.^tK4/<*oa5t^ijLVities 
and tjie wartime expenditures" hacl jft Bi'st raised thp stanilatU of ^ 
« riving of the poor peasants, then (lraifie(Tjo1fE,la)>gr frBni^t^^aniisr* 
Young peasants were 'conseviptej(Woj: tlie anu};>'so^^f '^^v-ell-to-clo 
families wVre sent away to avoid epnscriptibn. Young people J/oni 
the villages, both men ahd women, went to the cities to work in f vic- 
tories or other em'^oyuient. In most cases, they left the land forever 
.* and therir departure radically disnipted»the age-old *social sti*uctUfe , 
^ of tlie countryside., . * . 



1^ 

Fei and his colleagues in the YencTiing-Yunithi) field statio^ had 
Ijeen for se^verah years researching both the traditional pattfins of , 
^ peasant life in Yuniian'aud the disrupt ionfe^diie to the warthue up- 
h^vals/In addition, they had niade sever^i/l studies in milfeem fac-.^ 
^ tprieb in Kunming in^rder to follow the villagers into thel^ aim life 
and examine the pro!;^lems'encoun'tereil in 'converting rural nands 
i^o factory labor. r • ' * ^ 

*Most 6f Fei's efforts^ during his year in America 'were devoted* 
to translating these researches into English. IIi§ graduate study at 
London University alid the pilblication in 'English of his book 
Peasant Life^ in China had,made Fei a citizen of the interrrational 
. woVld of scholarship. Xow he wanted i6 introduce the work of his 
Yenching-Yuntian researph team to this same- world. He set-elx)ut 
the task wifR concentrated energy. With-il^e cooperation, of Ameri-- 
can friends in Xew York, Chicago, and ^Cambridge avIio gladly' 
worked long hours" with him on his manuscripts,^ prepaij^d for 
publication two books: Eartkbound China^ oij^the team's agii'icul- 
turaf*^tudies, and China Enters the Machine Agf, pn -thtTnirlmn ' 
investigations.^? Tn addition, he managed *fo get some fellowsnips 
and apfJointments for his colleagues and sfucfents at American ini- ^ 
versities as well as bopks and'- financial support for' his researcli 
station. * ' o , ' * ^ 

BeyofW benefiting hi^^-n institution, he had the wider objecf. 
tive of developing academic cooperation in the s6cial S(?^nces be-- 
tween Chinese ahd Anieric;aHS in genei^al. His ;najor coup in this 
connection was persuade^ 'Robert Redfield, Dean of thb i)i\Tsi<;^ 
of Social Sciences ^t the ifniv^rsity of Chicago and Chairman of> 
the Social Science Research Council; to go to C\rff\Vi for a yej>f to 
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foster this cooperation. CU agreed to prqvide- partiaI%pport for 
this. project and the tra\^l pi-iorit)^ assistance necessary in wartime. 

♦Unfotfiin^tely this venture *^ame to a sudden end w,hen illness 
forced Dean Redfield to c^eba'rk f^m his** transport' at the outset of 
his voyage. Though h6 succeeded m^reaching China four years later 
6n a Fulbright grant, the time had passed when the original iritent 

^ of his trip bould be accomplished. • 

Fei drew from the well-spring of his natural exuberance siifR- 
cient^extra -energy to* supplement his'scholarly labors by writing a 
weekly '^I^tter from Ameuica" for a Kunmii^ newspaper. The 
s^ri£s wasJate^ published in )x)ok fornix (in Chinese) with the title 

. lluman Inklings and International Relations: A. Message from 
America,-'^ The weekly despattfies reported on such aspects of Aftei^ 
ma at w'ar as the rationing system, women working in war industries 
and government, and tlie popular support for the war effor^ He 
contmsted the good nutrition and medical care for U.S. troops seen 
bn the air bases en route frohi India with the living conditions of 
the average Cliinese conscripts. He reported on a visit to a farm in 
Minnesota, the size, '%5()() mu^\ of an- entire Yunnaiiese village as 
compared to tlie average Yunnan farni of 5 mu* The farm's 
A'naei:ican family drcfvc? cai-s. listened to radios, sent the children 
to (KTHege, but if there jvere 190 people^on that land how could these 

.ends be achieved^ Hp disliked certain aspects of American life, the 
food, thejo^hfess of ^lie elderly, the lebsence of* continuity \^-ith 
the past, ofi i^Rise of history. Thoiighlie was constantVj^stimulated 
by his daily experienoc^ and observations which stirred him ,to 
analyze- American society, his busy life inevitably wore him-down^ 
froiulime to tfnio. -Whl^n he was ovei:j\wked and exhausted. He was 

, depi-oss^l^y the restlessness and discoitfPnt 'that drove Americans 
to prbdn(*e and consume liugely. He longed acceptance and cx)n- 
teiitment which he re^^ar^^d as traditional Chines^ i values. He 

Vonfifrdeditfiat only abroad 'di(l he (liscov^r how truly Thines^ie^^ 
was;m _ 



* The first group of Ohinese prQfessors invited by the D'eparfment ^ 
had barely i^ached thig T*nited States and settled into their activi- 
.ties w:beh the time arrived for planq^g the seconil .year of the pror 
gram. It was S^ptemlM* J[94^5 and the second, group would not be 
feftvmg Chupgkm^ uutil Ju;ie 1944 but. tlj^ mefncry of the trying 
negotiations with Szechwan University, the Central Training Corps 
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t&<igle, ajid other headaches Was still vivid in the minds of pie Em- 
bassy officers concerned. Plenty of time had to be allowed for s^ec- 
tion. of the universities apd for them to Aame their representativjeSj 
whose, n^oessary departure for the United States before the end of 
Jufiehad^t(^jpe well understood in aHvancJ^ ' ' • ' . ^ 
• 'The matter of select ionr^i^^e institutions to send representa- 
tives, was* discij^d in Chungking by Sprout ^ith John Fairbank 
whose widesprSd'jicademic conilections wer^ *ttseful.to the political 
officersjMprating in a sHatively unfamiljaf field in the absence of 
a>Cult^K Attache. Ai'^prouse's request he^wrote a memorandum 
setting forth his thoughts on the matter.' • , ' * ' 

Fairbank pointed out that, despite the fact that Professor Y. L» 
Chin had gone to |Jie United States in the first gfdup as represonta-j 
tive of Southwest Associated Ijniversity (Lienta)^ that appoints 
ment, strictly speaking, r^presented^prJy one (Tsing Hua)^of the 
three leading universities which had merged ior the war period to 
form the refup:ee'Lienta. He urged that a representative of each of 
the other two constituents,^ Peking T^nivcrsily (Pfeita) and Nankai 
University, be invited for the coming year.- He argued, 

"At one time it might have been contended that American 
^ , benefits shouVd be^si^read about the country, and not concentrated 
ta.any decree in institutions ^'hic^ ^^ere already well estab- 
lished,, such as Tsing Hua and Peita. At present, howev^ all 
* institutions are fighting for survival, and the be^t should be 
helped first. We must seek men .of quality, wherever they may 
be found; but \ve should look in the places where they are most 
likelytobe. Lientaissuchaplace." - ^ *^ ♦ 

He also, recommended thaf the ^national academy, Academia 
Sinica, should be included in the iavitation. 

"If scholarship in China is the^ pSint at issue, ratJber than 
the number of students taught per year, then Academia Sinica 
should be invited along with the universities. Its personnel are 
hard pressed and badly ^need American encouragement." 

In the first year of the program, the invitations had been ex- 
tended to* Chinese Government-supported imiversities. This tause^, 
' 'some murmuring in American missionary circles that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was discriminating against the Chinese scholars On facul- 
ties df Aijierickn-supported Christian universities. Fairbank recom; * 
men(i^|^l%f^^ ojne of ^he missionary institutions should be included in 
{he -flfecondgfear's lisf^'mainly fof the moral value of' avoiding- an 
**ayolda4^e of missionary institutions. Yenching and Nanking Uni- 
v^wities botji compare favorably with some of the Goremment in- , 
* • stitytions. Their scholars need support, in spite of all the mission aid ^ 
that m^y ^me. ^ore important, tfcey'both contain some men of the 
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fii-st rank/: He also suggested that "Amoy University be considered* 
for an invitation.^^ ' * ' 

The Embassy incorporated these' luggestions^in an airgram sent 
to the Department on September 30. In the same messa_ge, certain 
changes in procedure were proposed to avoid the confusion and 
misunderstandings of the previous year, ^he univet«ities wjere to- 
be notified of the departure date from the outset. The invitations 
were to be sent d^pctly to the institutions witli copies going to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs under cover of a note requestf^g that 
the Ministry of Education be informed of the invitations to the 
national universities. This coui^ would retain direct negotiation 
with the linivep^es while avoiding criticism that^he Government 
organizati(vis,coiX|Jie<:l^^ ?iot been fully inform^. At the same 
time, it would 'likely make more difficult the ^JictatiorTtf choice by' 
the Ministry of Education than if the invitations were extended 
through that Ministry." • ^ / 

A fmancial problem-^ot facerl in the previous year was the ef- 
fect of the constancy mounfing inflation upon the families left be- 
hind in China whei^i the professors Jeft for America. In the inteDim 
the. Embassy had been informed that in 1943 an unmarried professor 
(Y. L. Chin) had been selected ''partially because persons with "fami- 
lies could not afford to accept ^lich an invitatidn." Th^ Emb^y cec- 
onunended that the Department raiS^Hhe per diem payments from 
*10 to leasi$l^" so that a portion of this allowance cQulci bepaid 
to the families in China, preferably by arrangement through' the 
Embassy at the 30 to 1 late instead of the official rate of 20 to,l re^ 
firiire<l if remittances were made by the professors from the United 
States.-/ This difference appears nUnfiscule in view of the facf that 
by March 1944, three inpnths befpre the professors departed, the open 
market rate^vas already betw.een ON $300 arid ClU $400 to US $1. 

In the^ev^t, the JJmbassV's recommendations for the second 
contingent were followed, the two other constituent universities of 
Lienta, namely Xankai and Peita, were each invited to appoint a rep- 
resentative as were Amoy' University and Acadcmia Sinica, and not 
one but two American, missionary-supported Christian universities, 
Nanking an JLingnan, completed the list. The smoothness with which 
the selection! and departure of the representatives progressed was no * 
doubt due ixj dealing through Foreign Minister T. V. Soong (particu- 
larly in the time of the Generalissimo's ban on s^udents'going abroad 
for study). But the early planning and generous time allowance were 
weJl advised; the Embassy' notified the Foreign Ministry on March 1 
of the invitjations to the four^Govemment institutions to send repre- 
sentativesnvho were to cjepa'rt in the month of June, but a response 
listing thpfour men selected was not received until two jiionths later 
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,bn May 30. Fortunately the institutions had replied to the Embassy 
directly in early April; 

Considering that top^nstitution^ were named and there was 
certainly some internal pressure to name leading figures, it is not 
surprising tliat the group selected for ]j|44-15 >vas repres^ittative'oC 
the Chinese ac^femic establishment. T|iere wer^4 wo ufrtv^fyt v presi- , 
dents; Ch'en ^-kuang from the iViver^ity of Xankihg*and Sah 
Pen-fung from the l^niversity of Amoy.^Roth were scientists by 
traming^Sa^l was still active, desjwte his ^icational responsibilities, 
in advanced electronics research. Dr. AV^ng Giijg-lisi, a physiological 
psychologist and neurophysiologist. waS Director of the Academia 
Sinicas Institute of Psychology in Kweilin. Dr/Clien Shu-chirig, 
the representative of Nankai University. wa'S a sociologist amf Dean 
of the College of La w ^nd Commerce at Llenta.'Yan^ Clien-sheng who 
represented Peking University, the third cons^Jtjiient of Li^*ta, was a 
very .cultivated scholaf;in the fields of Chinee literat^ure'.and paint-' 
lug. He had 6een President of Tsingtao University and latei;, at 
Peita, Acting Dean of /he College of Arts and Literature in the ab-- 
sence of Dr. Hu Shih, Ambassador to tlie United State.s frojn 1938 to 
1942. The youngest of the gnoup was Dr. Yung <r*hi-tung, botanist ^ 
arid accomplished inusician. from Lingnan X'nitersit\\ the CKpfstian 
institution in Canton founded and supported by American mission- 
aries. Later he. too, became a leading educational administrator, as- 
suming the presidency of Ch'ung Ch'i College in- Hong Kong.* 

All six had pursued their advanced studies^arAmerican univer-- 
sities and were ablf to outline quite concr'etelv wilei-e j\rfd how they 
wished to spend their year in the United States. The scientists in- par- • 
ticular wer^ eager to spend time in American labor^)ries catch i«g 
up with new dev'cVopments in their fields sfnd learning new experimen- 
tal technicj^ues. At the same time, seeing old friends was an equally • 
strong desideratum. As Kunming Consul General William R. Lang- 
don noted on the return erf Ch^ and Fei from the first year's group, 

"It is. felt that those •professors chosen to gg^to the United ^ 
States,- regflCtdless of whether they may feel reluctant to accept 
the invitation, return with restored sj)iritual and physical vigof, 
Renewed contacts ^ith colleagues in their respective fieldsjn the 
' L^nited States and the (fhange from the conditions Sf poor hous- 
ing and malnutrition in China ijievitably have an^ect." " 

The Department had Anticipated ar^repetitio^^of th/.professors' " 
financial predicaments of the previous year (1943-44)' and had ar- 
ranged that per diem should be paid to each man from the titne he 
left his home to start the jx)urney and during any unavoidable wait- 
ing in Chungkin^g-Or elsewhere "with the excepti^^ that per diem, 
may not be paid during such period as he is performing duties im-* 
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posed by the Cliinese^Governhient." ^his is an obvious reference to 
the two weeks' trainin|r at the Central Traimng Corps'required of the 
194:i^4 group but there is no mention in tjie despatcfies that this 
was a^ain required. ^ 

^ , By the middle of July 1944 all six representatives in the second 
i?roup had reached the United States aa,d after an initial stop at^the 
Department had scattered to various institutions across the country. 
Karl^ word from Chungkm'^- of the intentions and goals of each in-'^ 
dividual simplififiXl the admniistration of the program in Washing- 
ton; institutions and ^pepial laboratories were aFerted regarding the 
impending arrivals, and arrangements were made for their reception 
and wliatevex assistance might be required. 

* A brief glimpse of Di>. Sahs accomplishments for the year will 
serve as an example-of the types of activities undertaken. Jhough he 
traveled widely he also managed tolwrite a 466-p^^ge book during His 
year*s stay. It was entitled Funchhuntah of Altt}^ating<;Currenr 
pubrished in 1046 by McChaw-Hill, and reviewed In the 
(icveral EJedvlc Pa rk^t^ of August 1946 as marking^^a new and wel- 
come trend in edurational niethods.'' S^ali presented a copy of the book 
to Ambassador Stuart with tlip comment'^ feel that you may like to 
seejiow your effoils.at the exchange of*personnel between our two 
* c^ntries are beanng fruit.'* On his return to'Chinahe was appointed 
-S(H-retary-(jeneinI 6i Academia Sinicii and devoted himself to devel- 
oping Chinese sciejitific and industrial research along the lines of the 
American Office of Scientific Research and Development which had 
^iiuch impressed hiin du/ing his visit to the United States." - 

Sah. y-a^il^and" Wang left for home on July 4, 1945, by way of 
(Jreat Britain at the iiivitfttion of the British Council. Through this 
cooperation between the cultural offices of the two allied nations, they 
w(^re enabled to vi^it educational and cultural centers in the British ' 
fcles and pro<'eed1iomeward overthe Air Transport'Command route 
to celebrah^ the'virtory over. Japan and face the hbavy responsibili- 
ties of the immediate postwar period. 



Year b/year the program of bringing visiting professora'Jrom 
China was operated more smoothly at botii the China and Washing- 
'tt)n /*nds. J. HaH Pa$ton was- denting hiniseFf^ipihandling' cultural 
relatioris matters in <he EmbavSsy in the early autumn of I944,£^d \ 
by Septembi^r 10 iiad sent out the letters of invitation for the third 
contingent (1045-46). Th'ese went to two Christian colleges, two 
acade^nies, 'a *nutional university, and a teachers .college. Fujiien 
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Christian College appointed .its dean, Cheng Tso-hsin, a biologist 
and ornithologist, who used his year s leave to visit American niuse<inl 
' collections and ornithologists while completing his checklist of 
Chinese birds. The PresK^iit of Yenching University, Mei Xi-pao, 
came as its representative and traveled extensively in connection with 
its many .\i^6rrcan ties., His year was unfortunately interrupted 'by 
two operations. Dr. L. K. 'Tao (T'ao Meng-ho)^ British-trained soci- * 
ologist, was seij^t by Acadeniia Siniea ; he was Director of its Institute 
of Social Sciem^es and spent his year visiting sinilllir research center^ 
and university departments of sociology and political science. The 
, National xVcadeniy of Peiping, located in Kunming during the war, ' 
appointed Dr. Xy Tsi-ze, 'Direct or of its Institute of Physics. Dr. Xy^s; * 
special mterest was iir piezoelectricity and spectroscopy. His ad- 
.vajiced ^udies had been pursued in France in the 1920*s, and of the* * 
50 papers he had publ^^hed in his field- many had appeared in French 
jotimals. This was his first visit to the Unijed States where he visited 
^, laboratories 'engaged in research work in- his fields^ of interest iii^ 

, Rochester, Kew York, and elsewhere. Dr. EtTfT\mg-clii, Professor 
' of Political Science at F;ilitaii University, had taught goveninient, 
' at Mills College in Qftkknd for two years, 1931 to 1933, while wofking. 
,fof his *Ph. Da degree at Berkeley. Mills invited him to lecture on 
, contemporary politics af a summ^er workshop on liis return to the 
campus^l2> yeafs later. He^subsequeiitlJ lect^ured af Stanford Fiii-. 
versity aifd^teturned to China <;ia Europe. Thomas L. Yuan (Yuan ^ . 
'Fun-Ii) came as representative of Northwest Teachers College in 
Lanchow where he was Professor of-IJealth Education 4nd Dean of 
Studentsu He threw himself with eiithusiasiu [nto conferences with 
.the U.S. Office'of fJducafion, the Cliildren's fiureau, and other organi- 
^ zations to obser\^e a'wXviffe variety of progrj^ms in physical training 
' * and reliabilitatiqif^. The result of his concentrated activity was his 
appointment on his return to China to the Presidency 4^ the Peking 
Normal^CoHlge w*1iere he h^d taught^ for 10 years before leaving for 
* Lanchow at the onset of the'Japanese invasion. v 
Yuan's cwnments'on hS« 11 -months' stay in the United St"Qte-s " 
.^*^r« c^portedsin the Peiping Ciironicle^ August 18, 19^B,'He analyzed ^ 
"the socjal organization ot the- Atnericans froln a £'hinese \;iewpoii^t. 

"'Vyiien theiifst European*settlers*came to America they did 
., not -live in clans {\s they did on the old continent. B^onging to 
^' different families and racial'stocks Tth^y had toToqf)erate with 
, on6 another in meeting the eiivirojjjn^ijt of the new contine^nt. 
'For*ti^is reason tJi^y .deS'eLdped a strong serie of social organi- ' 
zation. This e^i^lains why the religious, professional and social • 
^ Ijfe'of the. American people is in sharp" contrast to the family 
^ ^ * li|e of the CHinese^andha>^oduced a spirit of solidarity among* 
^^them." • • c- 
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. And her^ is his slant o\\ American education : 

^ "What d child learns in scliooUs to* enable' it to .meet its 
social ennroument as Tvell as to improve it. This is differeifli 
from thej|;hmese collections of education .which aims at the 
* impaftin^f knowle^i/e to thetliild. . /. American education- 
gives free scope^to the development of individual initiative^ 
^ taleflt and preparekmen and women for work which they^p 
^ best suited by natural endowment and inclination. Thisis dilflF 
ent from Chinese education wh;ch concentrates everything on 
^textbooks and neglect^ "the indi/iduql aptitudes i^i the 
students.' . , 

^ • The J)rofessors coming to/the United* States ln^the suilinier of 
1945 at the end of World WaV II which, fpr them,^had lasted foi» ,^ - 
eight long debilitating ye^rs, clearFy found the vig<^rouS, -functioning / 
U.S.A. wx)ithy of study. L. K. Tao was<}uoted on his i^tiiTn as saying 
t6arepQrter: *\ ' , '/^ - <^ ^ ^ » . .\ * 

•'I had not Wn in Am^jca <ox over twi»nty yeaii,'Ort mf* a 
present visit. I had the experietice^thatj was living in a totally^ ' 
diflferent America. This rpfers toVtHitf great strides that'.'Save ' • ' ' 
been made Vy America. The Atnericanslive a ^lomparatively feasy: • ** * 
life, the reasons being, tha^they Have ^fihle living; Cheir ^j^l' * • ' 
OFder soujid and their.productive power is.enormous.'tv'itRout- * - • 
. Africa's contribution in producing^the.neeessaVy.w^r^ateriAte^ * - 
* the war might still be going^on. During the war,'AiijepicA/npif^ 
, bilized all available aiaripower'^f or her war in^fus^ri ' ; ^ * 

, as the war^as over/she rehabilitated -her 'v^Atime. indus- * 
tries.*'" . ^ . , ' ♦^^^ \ 

- • , ■ .--^ , . • . ' ''^ :\ 

Whether or not this coi>veyed,to the Chinese publip an accurate 1 1 ' 
j)icture of contemporary America, it evok6d^T4tWi)oigna«tly ^hc^e^'*-*^ ' 
aspects of American culture which appeared «n viable to *(3hin^an 
1946. The "stable living,^' the *'sound ^ial*or5er,'' the "enormous ' 
productive power," all. resulting^ in* the '*cwnparatiM^3^ easy Uf^'^ ^ 
were in marked contrast to the situation of China, w^b'had ibed r\ f 
through th^long \\^r years to se^ victory oiver-the J»f)aiie^a'nd^t , ' \n 
faced instability, social diiftrder, mismana^nierit of prjKluction; hp& f ' 
for everyona increaj^ingly difficult living* conditions for fJvB^f^i^e** . "J; 
able future., ^ , *^ " , " * ~ 



J ^ > ^ * • ' • ^' ' ' . • . • 

The end of the war in August* 1945 aTso herVded'the ^na.ofthe / 
President s (wartime) ICmergen<^y Fuhrf. which. had ^'financed-fehe * 
various aid' programs Administered by CIJ during the hostiiitTes. 
^ Final allocation^ f roi^y^^the F^ind had to be coraplet^d by'CU not kter 
Q^ '^n June 30. 1946. Thus wliahn^er'^group'pf vi^itfiftig'was invited to ' 
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c come from China to the'jt^niied States for the 194^7 year would be' 
the last under existing vrang^ersents. , ^ 

This fourth and final group^*;differed in some degree from" the 
three previous ones. Four of thfe five institutions in%ed to send rep- 
resentatives wye American^supported Christian institutions : HsTang 
Ya Medical College jn ChangsW, Cheloo University in Tsinan, West 
China Tnion University in (^hengtu, and GinHng Women s College 
in ISanking. The fifth was again Academia' Sinica \vhich s^nt-Jaw 
Jeou-jang, the young Acting Director of another of its research insti- 
tutes, the Institute of Meteorology. Two medical men. were for^the 
first time among the group, Dr. Chang Hsi<io.-ch'ien. Director of t*ie 
HsiangTa Medical College and Dr. Hom I^ao-chang; Dean^of the 

. Chgldo Medical School. Dr.^Liu Cheng-chao,.Professor of Biolog>' 
and specialist in the study of amphibians came from W^est China 
Union University andjpursued his interests with American research-' 
ers^t the University \of Florida, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
American Museum of Natural Histor^, and eJsewhere. Ginling Col-' 
lege sent the first woman representatr\-e. Dr. Liu En-lan, he^id of 
its Department? of Geography. She^had done much explorato'ry field 
work in^in^u-s far west during the war and had published a number 
oS akicles in Chinese and in English on, the geography of western 
Szechwan and the ethnolog}- ^of border' tribe» in the at-ea. Interested 
in comVring the American Indians and the Chinese aborigines, she 
spent some time in the summer of 1946 in New Mexico studying and 
sKaring.life amoijg the Pueblo Indians/and in Arizona witnessing 
the famous srl^*edances of the HoffiSr^perienced though she was 
iijhjking the trails of western Szechwan, she unfortunately fellvicti'm 
to U.S. metropolitan traffic. She wA^ scritmsly injhred in an auto- ' 
naobile accident in New York in October 1^6 and -could not resume 
her planned «:hedule of travel and research until the^earlv sprinir of 

1947, ' \ 7X ' ^ y y ^ 

Hsiang Ya Medical Oolkrge was part of the complex known to 
Americans 'as "Yale-in^China'^ from the- longtime relationship be- , 
tween the two institutions. Its Director, Dr. H. C. Chang, spent four * 
and a half months in New Haven nmking an intensive study of the 
Yale.JMMical School, but thereafter was almost constantly on the 
move studying medical school administration and curriciila at a total 
of 42 medical institutions across the country. On his return to China 
he expressed himself as particularly interested in adapting to Chi^ia 
the system of regional medical^ centerfhe had observed in the United 
States. Negotiations for the first Fulbright agr^ent were then in, 
progress in Nanking and he con^municated to the Department a hope ' 
that Some of the American internists an3 researchers who had 
evinced a desire to cooper^ite with Chinese scientists might comfe to 
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Chip'a for *a period 'under that> program. "A free international 
exchange of personnel in the fielfl of ipedicine is more needed than 
ever^' was lii^conclusion.^° « ' 

A' significant departe'e from prior practice in this final yea«i 
/ was the extension -of in\;itations outside the academic worid tqrtlpt^ 
, \ of China s leading writers and an ar^st-cartoonist of note, Sh« SKeh- 
yu 'was alneady^ well knpwn in^ America undeY his pen 'nam'ejy 
'''Lao Sheh'' false romahized ''Lau Shaw"), for his novel, Ricksha 
' Boj/y^^ which was currently a best seller in 'the. United States 
' Snglish translation. The translate- Kad tampered witkthe grim. out- 
look for hero at t^B^dose 'of the book; he provided 'a happy 
ending— tR hero and tmll^kl together Fooking toward a better 
, r future — as pablum more suited to the. American publi<;*s taste.- 
Whether or not ^h\s was a factor in the pt^pularity of the English 
v^ersion, it naturalj^y outraged the'author. During his time in* America, 
• Lao Sfieh worked with an American writer, Ida Pruitt, who 
had spent m^t of her lifetime in China, to translate into English 
another of >is novels, The Yellouj Stof'm.^'' He lamented after months 
of work that though if was faithful to the plot, the tjirns of phrase 
* " andjbe special essence of Peking i for both pf wfiich he wa^ famous) 
' appeared. to be untranslatabk. "He stayed on^iar America for some 
y trme after, iiis year was up, liv-iug on his royalties while writing, 
y ■ -translating, and rebuilding his health. The writer^ retreat at Yaddo, 
Xew York,, ^velcomed him for. a^ period to write in the jirotected 
' isolation which was its f^pecial contribution to the^ creativity of 
' Amerrcan authors. But Lao Sheh, 'accu'Jtomed to concentrated com- 
posing amid the turmoil of his family's coming and goings, found 
the loneness and silence oppressive' aVi dei)arted for the cit^*. 
^ Jft the eftrly summer of 1948 be returned ta Pekii^^g to participate 

^in a gathering' of (Chinese writers and remained there in various 
responsible positions untiT his death." 

With Lao Sheh cam^ Wan Chia-pao, a popular clramatist, author 
of 'Oeveral plays of contemporary Chinese life, who was better known 
by bis pen name. Ts*ao Yu. The two men si>qnt June and July in 
Colorado, attending a HtimanitifS Conference* of the Univer^ty of 
Denver at Estes Par^c in the Rocky Mountains an^ the annual 
Dramatic F^ival at Central City where thVy met ^theater people 
from.Any fnTts of the countrv.'Ts^ao Yu helped to direct ancl pro- 
duce,his play Peking Man presented by the Fine Arts Department of. 
* the University of Denver. Later; they continued westward^to SaiAa 
/ Fe, the Grand Canyon,' Hollywood, where they were given a recep- 
Xion by the Screen Writers' Guild, north to San Ffancisco^for'lBI^- 
eral talks, to Seattl^ where both particJpated in- the Northwest Pa- 
cific Writers' Conference and the Childrens' Theater Conference. In. 
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August they visited Canada at the invitation of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, t 

After returning to New York, Ts'ao Yu worke<l with an Ameri- 
can playwright, Reginald Lawrence, to adapt his clay Peking 
.Van for the Broadway stage.-Herommented, • ^ 

"Having seen several play^on Chinese life 'both on Broad- 
way and in community theaters, iftdudijig %ute Song,' I began 
. to wonder if there is not a possibility frf_ producing some modern 
Chinese plays for a better understanding of modem China'and 

■ oft^e'wSnn' " *'-i/^' ^^^"^ t^^^t" th-e minds 

of the American public is still hngering on ^e stage of old 
Cathay or based on a scanty observation^6f 'Chbmtofn.' \s a 
t^on "^T. ^P^y^Jrom-a few unessential points in produc- 

Wrican T^'T ^^'"'^ ^o-- different f^n the 

«1K fll characters in their straggle for living are virtu- 
a ly th* same, and perfectly understandable if we can make 
Clear the conditioning circumstances against which they play." 

mre is no evidence that Peking Man reached Broadway, nor 
that other of^the searching modern dramas of human conflict and 
cultural change in China which he and his contemporaries-wrote have 
ever been presented here in the years since. 

The Chinese artist who completed the group was Yeh Ch'ien-yu 
who came witji his wife Tai Ai-]ien, a professional danceNnd student 
of the folk dances of Tibet and Sinkiang. Yehs satirical cartoons 
had been published in Chinese newspapers over the previous In years 
and he had had one-man exhibitions of his drawings and cartoons in 
Hong Kong, Kweiyang, Chungking; Bombay, and Calcutta. He 
brought with him from Chka a collection of his own and other car- 
toonists' works to show to Americans. The Xew York Herald Tribune 
. earned an inten-ie^ with him and reproduced several of his sketches 
in Its January 19,. 1947, editions, and in February he and his wife 
had a joint exhibition and dance recital in New York City arran^d 
by the Artists League of America and were entertained, on anpther 
occasion by the Society of Illustrators at a dinner' wher^ he showed 
drawings which depicted his experie"n6es wlule Jeeing from' the 
Japanese." ^ • 

This final group of invitees, as previously noted, depai^ to ' 
some extent-from the previously established norm. Sincesome funds 
remained which could be expended for this same program "before it 
was to end on', June 30, 1946, an even more unprecedented dei>arture 
was proposed tXi General Marshall while h«* was involved in the early 
months of notation for a peaceful settlement between the Kuomin- 
tang and th^JommUnists. It was suggested that invitations should 
be extended to educational representatives from the areas under the 
control of the CRTnese Communist Party (CCP) to spend a year in 
the United States under the CU program. 

' IIG 
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General Marshall upp^-oved* the plan as consistent with the even- 
handedness he was endeavoring to maintain in relation to the two 
.factions. There was a vain hope that individuals designated to accept 
the De{4rtment's invitation might acquire and take back to China 
not only specifi«mewly acquired professional knowledge and skills 
but also some sympathetic understanding of {he American people. 

General Mafshalls authorization to select four representatives 
ancl General Chou Ea-lai s approval >^ere wired to the Department 
^ at the end^of May,^9 The Communist capital had by this time been 
' moved from Yenaq^ort^stward to Kalgan in Inner Mongolia, As 
cCultural Att^he of thejEiribassy, I flew to Kalgan.the first week in 
June to Wet with thfe i^ce President of their>adre training school 
there, which the;J|j^lied North China Associated University, and to 
interview the individuals proposed for acceptance of the Depart- 
ments in^vitations. The Vice President was ndne other than Chou' 
Yang;.at 1that4)oint riding high as a cultural leader but'cTue to be 
f^a#Jy repudiated by the pCP some two decades kter^^t surpris- 
ingl^. his own name led fKe list of folLr proposed by tlffe university to 
make the trip to America. He was then 38, a graduate of Ta HsiaJLJni- 
versity in Shanghai who had .studied the yeai> following in Japan 
-il929). As a writer in Shanghai and, during the war years, an edu- 
^l^tional leader in Yenan, hejlad translated some works of Russia^ 
authors and of the Ameqjpans, Jack Londofi and Upton Sinclair. 
He hoped to find a collaborator in the United States with \^om he 
could translate Chinese revolutionaiy writings. 

The second candidate was Ouyang ^an^tsen, 32, a dra'^^atist, 
producer, and actor. He was also from Ta Hsia University but had 
left it in 19?7 to travel with th^ CCP's -EigKth Route Army as a 
member of dramatic groups giving anti-Japanese play^ before audi- 
ences of soldiers and peasants. His spoken English was fairiy good 
and he wanted to study the American theater an(J^ amateur .dra- 
matiqgroups of students and Workers. 

' Nieh Chun-jung, a mechanical engineer who had graduated frotri 
the Hopei Institute of Technology in Tientsin in 19.mw^the third 
candidate, .He had worked as an engineer in I^'anklng and Chung- 
king, moving on to Yenan in 193«^nd Kalgan in 1945. where he 
taught meclianical. drawing and mechanics. He looked forward to 
visiting Americaiji machine shopfe, steel and iron work&hoJ)S and lab- 
- oratories, and mechanical engineering labo*ratories.- 

• The fourtlr candidate, Chen Ling-phong, was a young animal 
, husbandry sp&falist, a graduate of American-founded Lie^an 
University in Canton, who wanted to visit agricultural experiment 
' stations, agricultural schools, and laboratories and to study serum 
and vaccine proAiction. He hinwelf had been doing research on 
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nnderpest se^^ and vaccine as director of an experimental farm 
^in Yenan. Hisspbk^n English was quite* gopd and 'he was accej^ted 
for the CU program but subsequently receive and preferred an- 
offer from United Nations'fielief ayf" Rehabilitation A'dminisfcration 
(UJTRRA) to be one of two persorfs from the CCP areas to study in 
Ain^ca under theirauspices. In his place tlie Univ^ersity nominated 
a research chemist, Lee Su, graduate of the University of NankingVv 
(also American-founded and supported) who had 'been a technician 
in the munitions department of the Ministry of ^^\T in Chungking 
until he'went to Yenan in 1940 and,^at 26^^came head chemist of 
the Engineering Department of the Institute of Natural Sciences 
; there. Hh special interest was research in the eoal tar dye industry 
and he hoped to jDursue this iji America,^^ 

Kalgan in June of 1946 was the CCP capital but there was a 
palpable temporary air about the place. It was clear to all that Mab 
and his followers were headed northeastward toward the^ IVtan- 
churian provinces, rich in natural resources and already heavilj 
industrialized by the Japanese. Simultaneously, American planed 
and ships were transporting to the same goal American-trained 
Kqomintang troops from the far southwestern provinces in a race to 
—occupy the cities and- lines of communications there first. 

The. Yenan English la,nguage broadcasts for the week of my 
visit to Kalgan questidued j&eneral Marshall's role, saying 

". . .* reliable repc^rts stated that General Marshall seems to 
be engaged in efforts for pe^ice in Manchuria and China but still 
Americans transport ,troop^ northward in violation of all agree- 
ments. . . . The Chiiiese people cannot but awake to the fact 
that such ;nilitary irrtervention by the U.S. is not devoid of im- 
perialistic designs. Tha day may even come when they might 
• find America demanding milita^ bases and political and eco- 
nomic rights from China, thereby degrading China into a pro- 
" tectorate or coigpy of America ; or Chiang Kfti-diek unscrupu- 
lously betraying national interests and national life and property 
in return for foreign intervention to con^lidate his dictatorial 
position." " , * 

The attempted evenhandedness in dealing with the Kuomintang 
and the CCP, which charactered General Marshall's negotiations 
at the outset, had led the war-weary CHiiies6 popula'ce to dream in 
the early months of 1946 of avoiding Hhe dreaded resumption of civil 
war. But the subsequent major American support for ttfe Kuomin- 
tang, the Government we recognized as legitimate, ended any possi- 
bility of Marshall's retaining the trust of the two sides as an impartial . 
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negotiator. His assignment was, it now' seems, doomed from tK? firstr 
And, ironically*, despite massive American military aid throughout 
' ^ tlxe war and immediite postwar years to ann, train, organize,"' and 
transport Chiang s armies, they were soundly defeated and driven . 
into exile within, three, years of Marshall's disillusioned departure * 
in January of 1947, ♦ 

% June of 1946 mutual recriminations between tlie two parties 
. - were already reaching a high pitch. If there was ever a time when 
, the Department s program of cultural relations with China could 
have been extended td all of Chin*, that time had, it soonjWame 
clear, already passecf.- The four^P appointees including the sub- 
stitute, Lee Su, reached Nanking on July 43 in an American plane 
of the Peking-based Executive Headquarters set up by Mar^all to 
police the truce. Ther^^Hed at once to the National Government 
. for passports to enable them to accept the invitation ot the U,S: 
Department of State. But the American official' concern in the case 
carried no weight with Chiang Kai-shek when repre^ntatives of his , 
domestic bitte;: enemies were involved. By August 9 the four were 
notified that tfieir applicatioij$ for passports were refused^he two 
UNRRA invitees, including our original appointee, Chen Ling- 
- ^hong, were also refused passports, . • 

N As the .group ret^rnM to Kalgan by anx)ther Executive Head^ ^ 
quarters plane, it seemed a thoroughly disappointing ending to a 
J ^ project which might have forme^a small bridge between these youn^. 
Chinese coming from their isolated life and at least a few American 
^ engineers, dramatic groups, industrial chemists, and writer-trans- 
lators. On the otJher liand, there is no <^oubt that they would have 
remained true, to their political beliefs "ajid this might w^l have 
antagonized Americans in the already btfr^oning antigomi^unism 
of the time and erupted in in€idents which could have given some 
substance to Senator* Joseph McCarthys empty accusations in tlie^ 
years following. From their own point of view it was probably 
fortunate thai the chosen four escarped the ignominy and suspicion 
of having spent a year among the/apitalists in the pay of the U.S. 
Grov^rnment. 

. > So the projept died stillborn and even the fact that it had been 
proposed, under the office sobriquet "Operation Overleap" within the 
;€U unit of the Embassy, was kept to themsilves throughout the 
, ^ McCarthy vears by the few who had known -about it. 

(Appei^ix V lists the Chinese educators and artists who did 
cpme tothe United ♦States at tlkc Separtment's invitation.) 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

: ^ ^ ^ . ' ^ . 

Chinese Student Problems 

and Emergency Aid 



AccusTOMED^as we are to 'having large .numbers of Chinese stu- 
. dents in our institutions of higher learning? in the United States, 
\^ it is easy to fm-get that Chiifa s interest in Western education.began 
less than 450 years ago, and that her first "foreign students" to come 
to America for studj^ were three school boys brought by ari American 
missionary in 1847 to enroll aj: Monson Academy* in Massachusetts. 
One of the three, Yung Wing, went pn to graduate from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1854. Almost two dedades after his return to China he was 
empowered by4he Chinese Imperial Governm*ent to bring four groups 
of school boys, totaling 120. to New England between 1872 and 1876 
to undergo similar immersion- in Western life and learning. They were 
' lodged in the honies of ministersand- friendly townspeople in the 
small towns of the Connecticut -River Valley^ where their Manctii 
pigtails and exotic appearance were very noticeable and at the same 
, time their youth and their inbred politeness weipe ^ry appealing. 
Many became general favorities with thtir hosts atid teechers. They 
' were all called back to China in' 1881, their education cut short By 
a fear on the part of the Chinese Government that they were being 
alienated. This continued to limit their efFfctiveness on their Wpna 
ground. \ . « - ^ 

Nev^heless, repeated humiliations suffered f rbm gunboat di- 
plomacy convioced,th6 Ifnperial GFovernmfent that China must learn 
thej^ets of Western power m cSbder to defend herself. Consequently, 
small groups of Chinese-students were sent to*Europe for militaiy, 
or technical studies in t^e final decades of the 19th cent^. 
Aftir the defeat of Russia in the Russo- Japan^§e War in 1905, many 
Chinese were sent to nearby Japan to study her mastery of Western 
science and technology ^hich had enabled her to overcome the re- 
, putedly formidable power of the Russian Empire. 

^ Throughout these years individual Chinese students were com- 
• ing to the -United States to study under the sponsorship of American 
missionaries in China-and their home churcTi groups in the United 
States. 'But the number was increased intaa steady flow by an act of 
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Congress which remitted part of the American share of the Boxer 
Indemnity ($12 million surplus after claims had been met) to the 
Chinese Government in 1908 with tR6 suggestion itlfe used for educa- 
tional purposes. Fellowships were set up for Chinese stjudents to 
study in the United States, andlfinghua College was established on 
the outskirts of Peking to prepare stujients to take advantage of such 
study. The rem^der of the Boxer Indemnity was remitted in 19 
and the tJhina Foundation fpr the Promotion of Education an4 
Culture was then established by agreement between the'two Govern- 
ments to administer the funds. The Foundati6n was located in China 
and administered by its Chinese officers and staflf but had 5 Americans 
to the^lO Chinese on its Board. By 1955 an estimated total of 2,000 
Chinese students had been assisted to secure ^duc^tion in {he United 
States from the Boxer Indemnity Funds.^ 

With the second remission in 1924, the U.S. Govern/nent stepped 
out of thej)icture officially as regards the support of Chinese stiifllnts 
in America. Meanwhile' increasing numbers of students had been 
coming from China to the Unn^d States for higher ec^ucation o'^* 
specialized graduate studies, financed by their families, by fellow- 
ships, by church or other-private agencies, An^erican or Chinese, or\i 
tfie case of some individuals or groups, by the Chinese G6vemment. 
By 1942 there were over 1,500 Chinese students in the United States. 
Financial support for the continuation of their, studies had been ii; 
many cases affected by the freezing of Chinese assets in Amenca in 
^uly 1941. This had been done at the reqTfest of the Chinese Govern- ^ 
ment to prevent these funds from falling into the, hands of the 
Japanese who by that time controlled the major cities and communi- 
cations of China* America's entry into World War II effectively sus- ' 
pended the remittaTttje^frpm China which had been provjding sub- 
sistence for others. -At the same ^ime, the waitimeT:ransportation 
stringency prevented the return to China for those who wished to go. 
For many it was a critical situation. The war had stranded them 
in America, with^out means df support or of continuing their educa- 
tion and, more 'depressing still, with the;F-future plans reduced to 
timeless uncertainty. . ^' ' 

This situation was brought to the attention of CU by Dr. Chih 
Meng shortly after the inaugui;ation (^f i li^- China program in early 
1942. As Director of the China Institucg in America, -the New York 
^i^ased organization which administered ^he Boxer Indemnity and ^ 
»ther fellowships for the China Foundation, he was in close toucii 
with the many Chinese students attending American colleges and 
universities. He. describee] their plight to officers of the Department 
and "T'^ijthr^ a*gi;ant fipm the P-resident's P^mergency Fund, to 
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enable outstanding individi^ among them to contu^ and com- 
plete their studies, would be a ipeans of iminediate/as wiu as long- 



mnge assistance to war torn Cfcna. 

Ambassador Hu Shihi^lWnentioned earlier, l^J been consulted 
by Cr ill September of 1941 reg^^ding proposed pfojects to be under- 
taken in thfK'hina program. At that time h? declared that bringin"!; 
students fmm China wa^impractical under current warti«ie condi- 
tions amlsuggested that aid should be afforded tothose already in th^ 
United StSitei^. 

Meng s reiteration of this point withiiv^weeks after Pearl Harbor ' 
at once received favorable consideration. A comnr^tt^ which included 
Meng himself and Dr. .Stephen Duggan, Director of the Institute of 
Internatioiia*! Education. \vas appointed by the Depaftme*nt to advise 

/ CU on worthy individual students to be aidelj. Duggan had been a 
close associate of from the start ancUhe was^?onstantly consulted 
for his expertise derived from yeai-s of dealing with p^b^ems of for- 
eign students in Ameriea. Meng co-opte^l Roger Greene to meet with* 
and advise them. Xevertlieless it was primarih^Meng, whom, both 
men knew well, who was in a f)0.sitioaHto select from personal ac- 
quaintance and extensive files the Chinese st u*nts to l5e presented to^ 
the committee and recommended ^for support by U.S. Government 
funds. The criteria for selection, laid down by the Department, were : 
(1) the importance to China otthe student's ffeld of study; (2) the 
ability of the student ; and (3) his or her financial need.'The Depart- 
ment made a small annual grant to the China Institute to defray 
secretarial and other expenses incurred in this collaboration. ' 

'The program \^s initiated in April 1942 with the mailing of 
^crks by the Department for $75 monthly to selected Chi nese^udy- 
mg in American universities and colleges. Two years later, on May 1, 
1044, there were 493 Chinese students cur^ntly receiving these grants 
out of a tot^l of H76 who had been assisted for longet\pr shorter pe- 

> riods during this interval. ; 

The Chinese- Government had Tneamit-hile l>een extending similar 
financial assistance toJ*?hinese students straT»ded*in the^ United States. 
Its funds were deposited with its official Committee on Wartime PJan-, 
- ' ning for Chinese Stucfents in the United States and fhe administra- 

. tion was entrusted'to the Ch^na Institute. It was reported that up to 
•January 1944 this organization aided about 200 students. 

Most of tbe students assisted by the Department were graduate . 
. ' students preparing themselves for responsibl^y^ilions on their re- ' 
turn'^ China. ^Wong them were individuals had already held 
suc^ positions before comiag to the United States fo^. further study, 
for example : a former provincial conimissiorier of edu(mion, a former 
secretary of a provincial branch of the Natifonalist Party, a former 
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member of the Institute f(W|p^gricultural Research of the Executive 
Yuan, a former technical expert of the Nanking Health Station, a 
vsroman surgeoifwho had directed d large hospital, a former district 
magistrate in Kwangtung Province, a former fellow of the Na- 
tional Research Institute of Chemistry at Kunming. % 

As time went on and the Chinese students completed their spe- 
cialized academic education, opportunities were found for many of 
Them te-obtain practical training in their special fields. The Ameri- 
can .armedjervioes had withdrawn skilled workers from industrial 
plants on such a scale that openings for qualified foreign trainees 
were reaSily available which in peacetime would normally have been 
filled by Americans. The ^Coordinator of Inter- American Affairs, 
"Nelson RockefeHer, had set the example by establishing inter- 
American trade scholarships for Western Hemisphere ^udents to 
come to the United States fbr training in American conjpanies which 
paid all expenses of the trainee during the period of instruction. The 
Coordinator had also placed Jjatin American studentfr^r traifiing in 
various U.S. Government departments, notably the Department of 
Agriculture, the'^ivil Aeronautics Administration, and the Weather 
Bur*u. Following this lead, the CU China gtaff found positions for 
a number of Chinese trainees in appropriate bureaus of Government 
departments. By March. 1944 there were 33 Chinese placed b/ CIJ- 
in this type of advanced training. Several wer^ in field stations of the 
Department of Agriculture, two w^re in the T£nnessee Valley Au- 
thority studying hydraulic engineering, two with the Bureau 
of.the Census in Washington,,still others withjj/e Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, the Library of Congre^, and tJie Division of Tax Re- 
search of {hS Treasury Department. At the request of the Chine"^ 
Government a group of » six were being trained bj; the»U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service in the^making of composite maps from aerfal 
photographs jn the hope that a new land survey of China could be 
undertaken through these means. The stipend for unpaid trainees was 
raised to $100 or in soqie cases $120 a month. 

-In the first two years pf the program over 300 Chinese trainees- 
were placed in positions in American industry or commerce where, 
they could 'earn their own' living and receive practical training in^ 
their fields of study. Naturally many of these were in war industries. 
Th^ were employed by 10 aircraft companies,' 3 electrical manufac- 
turers, 2 locomotive works, 2 steel companies, and a score of otl^er ' 
engineering and ^ientific firms.^ 

In-service training was, of course, not confin^ to governmental 
or industrial placements. Professional training was equally needed: 
Internships were found for a number of doctors hi hospitals across 
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the country. xVnd perhaps the most umque training arrangements 
^ were worked out *f or a few Chines* -graduate students who were 
'"assigned as -vF^in^ teachers'* or/ more, grandly^/Vulfural ambas-j 
• sadors'^ to publia^cliool systemft'in widely sca1:tered cities and towns 
across the country. The Chinese visiting teachers, while studying 
American educa,tional ni^tliods in action, were themselves to con- 
tribnte k'nowledge of Ch'ina to i)Upiis and colleagires threu^h their 
own teachnig.of Cliiiiese lan^'uage, culture, and daily ^^fe. 

• WilhaHii Dennis of the ('l^sta-tf^inaugurateM this program by ' 
.brin^m^^ three (lunette ^tudenfvnltural ambassadors'' to WaShing- 
fon January i>8-2y, l!)4H/to liave tea with Mrs. Roosevelt and explain* 
their intent;ons.<^She gavQ the firoject her blessing by, favorable men- 
tion in her neu^papei- colunm "My %y." One of tlie.thfee, Fobk Tim 
Chan, has recaprHihited his subsequent advejitiires in his' thesis for" 
the^degree of *I)octor of Education af TAchens College, Cojuifibia 
Tnlversily, entitled "An Experience in CultutaL Edu£tion."* 

Chan s firsl assigimient was to S'pringfield, iiassachusetts, where, 
"his mission was, h^ Wrot(^, "to interpret (.'hina to the American. stu- 
dents and to*vi5;it and ob-^erve fhV Springfield educational system." 

addition, he was surveying ytli^ community both as an industrial 
and a social unit as well as from the educational standpoint." He 
,o])erated as a ''flojiting teacher" to enrich the usual curriculum with 
Chinese instances and made himself popular ii;i the co;Timunity by' 
p^irticijmting i-n Rotary and oth^ clubs, (}emon§tratihg Chinese 
co^ery and preparing meals in p%ate homes, enrolling in an eve- 
niQ^ourse fn machine shop^^ills at the loca\ trade school, tending 
a victor}^ garden, and visiring the principal industrial plants and 
public institut ions of Sprrngfi^ld. ^ ' . ^ ^ 

^ Chan commented on the freedom and independence of the Amer- 
ican pupils in expreSsifig th^ir opininns, arid marveled at the wartime 
earnings f>f many of^the oTder stud^Jft^, some of whoTj) were ptitid as 
mucli^as $50 a, week as ma'fhVni^s working part time- in the armory. 
Chan himse.lf had r^Hich tb learn. i^He adfnitted entertainiijgly that 
learning to bold open doors for womei^ to seat therp; to help thein 
on with their coats, and to light their cigarettes was.a matter of 
mastering skills which would be fmwned upon in China. THese' 
American folkways'he pjcked up as a guest in American homes. Such 
experiences he obviously enjoyed. He was taught to play American 
games by the fatnilies who entertained him^and to whom he taught 
Chinese cooker^f. He confessed; however, that a difficult problem for 
hup was sensing when to leave afte-r dinner. In China, an evening 
ends for the gue^s^ promptly when the meaL is- finished; in Amer- 
ica leaving at that i>oijnt is considered boorish as he sooh discovered. 
His personal relationships with teachers and pupils in the public 
O 
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schools and the friendships he made tn the community ^ring his 
three months in Springfield obviously made a deep im^^ssion on ' 
him. - • ^ 

. His^econd assignment was a brief peri(jj|^ the Lincoln .School 
of Teachere College, Columbia, in N'ev^ Yor^ City,. where he ob- 
served and participated in the current experimenj^ in 'progressive* 
education." Finally, he was sent across the country- on a-six-m'withs' 
assignment to the public schbol system of Berkeley, California. There 
he was again able, as in his happy Spriugfield period, to teach (smat- 
l^rings of?} Chinese language and culture in the schoolss^ve radio 
talks and cooking demonstrations, 'all the tim* care fully- observing 
* th^ Berkeley school system for use, as he noted, in his tBeais for his ^ 
, Doctor #EdilWition degree. In that very.theSis he rather unbksh- 
> ingly quoted a Vntten testimonial of Dr. A'irgil Dickson, the Berkeley 
Superintendent^of Schools: 

9 "We found Mr. Chan to be unusual in his ability to^meet * 

, ^ people- of all age^ and stations in life and inspire-^n' interest 
' and a naturaftiess as he insfructed and talked. He \vorke(j with 
children from kindergarte^l through high school, inc^^i si ve ^ vrith 
all the teacherg and supervisors in the schools, and 'other groups 
in this area of the .United States, ... In six months >Ss^Mr. 
Chan brought to our people an understaiidijig of China far be- 
/ ydhd any qjter type of experience which we c^uld have planned 
y forasimilar length of time.*' ^ ' ''^.^ 

It vyould be interesting to have pei-sonal accounts from other. 
^ Chinese students or trainees of their experiences during the 'period 
that they were receiving CV support. Reports, hoyvever^ were not re- 
quired of them. Dennis travelecl to campuses across the country to 
interview these and other Chiiiese students regawhng any problems 
which CU might help to solve, but lie lefCno record of his inter\'ievvs 
or experiences with Chinese students, or, at least theyiave not been * 
found in the surviving CU archives, . • — : 

Still, this personal contact with Chinese students at scattered 
• campuses, large arnd small, acquainted the CU Chma ataff with the 
many confusing situations faced by the students beyond the im- 
mediate nec^ify o^ ^>ajing*for room^ board, and tuitTon. The-^aff 
was able to assist them in problems of -selective sen'icgim migration 
regulations, Jncome taxes, and clearances for visiting restricted 
factories. . . — 

This concent for the fate of the Chinese students stranded in 
the United States by the war was of course shared byB5&"universities 
they werej attending. The financial assistance d&ered by the Amer- 
ican and 'Chinese Gm-emments was probably equaled by th^ contri- 
butions 'of American universities which extended .sclioiarships, work 
opportunities, and'^financial credit to Chinese students Mutuality of 
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interest naturally led the CU China stAS to exchange views and 
•solutions'with dear^ and foreign student advisers at the universities 
fnost heavily attended bj Chinese stucjent^ i 

At thfe suggestion of administrators in several of these uiu- 
V versities the Departnj^nt called a conference in Chicago July 29-30, 
' 1944, ''To Di^uss Problem^ Concerning the Admission and Adjust- 
ment of Students from the Far East dunn'g the Current and Postwar 
Periods/' # * ' ^ gr ' 

, The conference was attended by 15 deans ajid foreign Student 
'advisers and the administrators of three on-campus International 
Uouses. The universities represented were California, Washingto;i, 
>t?t*higaiK Chicago, NDilh\\ei,tern, Cornell, Columbia, Harvard, and 
M.I.T. Prom Waslnngton canity representatives of the U.S. Office of 
Education, the IiiTlni^ration and Naturalization Service^nd the 
, Bureau of the^ Budget in addition to Dennis and'me from CU in the 
^ D(jpartnient of State. 

It was no- surprise to those present to be toldyas the meeting 
opened that the current problem facing us afl^vas the larg^ number 
of^pplications for adihisvions received in recent months b^ America 
institutions from students, in China. The T'nfversity of Michiga 
alone had received 317 since January L 1043. The other universities 
repre.^ented at the conference were faced with similar floods of ap- 
plications from remote- Free China, often by telegram without ac- 
companying transcripts or other data. A topical telegr^ might 
read : "Will graduate from Szecluyan T'niversity next June. Will you 
admit nif to'your graduate school for economics study. Wire reply 
immediately. Signed, pn-fu Chi.V In marVy such cases, the American 
universities' admissions offices not onl^dapd no means of ascertain i'ng 
the studeiit s academic standing but weVe also ignorant of the aca- . 
demic status of the diinese institution itself at which he had studied. 
To adniit or not to admit? And how to decide fairly? These were 
qii^^tions faced d)y all tJie academic admiitistrators preslent at the 
conference* 

l^nofficial information from^arious sources had it^hat the Chi- 
nese^ rxovemment planned to selert 1^00 ^students annually for the * 
next several yeai's t^ study in the United States, 600 to be Government ' 
sponsored to prepare for future (iQv^rmnent posts and 600 to be 
privately supported. The (Government ministries planned to send 
students in three categoric.^: ,(1 ) mature men with long experience- 
in the ministries who wished ^to update their previous training; (g) 
younger men of three or four yeani' service in the ministries neediiig 
practical training; and (3) graduate students coming fpr advartced 
.study, the majority for scientific graining but a large minority for 
study of economics. Studejits of the other social .sciences and humani- 
ties would l)e few, because the Chined Ministry of Education ad- * 
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vocated that study of these fields l>e pursued in Chinese institutions. 
(American observers in l^hungking had commented that this poUcy 
^stemmed from the^C-C Chcj^ues determination to' quash any inde- 
'pendent thinking which might question Government controls or 
support leftist dev-iations.) ^ 

' The most pressing problems faced* 'Kv the universities at the 
'moment and anticipated (or the future in view of the ever-growing 
^ flood of applications arriving from^ China, the conferees agreed, ^ere 
. the following: how. to get adequate inlpbrmatioh regarding appli- 
cants^ education on which to base admi$sioqSj^ how to determine^ the 
current standing of Chinese .universities, hpw to deal with new ar- 
rivals whose English wavS inadequate for study^ purposes, h^w to 
orient theip to the new ways of life ^hey would ^^connten and how td 
^ssure that their health and financial support were adequate and. 
further, that financial reserves were availabl^to cope with a possible 
breakdown in health. 

In the course of the ifwo days' discussion, solutions were pro- 
, pounded for each of these problems. The CU representatives- pre- 
sented to the meeting samples_o^ an appHcation form, pointed dh 
j' airweig^ht paper, which had been framed in consultation with the 
' universities present to provjde them with the necessary information. 
#» A^f)rinting of 2,000, (fopi^ had been prepared^md the majority of 
these had "been flown to China recently in Yite President Wallace's 
^ plane for distribution through the Amcfriean Embassy and Consulates 
thete. (4^ new printing'of 5,000 copies for use in India,and elsewhere 
had been run ojT in response to requests -recei^d from the univer- 
^sitiesO The U.S. Office of Education, which had for many ye^ 
evaluated IKe chedential*^ of foreign institutions, was asked to sunply 
to the uni versifies- copies of their small leaflet on Chinese educaiion 
compiled from sources in America and, in effect, to reiyise^and Am- 
^ prove it in consultation with suitable educational ancl govemigental 
agencies. . • ^ 

The university representative's urged that^ the State Depart; 
' ment appoint an Educational or Cultural Attache fof each country 
from which students c&.me to the T?nited States in substant^l num- 
bers to sen'(^*as a counselor on educational problerps both to inquir- 
ing students and to universities in the United States and abrqad." 
This recommendation was welcomed by*the CU China' staff which 
had been of the same mind since,the inception of the China program 
but had been unabl^or twa years to convince the American, Am- 
bassador'in Chungking that such dn appointment would assist^ not 
complicate, his alrea^dy pressured existence. ^ 

Regarding the problem of students arriving in the U^inited States 
with inffd^juate knowledge of English, the universities agreed that 
. special training could best^ be handled by. the receiving institutions, 
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" but that since this frequently involved them in considerable expense 
Vwhenever any private or governmental agency, foreign or American, 
is considering sencjing large numbers of students to the United 
States for study, ah additional appcppriation should be included to 
cover the cost of special training in the use of the English language/' 
Orientatiort was also thought to l>e laost effectively provided by 
the receiving institution. In tl)is connection, however, I had the 
pleasure of announcing to the group that a gifted Voung Chinese 
sociologist, C. K. Yang (Vang Clnng-k'unK- was at th'at ven\ 
moment involved in writing an orientation handbook for foreigii 
students, to be entitled -Meet the TSA." He was pr^ring it in 
Chinese and p:ngli:.h at the instance of the CV China staff for the 
use of Chinese ^tu(lents in Americk, but the Institute of International 
Education which handled the pnnting and distribution of it for 
the Department found it so refreshingly bright and informal -as 
well as informative that they subsequently u^d the English edition 
as a handbook for students from other foreign countries as well. 

Visa offirers in the CS. Consulates abroad were -expected to 
grant visas only on condition that students applying were able to 
show evidence of being in good health and havin^Wequate finan- 
cial support. The conference passed a (somewhat patronizing) 
•resolution urging the consular officers to 'nake great care enforce 
these stipulated visa requirements^for students/' But after I reached 
remote Free China'- in 1945 I 'Soon came^ to understand wjiy such 
enforcement was uneven at -best. The absence of^-ray equipment artd 
other sophisticated means of determining jnvisible pathology meant 
that the best of doctor/could only testify to the superfi^al health 
of student applicant. In addition, the desi>eration to get to America 
as the^educational and {X)litical sihiation worsened led Some students 
to' resort to various "k|nd.^ of dupliciifcto convince the overburdened 
visa dfficers of the adequacy of theiW^lth and finances. On student 
health insurance, tlie group was referred to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education for guidance."*' 

While the ^erican university administrators meeting in Chi- 
cago in July 1944 were preoccupied with thW practical problems 
they would face qs the expected student influx from China reached 
flood stage, the flow itself had in fact beAi brought to a dead jtop 
/ in Chungking by orSer gf ihe Generalissimo. He was outraged over 
the response of certain American profe^ssors and .'other educators^ 
regulations promulgates! by 'his Ministry of Education for Chinese 
students going abroad for study. 
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The conflict arose ov«r the Ministry's declared intention to con- 
trol the thoughts of such students! The two weeks' political "train- 
ing" in Kuomintang ideology which CU's Chinese professor invitees 
had been required to' undergo in 1943 was foretaste of more strin- 
gent developments to come in the near future. But while "thought 
control" by Kuomintang agents supervnsing Chinese studying in 
American: institutions was abhorrent to citizens of our free society, 
theView from Chungking was altogether different. 

^With no inkling that this affair would attain near-scaadal pro- 
.pcrtions when the U-.S. rea^ion readied Chuugking, the Ministry was 
simply extending overseas its domestic moves toward an increasingly 
all-pecvasive and rigid control of ^he thought of students in the in- 
stitutions under Kuomintang authority. By March 19-13, Minister of 
Education Chen'Li-fu ha4-*ucceeded hot Only in overextending the 
number of institutions of liigher learning established in Free China 
but also in ftationalizing them all with the Exception of the mission- 
supported colleges and universities and KwaAg Hwa Uni versfty {pri- 
vate) in Chengtu. According to a prominent Chinese educator in that 
city, the Minister had become "an educational dictator who mixes 
Kuomintang politics with his adpiinistrai^ion of the schools. And 
because of tiis dictatorial policies Mr. Chen is feared and cordially 
disliked by Chinese eduqator^, and especially institution presidents, 
.who mus^ bow and Wrape to him and perhaps compromise their 
polit"lcal convictions, in order to obtain the funds to operate their 
institutions." His maniprulations reached well inside t^ institutions 
ill an attempt* to ^egimenLt^ke ^teaching by. controlling the appoint- 
ments of and allowances to faculty members. 

Meanwhile, he was also attempting to gain a measure of con- 
trol over even the mission-supported colleges and universities. The 
Hyeapon he used was his pow^r to grant subsidies to them at a time 
when they were in dire financial straits due to the inflation and to 
the grossly unrealistic and, needless to s^yi unfavorable exchange 
rate maintained by the Ministry of Finance for the dollars and 
pounds on which these CJliristian educational establishments largely 
depended foV their support. - ^ 

According to^e^J»me informant,* Minister Chen was "^^also 
•deeply concemeoiri regard to exercising controlj)ver the 'political 
thought' of Chinese college and university students and often makes 
a point of inquiring of^^llege €Cnd university presidents in this 
regard. Moreover, he has the party organizations maintain a cilose 
watch of the trend of thought among college youth and report their 
findings to him. And in addition there is of course the San Min Chhl 
routh' Corps' whose purpose is to foster 'properpi^itical thougTit 
among Chinese stud^ts and more particularly to' combat the rise 
of cdmmunist ideologies among Chinese college youth." ". . ^ The 
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^Mudents;' he commented, "resent his activities in thi^irection; they 
rare little inclined to take Tiis strictures and pronbuncements seri- 
^ ously;'« This reaction was all very well for,th(^who were either 
apolitical or wily enough to keep out of sight or at least out of trouble. 
But for students or teaching. staff who wished to go abr6ad for fur- 
ther a^cation there was no place to hiW^. ^ . ^ 

The indoctrination undergone by the Department s invitees be- 
fore going abroad was also forced upon prominent educators who 
remained in China. J^Dr. Chiang Mon-lin and Dr. Y. C. MeifCftan- 
cetlors oi Xational'Southwest Associated University, have been re- 
quired to enter thejCentral Training Corps for instruction,- which in 
effe(;t is .simply training in party princij)les under military regimen. 
One Chinese official expi^ssed to the Embassy the opinion that it was 
absurd to expect Chinese^ intellectuals to undergo such training at 
the hands of youths who had been their students and he added that 
th§ training was- nothing more than San Min Chu I principles and 
party propaganda." ^ 

A lyforTTTrtSmate glimpse of the indoctrination process was 
reportetl by Second Secretary of the Embassy John S. Service : , ' 

"T!ie reaction of intellectuals who have bjeen required to 
artencl the Central Training Camp, a political training course, 
1* embarrassment and obvious dislike. One man, an engineer 
trained in the Lnited States, remarked after 'graduation' that 
the course was/'hard on the muscles but ^sy on the brain.' Hp 
and a group who had also finished the course ridiculed the ex- 
treme military discipline, the childish way 4© which they (all, 
mature men of considerable^nk and responsibility) are treated,' 
the reading aloud of names for such offenses as not making beds 
in just the required maiinerythe elementary digesting of lectures 
into siniple slogans that hfd to be learned by repetition . . . 
The recjiiirement that ^verybodj^ going abroad must first attt^nd 
this political training course is iSughed at.'' 8 ^ ) \ 

Not ever>^one attending the course >vas able to laugh at it. Ac- 
cording to Professor f Jeorge Cressey. one of the Americans Sent to 
China by CU, who himself visited the Central Training Corps, its 
progwm "is very strenuous, with rigorous military drill, rifle prac- 
tice, and long hours. It is reported that some would almo&t rather 
^ve up their positions rather than*attend. . . Before leaving the 
. Corps it is almost essential to join the party, and I'have^ly learned 
of two who successfully refuged. . . . Hereafter all ^dents and 
officials without exception must attend ^before leaving the country, 
. . . University people certainly find it an inconvenience, anrf far too 
strenuous for their present physical condition?' He observed in con- 
clusion ^or the benefit of the Emba&y and the CU staff : 

"China certainly needs intelligent cohertoce^but this party 
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program appears t<K) dangerously fascist and anti-democratic, 
ber^ral i^ple hav6 oSmm^ted on the Corpfe as an indication 
the extent .to whicli.£fermaii ideas slill dominate. It will be re- 
membered that German military officials remain^' in China 
^dunng the early years of the Sino-Jag^aeee waj:^ 1 1 

By the beginning of 1944, many hundreds of Chijiie^ students, 
teachers, and officials were pressing to go to the'Un^ted States for 
further educaticm or training. As already mentipne'd, Government 
ministries wereinterested in sending chosen em^^loye4 fio'r advanced 
technical trailing nece^ry for reconstruction! .work in the immiedir 
ate postwar peribdr iVt^e same tin^, the fix^ ^fJ.to 1 artificial 
exchange rajbe betweejijOhke^ yuan and U.S. dollar^ made the latter 
so fantastically ch^ap^knH^ mounting inflpftion ith/it many students 
could aspire to study in Ain^ica on^the basis of pri^^ate financing.^*^ 
Their motivations w^r^ varicftis, but W£^r wearing,! despair ^t thfe 
low level of educational stlind^rds and equipmeift^in Free China, 
and a desire to escape from possible military service were widespread. 

The Kuomintang Party* for* its part had an interest inliaving 
large numbers of young men takfe> advantage of advanced ediication 
and training in the United States^ long ^as it could be certain that 
such a move would sti^ngtheA the^ Party in its future grip on the 
country. Any left-wing deviation or even individualistic self-better- 
ment by students studying abroad would be therefore regarded as 
eviaences of dangerous defiance. Cressey noted^ \ 

"There is hereafter to be close ^upennsion of all Chinese 
going abroad, and I find that enrolbnent in *he San Min Chu I 
Youth Corps has increased as it is reported to facilitate one s 
permission to go abroad. Prior to departure for any foreign 
study, all Chinese n^ust join thl^Central Trainiijg Corps for six 
weeks and live under spartan military rule. While abroad they 
are to T^e subject to periodical enquiry as to the correctness of 
their 'political views by a representative' of the Chinese Min- 
Jstry of Education. After their return th6y may again have to 
%) thrdtigh the Central Training Corps." 
' f ' ' ' ^ 

From the point of view of the Kuomintang, it must have seemed 
entirely suitable that they should promulgate regulations governing 
Chinese citizens proceeding abroad for study at fheir own expense, 
without considering the impact of such regulations on the American ' 
academic circles where many such individuals intended to study! It 
turned out to be a blunder. 

The Chungking edition of the leading newspaper, Ta Kung Pao^ 
published on February 25, 1944, the Ministry of Education's "Regu- 
lations Goveniing Professors and Instructors of Universities Pro- 
ceeding Abroad for Advapced Education at Their, Own Expense." 
The section relating to "control and direction of the professors and 
ipatructors during the period of their advanced education abroad" 
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was to be tlM^ same a^-already promulgated (November 1943) for 
self-supporting students, namely, 

. . the foreign office of the Superintendent of Studen£?^ 
of the Ministry of Education sliall be responsible for the con- 
sideration of the scholastic wOrk of the students and for the 
examination of their thoughts and deeds. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the office of the Superintendent of Students, the Chinese 
'Enibassy in the foreign country slxall, undertake this responsi- 
bility for the Ministry^. . . all the thoughts and deeds of self- 
supporting stiideMts residing abroad must absolutely he siihject 
to the direetioitTand control of the Superintendent of Students 
and the Embaj^s^txiM^hvii added] If their words are found to be 
contrary to the Sa7i Min Chu I or their actions are irregular, 
they shall be immediately disqualified for study abroad and 
sh^ll be summar^y recalled to China." 

In Chungking, MinisT^of Education officiais earned "their pay' 
by controlling the thoughts and deeds of students. It was the normal 
and expected procedure, pi^esided over by Minister Chen Li-fu in the 
interest of the Kuomintang Party and of his patron, thfe Generalis- 
simo. But in the United States, a basic war aim, constantly reiter-' 
ated, ^vas our determinatioa_to safeguard the individual freedoms, 
most notably freedoms of speech and thought, which were the foun- 
dation of our nation. The two freedoms were of course insepai'able; 
only thoughts that surfaced in«peech, writing, or other forms of ex- 
pression-could be subjected to external control. 

Suppression of freedom of speech was one of the major means of 
enslavement by the Nazis not only of nations they conquered but also 
of their own population. The XTnited Nations, rallying to oppo^ the 
Nazi threat to dominate and enslave the ^vor Id, specifically included 
"Freedom of Speech" in the "Four Freedoms" which oapsulii^ed 
the war aims on which they mutually agreed. 

Just a few months before the iJlinisfry of Education groJhul- 
^ted its Regulations controlling .the "thoughts," "deeds,!'^ and 
"^Vords" of Chinesejtuc^ents studying abroald, Madame Chiangs Kai- 
shek luerself subscribed puhjicly to tlie Fdur Freedoms in ay address 
on April 4,'' 1943, befofe 80,000 Americans at the Hollywood Bowl. 
The New York Tlmss reported her speech, the last scheduled talk 
of hertyartime U.S. tour, as being delivered in "a voice ringing with 
courage." In cold print, thl^ublished extracts from her* speech are 
found„to eniploy the peculiar idioHi which marked all her talks on 
that tour: • 

^ "We in Chinap sh6 said, 'Jthrougli these'^years of suffering, have 
not^tuhicd to indiscriminate,' gaily lulte of the enemy.w'e shall nW 
abrfl(Ie the sharp, stony path we must travel before viflory isWonS^ 
But we, like you and the other United Nations, shall see to it that the 
Four Freedoms will not a^ume the flaccid statues [sic; "statutes" • 
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ifi SieOieadline; "status" intended?] of ethicaKpostulates no matter 
hq^biglated may- 6e the final victoVy/'^fter her ringing defense of 
the^Four Freedoms, the audience a^xjorded Madame Chiang a "tumul- 
tuous accolade/'^ording to the Times}' But her message Which- 
tpl^the cr(^d at the Hollywood Bowl failed to reach her own Mili- 
ary of Education. . *^ ^ 

In prewar years, the promulgations of a Chinese ministry might 
never have come to the attention of the American public. But in 1944^ 
several leading Amefrican newspapers had war correspondents based 
in Chungking. Guenther Stein, correspondent of 1^i~mdiii(m Sci- 
ence M onitoT^ saw the significance of the story for the AmericaXpub- . 
lie and sent it back t<liTf paperjg^ published it as a fronf^l^ei 
story on March 25,4944. ThemH^^ report in turn came to the^^ 
tention of a committee of slronR^ Anti-f^scist Har\^krd prerfessbr^ 
which had actively lobbied for American entry into the war under ' 
'le sobriquet "American Defense-Han'ard Group/' They had con- ^ 
inued aftpr Peari Harbor to support.the effort and to guard 
agamlt lotalitarian threats to American frMA)ms. They took* action 
on the Monitor's story at oijce. , ' 

, The Steering Committee on March 29, 1944, adopted'a resolution 
reading in part as follows : , ' • . j 

, "In view.of this rgport, American 'Defense^Harvard Group 
ur^es th» American^ Gr6yemment and the colleges ahd univer- 
sities in. this country to ascertain the truth of tliis Report. 
n repprt is'Jound to be correct,' it ucgeS the American 

Governmerit to repre9ent4o the Chinese Government that it wilj ' 
refuse admission to Chinese for. the purpose af studying in^his/^ 
, pountry and will cancel ^rmissiqh to remajn to those in thi^ 
country who accept the conditions; and it urge^ ^e colleg^ and 
Hniversities in this country to refuse to conti/ie the instruction 
Of those students who gabmit to the coptrol.'V* ' - 

- iPiis resolution was^a resounding call to Boy co^ the anticipate* 
influx of Chin^ students intp the Unitec^ States father than' accept 
fascist-type contrplf in^th'is country. It was reported in several BiS-^ 
ton and New York $aperAandi^ the, subject o£ ^ supporting 
editorial in the New Yjj^kTihUs on April 14, 1944.* It received con- 
siderable attention throughoi^tthe-country^not'only in die press byt in 
other educiational institutions and aeiong private' persons and orga-^ 
niz^ons interested in Chma.' * ^ * ^ ' * , ^90 

The chairman, phifosoph^ Ralph Barton J*erry, prepared a. 
further memorandum subsequently^ "reciting the facts; now fully 
confirmed," Vh?ch stated in part that the Regulations 

"- . . are contrary. <t> the. be.st. t /adit ions of American educa- p 
tion and seh(dfti:ship4^nd to that 'liberty, of tl>ought and of 
teaching to which Am^ls^can collets -and universities awi dedi- , 
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'cated. It is believed that if students from abroad are to profit by 
the opportunity of study in the United Statesnhey 'should hi 

: allowed to enjoy. and to imbibe thfs atmosph^het of intellectua 
liberty, without fear and without the^sense of constant officia! 
scrutiny. 

/•Those whQ subscribe tq this Memorandum, /Representing a*- 
Section of the American academic world, most earnestly hQpe, 
therefore, that the regiilations anhounce^l bv the Chinese Mm- 
. istry othducation will be rescinded or revised to the end'that 
jF- Vby and the Friited States maj^e boauid together, both in the 
^ wa^and in the difficult ^-ears to come, by close tiesof friendship 
|ffid mutual undei*staiulmg/' 

^dhe re»onse leading American educators /nd mstitutions to* 
.the call tc^tion embodied in thellarvard Group's resolution and 
memorandum wa^e subject of^ column Bv the Xeir-Yo?k Times' 
education editor in the MaJ- li:|l4^ition. It ^orfethe provocative 



• headMne-"College^ May Bar Chines^, S||dents;' Duly noting that the 
^arvard Group s memorandum had bUh sent to leading e^ucatc^rs » 
r^and. colleges throughout the col^itry and, according, to ('hairman . 



Perry, **unanimotisly approved by the univei-sitjes iiivoivecj," the 
editoj' surmised that ^ - 

"American coltg^s and universities afe becoming reUictaVit 
" to admit more' Chijie^B students until these ^ules have been pe- 
moyed. . . . Several institutions are making freedom from in- 
terference, a'couditic/n for admission. , . . A4though . . 
rehiriant to .take specific action in barring Chinese ^ students, 
. ' Aiherican umvei^ities are greatly cancern^d wifh the issues ^ 
invoked, and are hopinjpthatthe regulations willbe modified so,^ * 
' , as not to .int^^rfere with' the stanilards of acaM&iic* freedom * 

considered so important in this. counti^." ' " < 

Yet the Tim/^s' quotation^ from indnsiduaf spokesmen for leading ^ 
mstitution^drd not justify the drastic implic^ition of the headline. 
man Payso^ Wild of Har^vl^rd Unitersrty declaVed that 'ithe whole 
problem is being studied by the univevsity authorities," and Dr. 
Carrington Go?tdrich, Acting Director of Admi^ions at Columbia 
• University, disclosed that his ^niivei-sity wa.s ^'now^notifymj^ prp- 
•speobive ©hinese ' students that when* 'they arrive at Morningside. 
H^ight^ they are ejxpe'cted to'be ^ree of outside interference . / . fhis 
^ is beijig dohQ informaUvi ^s the college Tias taken no official Action, 
. th^h those'in charge of the admission policy have considered poesV 
bfeJ^ps/'^Dr. Goodrich, Professor of Chihe.se History,, who had 
• spen^ much of his life Chiija, added : "I think we sliould n6t piclt;' 
. ^ut China4is a specialskne^TpoiiXti^ig^it'tJint students f^oTD^^tny 
\ authUfcarian lands we|||^QPWing classes in American institutions 
and *'I think we will get nowhere if our uniyersities permit anyone 
■ ^^J^^'^^^^^ thonght of these students or keep jthem from saying 
t ' • r • " * * V 
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what they think t^xey ought to say."^ The Massachusetts tnstiUite of 
-Teciinology had likewi^ not adopted a formal policy on this ques- 
< . » tion, according to its'dekn, but favored giving visiting students "com- 
plete intellectual freedom." f he Department wired a full summary 
of this news stor^ to the Embassy." . 
, The Times storjT makes clear, despite its provocative headline,' 

that the p&ponsc of leading American institutions of^igher learning 
^w^s not a sharp rebuff to or drastic rejection qf Chinese itudents. In 
the li^ral American academic.tradition, the spok^m^ for the^uni- 
versitrS cited were not slamming the door on Chinese students, as 
proposed in the Harvard Group's original March 29th resolution, but 
were pointing^ut.that if such students were to pj^ofit f rom their study 
^ in America they must, in the words of the Perry memorandum, "be 
allowed to enjoy and imbibe this atraospiere of intellectual^ liberty, 
without fear and without tlie sense of constant official scrutiny.'^ 
, ^ P",rther,this was desirable so that the two^ounWes might be bound 
tcrgethe^ now and in t^eiuture "by close tiesof friendship and mutuat 
understanding." Tolhis end, the signers of the merporandum, repre- 
senting a section of the American acadeinic world, expressed only 
I an earnegt h^pVthat the Regnljitions of the Ministry of Education 
^ would be reminded pr revised. The respo^ise'frori||ther universities 
to the Harvard init^titive had be^ widespread, aided by Americans 
rapid communications systems, birt aJl were essentially eager to wel- 
. come the students and to persuade^e Mini^||r that hs proposed 
Controls were not just repugnant to Americans but wou)d in fact 
, * : thwart the ^fforts of the Chinese students themsejves to benefit by an 
* , Amefican^ifedilcation, * . 

News'of the American reaction to the thought control aspect of 
. the Minis^r}-*3 Eegulations did not rearii Chlmgking until April \)^' ' 
When it did, it had the force^of a bombshell. Headlined "U.S. Ban 
. • vAsked on Chinese Pupils/'' it- was'based or> the Harvard Groups , 
. ~ radical resolution of March 2^ caHing *)r a. boycott. The opening 
paragra|)h struck the blow : ' ^ 

1 ' * % u "Zl^® Government was nsked last week to prevent 

^ thearfmissjon of further (^h^pese students'into thg I'.S. foi; study 
' at Americaft colleges and uyiversitips until Avhat was described 
as Chinese Government 'thought control' throifih overseas agents 
IS halted.^'' ^ - X 

^ The impact of this news ston^ in Free China can be imagl|ied. ' 

y. * ^ It wtfs'bound to affect the immedia^eplans of hundreds of individuals 
y ^ who were Expecting to go to the United States for aJJvance training 
on'official or private arrangements/Beyond these,*it shook th^ upper 
echelons of t)ie Chinese Government. A boycott sncfi as -was urged . 
by the Harvard Group in its re^ition and for the reasons Jrtven 
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was a direct insult to the Ministry of Edutftion, Harvard's prestige 
made the slap more^nsultin|^. Further, the various minist^es were 
competing among themselves for postwar power and^jositicfn'and this 
bo^ott,;f it was achieved, would frustrate tlteir efforts. At the very 
highest level of Government, the regime s current dependence on U.S. 
Government loans anel military aid' for its very continuance was 
all too obvious. It eoiiild ill afford t)ie conflict threatened by the 
resolution. In view of \vkM happened in the days immediately follow- 
ing the publication of tliK news story, one must assume that the 
tjreTieralissimo gave sharporllers at the outset7^% , ^ 

Within two day.s of thte bombshell, the (i«(itral NewB Agency 
published an interview-<rft the subject w'ith' the. Genei(alis»imo^ 
protege. Minister of Educatipn ^*lien Li-fu. He was quoted as fiatly 
declarmg, "I have never believed in thought control; nor has the ' 
" 'Ministry of E(hication made any such attempt.'' He was then asked, 
*'What does it meafty then, by the supervision and control over the 
students' thought and action as provided in the regulations . . .T' 
To this he replied, "That the ethicational authorities have the respon- 
sibility of supervising the thought and controlling the action of the^ 
students is'^ear to everybody.** With this remark he , once again 
reiterated the authoritarian doctrine which underlay the American 
protest. The discrepancy Fx»tween his two (*onsebutive^statBments was 
so glaring that a correction^ was published by Central News the next 
day. It drew further attention* to his apparent lapse by maintaining;. 
lamely that his reply should have been rendered into English. as^, , 
"That the educational authorities have the responsibility of jpiiding 
the thought t^nd supervising the conduct of the.students is clear |p 
everybody . . . /'* ^ / ^ . ^"^^ 

That saffic day, April 12, three leading spokesmen for tHe G^- 

.ofiiment, H. C. Liang, Minister of Information; Dr. K. C.Wu,, yicfe 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Dr^P. H.' Chang, Counselor of the^' 
Executives Yuan, held a pre.ss conferen?K which inevitaHy /lealt - " 
largely- with the question of "thought contl^j)" of €hinW student^/ 
in America. The American cornespondents stadoiied inChimgktng/ ' 
who had been fighting*the,strict press censor3hip>ni other '^ho^ght 
controls'' there took the opjx)rtunit;^ to imporAne-jHese high officiajs 
on the 'subject. Hrooks Atkin^n of the New Tork-Tlnt^s, (iueftther ' 
Stein of the Chnsfian Science Monitor^ and John Al-atth^ew Hla^v^k ' 
of the Ignited Press were well aware of the thr^ po^d by this 
American academic protest to the Chinese' Government's grandiose 
plans of sending hundreds of officials and specialized studelfts to the ^ 
United States on American li»nd-lease funds to pt^pn^vo- for postwar ^ 
i-econstniction. The journalists ^resaed their advantage and momen- 

^tarily at least put these three leading officials on.the defensi'^e. Wu 
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tried to mollify his interrogators by noting that the present plan was 
. - no different from his owR student days in the United Stat^in the 
twenties when he was "responsilie to a supervisor wh<|^Aly <3foties 
• -^Ire to send him checks^ch month and to kee^ record of his. ' 
scholastic record," Liang averred that "anyone who has a modicum 
of sense knows that- thought cannot be controlled. . . . We wOuld not 
tolerate a Minister of Education who would advocate control of 
thought'". and he appealed to the journalists: "We hope that our^ 
friends here will assist in giving a shrewd (sic) picture.of China 
abroad." Finally, Chan^ said that tbe spokesmen would fecomfnend 
^ to the Education Ministry that Articles 4 and 14 (of the flegula- 

• tions) rewritten to eliminate reference to control over thought. 
The Embas8y> reported the controversy in full to tbe Department- 
and noted, with regard to thi« press conference, that "Several cor- 
respondents referred cto the Ministry of Information interpreter's use * 
of the word "shrewd" and said [sardonically] that they were at- 
tempting to prepare reports of that type.^ 

The sajp Embassy despatch recounted a conversation of Em- 
^ bassy officers with an influential Chinese umversity president who 

• expressed ftie opinion that "th^ action .of the correspondents and 
foreign press in brin-ging the matter to the attention of the Chinese 
government thrtm^h criticism and questions, would have a very salu- 
tary effect Jjd would -force the Ministry of Education to clarify thB 

. situation bdfh in its own mind and for the public of both countries." 
The final pf\^ragraph of this>^long sumrrfary despatch' on the sub- 
' ^ ject of "Control of Thoughts and Conduct of Chinese Students in the 
United States" set forth the Embassy view that, despite the fact that 
^ strict control over Chinese students' thinking would be an impossible 
task, "th'e»Reghlations in their present form offer a tery real threat to - 
, any free, expression of thoughts on the part of the students while in , ^, 
. (he United States a^Wiat the possibility of summary recall to China 
. may serve to keep in-line those students whose political beliefs are 
somewhat m variance with the Kuomihtang." ^« - . 

The agitation, uncertainties, and defensiveness eroused by the 
news of the Harvard Group's recommencfed boycott lasted less than ' 
^ three weeks. These responses. weliittTen deepened into general gloom 
at the imposition of a ban 0}\ any Chinese ^ing abroad for study ' 
for an indefinite period— in effect a counter-boycott. The thunderbolt 
w^ hurled by th«<jeneralissimo himself. • 

The exact date and circumsta/ices of the imposition are uncleAr, 
but th^' ban was evidently in force before April 26, 19^. On that 
date Apibas^do^ Gau§s talked with Foreign Minister T.V. Soong 
at the lattcr's request. Soong had been fnstrumeiital in negotiating 
the arrangements for 1,200 Chinese Government tr^inee^ to Have 
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advanced instruction in the United States under lend-lease. The ban 
would have the etfect of wrecking the^e plans, at least^for the moment 
Jncredibly, Soong told the Ambassador that he did not know officially 
of any order to suspend students going to the United States or else- 
where ;-nasuch order had reached the Foreign Office ; but that he had 
h^rd of the ban from persons who had intended to go 5ut now said - 
they had been told th^y could not go. According to (jag^y^ng '*was 
plainly worried about the [)osition. lie asked nie wiiether in the re- 
ports I had heard there had, been an^y assignment of reasons for not 
j)eTriiitting students and fe<'hiii('ians to go to the U.S." (/^uss, in 
reply, j-ited current rumors ^of the speculation in Chmese circles, 
.*\hi(^ii must have been well J^nowu to Soong. that ''some had assigned 
the action as the result of the recent publicity in the U.S. on 'thought 
contro^\of Chinese ^tudents; others had maintained that 'some of the 
leadei-sof the Government (t«rVoided saying the Generalissimo) had 
for some time bt^en considering whether it was desirable to send 
Chinese stucfents abroad to foreign universities at a tkne when the 
young men of military age who were attending such universities were 
serving their countries ip the war.'" ' 

* Asked by Soong for his opinion of^ese reasons ^for the ban. 
Gauss said that to bar students from gomg to the United StateSv. 
because of the- recent .p«bfi city,. on '^thought controP' would simply 
give emphasis to the ^Ject. He avoided comment on the delicate ' 
question whether young Chinese men should be studying rather than 
serving* in their military forces but said that Chinese students and 
tedinicians would be welcome in the United States, reiterated his 
urging that advdnce information on all plans should be funii8he(} 
the Embassy to enable the U.S. Government to be helpful, and said 
that an agency, perhaps attached .to the Chinese Embassy, to admin- 
ister the student-technician plans in the United States would be 
welcome "to exerci.se admin istratire functions but not political con-, 
trol of students.^UIe stressed in particular.the newl for assurance of 
adequate financing, and referred in this connection to the Depart- 
ment's emergency financial assistance, given to Chinese students 
stranded in the Unitefl ^^tates at^the outbreak of the Pacific war 
but added that a nimibej- of Chinese students had arrived since thfetf* 
aod applied for U.S. (lovernment assistance. 

^ The iijiplication was th^t China had no business sending hun- 
dreds more unless she took finehcial responsibility for them. Soon^ 
remarked defensively tKat the Chinese Government had spent somfc 
$200/)00 or $300,000 within the past three years on an arrangement 
made by Soong himself through the China Institute to aid Chinese 

students stt-anded ir^ the United States by the war but that the fund 
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was oow about exhausted and that he had tuiT^ed the matter over 
to Chen Li-fu to workout. In conclusionvGausfe noted that ''Dr, Soong 
said he wanted to talk to the Genei^lissimo on the whple question and 
wanted it all straight in his nynd before (|oiftg so, I could not but * 
feel l!Rat he was concerned over the^vhole matter but h^itated to 
approach the Generalissimo and had been dealing through Chen 
Li-fu. (Such is the state of affairsin the Govmiment at Chungking 
at this time.)"" 

Further speculation regarding ^he ban was reported from 
Chengtu by Second Secretary of the Embassy James K. Penfield: 

."In a speech to the students now undergoing training at 
• • Chungking Chen Li-fu is said to have exjdained the ban as due 
to (a) transpoiifct'ion difficulties, (b) American opposition to 
thought control Tneasures, and (c) the jinfavorablfe reaction in 
the United States to Chinese students pK)ce©ding tiiere in war 
time." 

He had also h^ard that ''Upon his return to China Wang Shih- 
chieh strongly recomniended to the ^Generalissimo, thai students be 
prohibited from going abroad because of the very unfavorable re- ' 
action in fheUiiited States to their presence t^re/* 

From Kunming. Consul General Langdon reported that a' 
Chinese , faculty member of Peking Univer^ty told him that the 
Generalissimo had 

"... issued a directive that for the 'time being students were 
not to be ^iven facilities for proceeding to the Unifed States 
for study m view of the Government s^jfogram of enrolling all 

. [English-speaking?] graduates in the 'Allied Armies' Inter- 
preter Corps. If exceptions were to be allowed . , , students 

' fromVealthy families might use stud5^4n the T^nit^d States as 
a prroxt for evading interpreter service, with the nesult that 
the main burden of staffing the interpreter' corps \x6n\d fall on' - 
si^ients of poor families, which would be unfair." 

Langdon- pointed out that the ce^ation of the student ^ow to' 
the- United States was more than "offset by the stream ^of young 
Chinese going as aviation cad«ts for whom he had issued over 200 
vi&s in May. * ^ 



"It should also b^ remembelred that American practical edu- 
cation is beinp b^might to thousands ofadult an3 young Chinese 
by the American^nny in the form of training in preventive 
medichi'e^ care of knimals, automotive -maintenance, mechanical^ 
repair, et cetera. - 

In Washington itself the Chinese ^Ambassador. Wei Tao-ming, 
was impelled by the American agitatijJn a^inst the Regulations and 
its devastating impact in China to have ajtag^ confi^lential conver- 
sation with Willys Peck. Chief of the:k'i:*(jj|iina' program, his 
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^friend of many years' standing. Wei repeated Chen Li-fus defense 
. , that coiftrol of tliought was impossible md in any case^there would 
be so many Chinese students that a ministrv^-apf)oifited superintend- 
ent would find it iinpossiU^^eck observed tliat the^e mipkt be a 
few students who would b? willing to report on tlioughts expressed 
. l>y their fellow students. 3oth Peck and Wei well kne\r that this 
^ was the spy s^'steni on wRicH SHc^ontrols \xeve based. Wei made 
ncrconimenl. Toward 'the end of thm* conversation, the Ambassador 
. . put into words what mu^t have been m the minds of many of the 
Kuonuntang officials concerned in thi^natter : ''Mr, AVei wondered 
whether the protest of the Harvard gtoup of professors against the 
Kegulation^ for the control of Chinese self-supporting students liad 
• not been prompted directly by Communists/' - ^ 

And in New York, Dr. H. H. Kung. brother-in-law of both the 
(ienerahssimo and T.V. Soong and a high official jn his own right, 
made a speech to the Board of Trustees of the Clnna In.stitute in 
which he maintained that the ban, far from Ix'ing a sign of dis- 
pleasure over the American protest, had ii^act been planned long 
- l^efore. reiterated that it would be ^Mnequttiity of sacrifice" for 
Chinese students^o i)e studying in Amerii^Urhtfe Americans were 
serving m the ahned services, that student interpreters were neerled 
for the American and Chine?;e forces in China, tflit all available, 
transportation was needed for war purposes, that there were already 
'Um Chine^ students stranded'hy the war in the United StatW; 
and he capped the li^t with a unique addition, that, each student 
would cost the Government %ym for the" first yean and this could 
J>econie a severe drain on China s educational budget, "particularly 
?f( new of the rorchangf ratrf [italics added]. Considering the stan- 
^(lalou.s undervaluing of the Ameriean dollar at^the Chinese official 
^rate; the huge American loails that supported fhe Chinese Goverrt- 
^wmit and *the fact that in April the U.S. C^Gf^^^ had voted ^ 
^^,8{)0,tX|0 of lend-lease funds to pay for tlie training of 1/200 Chinese 
technicians, this remark seemW entirely gratuitous." , 
( Kung in his address listed all the ostensible reasons ^ven by 
Other spokesmen to accotunt for the ban. Nevertheless, it seems prob- 
able that the sudden imposition of the ban so shortly after news 
reached Cliiha tliat the Harvard Group had recommended a l>oycott . 
^ of Chinese .students was in fact a ccjuntennove by. the Generalissimo 
to ^*save face*' In a very awkward &nd internationally publicized 
situation. ' , ' * - * 

Two documents provide -evidence leading to such e conclusion, x?^^' 
The first is a May 14, 1944, editorial in X\\\t^ ^y mhington Post, of 
which a summary with direct quotes of some passages was radioed 
to the Embassy- by the Department. Symptomatic of press com- 
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ments of the time, iLsignificantJy tied the proposed ''thought con- 
trol" to the current' attacks against the Chinese * Government by 
American journali* in|Chungking as well as by Chine^ Comma- 
Miists on grounds or^ts increasing fascistic temlencies. .Recording to 
the smmiiarj-, the editorial "alludes to 'drastic ceTisorsl^p obtaining 
in Chungking^ and states enough infonnation has leaked out to 
give China's American friends real cause for concern. 'In paiticu- 
far, Americans cannot help being disturbed by the persistent reports 
that -the governing bureaucracy in China is increasingly under the 
domination of i^s most reactionary- anc^ illiberal individuals apd 
they are/ar more interested in maintaining their power and their, 
privileges than in fighting Japan/ Setting this highly critical tone, 
the editorial then went on to describe the plan for student supenn- 
sion in the United States and to assert ''there is in other words a 
ban. on 'dangerous thoughts* which when intro<^jced by Japan in 
that country produced only scorn and derision in essentially liberal 
China. This conversion Ti*. Chungking to Japans 'thought control' 
is not pleasant to contemplate." Though stressing our friendship for 
China, the editorial cautioned^ . . Jbut this friendsl^iii for China 
does not extend to those illiberal elements in that country who in the 
midst of a war against fascism seem to have adopted an ideology all 
t<fc similar to those "p'reacbed and practiced by our enemies. It is 
time that the story of \that has be^ happening irtside China is 
told and it is more than time that the Chinese leadens be told that 
the quickest way she can lose American sympathy, is to p^jjmit her 
reactionary forces to ruk the roost." " 

That the Generalissimo regarded such attacks^as personal ef- 
frontery is witnessed by the second document. It is a'personal letter 
handwritten in English on May 27 by T'ao Hsi-sheng to an Ameri- 
can, attached^to the Embassy in a wartime agency. T'ao had been at 
^ne time a professor at Peking University. He had allied* himself 
with the Wang Qiing-wei puppet regifne at Nanking upon its estab- 
lishment. Late he fled froni Nanking, denouncing the Wang regime 
in strong tenns: He went to Chungking w'here he was welcomed. 
There he joined the Generalissimo s Secretariat where he was situa- 
ted at the time. he wrote the letter. lie is generally reputed to have 
been the ghost writer of the Generalissimo s book China's Destiny. 

After a personal opening, the letjter offers to divulge the secret 
capse " •^^ . 

• ^^,y National Government stops to send studenjS 
studying in U.S^and other countries. I know that vou fiave mudi 
concern with this cas^Ifow to lift out this prohibition is the 
^ problem of which our MThistrv of Education can do nofhing. 

"Yon stiil remember of course that China started this war 
against Japan just because* of her refusing' the Japanese de- 
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inana of her participating [in] the Anti-Comintern Pact, which 
has the cominon front of the Xazi and Xipponisni against the 
Dem^-racies and Soviet Union. CliinaJights for the democracy 
and hoc'ialisni for sfeven years. But under the influence of the 
t omnmnists. some newspapers in U.S. andlJreat Britain have 
published many articles whicli attack the General issiino as a- 
Sfl J>"0"""t»ng Fa.scist.s. The Generalissimos 

Tn ^"^"^ I'^^^i'^^s what he cannot endure anymore. 

In the 12th session of the Central Committee of Kuomintang. 
I. i'vT.u l^T "'^tinps with. an oration in which 

n«tUl . "f}!^^- '^"^'^'S'" from our friends in our friendly 

■ f/« ^ ^'"'•^'■^'y acceptechexcm/the proposition of 

attacking us a.s Fascists, but we musfsmf^lure. This statement, 
is not publislied 111 newspajx-rs to^la^. 

"Wliv the (Jene^alissimo does "not speak publicly, and onlv 

. protests silewtly by .stopping to send students abroad, we must 
appreciate his personal character before we search out the caus^. 
• Hfe philosophy IS to do one's own duty and not. to. demand anv 
right. He takes up the task of fighting the Japs for it is his and' 
. Miina s duty. He does not demand the Democracies to appreciate 
It. He .stands against the Fasci.sts for seven years and yet his 
regime is spelled to be fascistic. He will not <f^and the'appre- 
r at^n. he will be satisfied to do his duty to the utmost-<h!ty to. 
kind " ^" without ronsidei^tion of any 

The dubiousness of T'ao's, historical interpretationslmi^ht lead 
one to question botl.- hi.s explanation of the ba^ and hi^ttve for 
revealing the secret to his American correspondent. However, Taos 
divulgence of the Generalissimos sensitivity to criticism from his 
allies— "hurt" to lie considered a "dictator" and a- "Fascist"— is no" 
startling revelation, and, the statement that he "only protests silently 
by stopping to sehd students abroad" is merely tcx)' inert a descrip- 
tion €(f^what was in fact a major act of defiance. That he did not ♦ 
"speak publicly" seems to be borne out by his Foreign Minister's 
apparent (official) ignorance first of the ban and second of the 
reasons for ij. As for Taos motive in writing it to an acquaintance 
at the Embassy, he must certainly have anticipated that it wwuld." 
he passed on to Washington (as it -was) and thus he insured that, 
despite the many ex post faeto justifications for the ban which had 
_been put in circulation, the General issiflno's "silent protest" reached 
-the U.S. seats of power. 

The ban which had caused so much consternation in April when 
it was imposed lasted onTy long enough to satisfy the needs of fac^- 
^Ijing- Ky late August the Embassy had learned privately from a 
high official of the Ministry of Education that the ban on private 
students going to the United States would soon be lifted, that 1,200 
students would proceed to the United States in the autumn after 
further local tcaining, that a maximum of 30 percent of these would 
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be members of the Kuomintang or San Min Chu I Youth Corps, 
and that no efforts would be madelfe control their thought while in 
the United States. No mention was made of how transportation was 
tp l>e arranged for the students, and the Embassy commented that th^ 
acute problem of surface bransportation from India was apparently 
unchanged.^® ' , , .f ^ 

On September 20, 1944. Central News reported that the' ban on 
Chinese students going abroad for-study had l)een completely lifted 
and this was confirmed by the Ministry of Education. Those going 
at their own expense were to be permitted leave as soon as they 
had completed a certain procedure which, according to the Embassy, 
"though unspecified -is not expected to be onefous or obstructive." 
Exanunations for Government scholarships were, according to Cen- 
tral News,*to take palace the first week in December in seven cities to 
provide the basis for selection of 181 students for advanced study in 
the United States.'' ' » , ^ . 

Less than three months later, the requirement that Chinese 
studying abroad should Rubn>it to tho«ght control by agents of their 
Government ^vas quietly dropj>ed. On December 12, 1944, Central 
News published the revised "Regulations (Governing Students Going 
Abroad" which had been approved by the Executive Yuan on 
Oatober 11 and promulgated by tlie Ministry of Education. Both 
Government amV private l^tudents were required to pass an examina- 
tion before being permi^ed to depart, but any mention or intimation 
of, thought control was absent. Instead Re^ilation No. 20 stated that 
students woul<l l)e disqualified and recalled if during their 
stay al>road tliey were guilty of ''niis<^'onduct to the disgrace of their 
fatherland, negler-t^of studie?<. violation of the laws of the coun- 
tries in which thev reside." 



" Thus both the ban and the thought roiitrol proviso had been re- 
scinded by the end of 1944. Yet contrary- to expectations the flood 
of gfndents to the Tnitcd States did not immediately take' place. 
The Embiissy explained that the %Iinistn- of Education's plans for 
. holdift^ examinations for self-siipported students intending to study 
al)road remained indefinite" and that "Since mid-December visa ap- 
pliratinns of self-supi)orted students have Wn negligible with but 
little prosi)ecf of normal re>*rrTriTtion unfil end of war and availability 
^)f normal t^isi)ortat ion Aril it ies.^'^ 

The end of war witFKJa^Jrrr came less than eight months later. 
Hut the ensuing turmoil of civil war and revolution precluded the 
longed-for return to prewar peacetime conditions including "avail- 
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ability of normal transportation facUifies." The problem of surface 
tra^isportation.froni India to the Tiiited States, described above as 
'•arute^ in August 1.0*44. was succeeded siyear latfer by the critical 
^ prohlein of finding surface .transportation just from Chungking to 
SluuighaL as the end of the. war prompted thousands of wartime 
refugees in the western provinces to mass migratign homeward. Many 
«f the refugee universities chose to remain in tlie west for months or 
lis long as a year ratlier than compete in the rush, and the students 
had little choice hut to renuiin with their fnstitutions. Even after the 
universities had moved hack to their home campuses, those students 
who had pa^^se(l the sperial |^Tiinations and met the other Ministry 
of Education requireinents for permission to study in the Tnited 
States faced thp difficulty of ohtaming pasgage on the few passenger 
Imers plymg across the Pacific. The General G(rrdon and the Marine 
are ships that come to mind for travelers remembering those 
(lays. Tl}e two were liners which had'l)een converted by the F.S. Gov- 
ernment' to ti;Ansports hy installing in large common rooms triple- 
> decker bunks where one slept cheek-by-joyrl with one^ unfortunate 
neighbor. Xevertheless. the discomfort of two weel??rrt!(ffl^^ 
vin^ across the Pacific in such tightly packed troopshipl-iS^ regarded 
as a small price to pay fpr the prized opportunity'of advanced study 
^„ America. In fact, for many the con<htions were no wfirse than the 
wjirtiine ('rowding nf their dormitories in the refugee universities, 
while the quantity of food proffered three times a day m the ships' 
mess was beyond belief. 

^^.Jlie flow of Chmese students to American institutions of higher 
learning after 1914. slowe*! at fii-st by (^hinese bureaucratic hurdles 
and transportation shortages, did. Ti^ver, consistently swell and 
reached flood tide within the next fi\c years. The figures are elusive, 
hut the Institute of International Education compilation for the 
academic years from the autmnn of 1943 to the spring of 1949 are at 
lea^f indicative of the annual increase of ^^hines(> students attending 
American colleges and universities m this period : 

^^^^-^ 706 1946-47 1,678 

^ 1944-45 823 . 1947-48 2,310 

1945-46 1,298 1948-49 .3,^14 

Tljey came as individuals on private funds or as members of se- 
lect.ed groups sponsored by various official or private organizations^ 
The numbers and complexities of these spcmsorships, the plans that 
sMcceeded, and the plans that fefl through are a^ confused as all other 
operations in China in this time of civil conflict and social disinte-' 
gration. They ran probably never l>e disentangled. The grandiose 
planning of the ministries in 1944 to send personnel to the United 
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States^Or advanced training pfeparatory to postwar reconstruction 
has already been mentioned. A sampling of the plana afoot ^ late 
1944 gives an idea of the heterogeneity of schemes "and 0[tportuni- 
ties being seized at any one time. 

The withdrawal of the ban had revived the dormant plans for iri- 
dividuals atid groups to proceed to America. Some had been long 
dormant. The 326 students who had passed in December 1943 the first 
examination set by the Ministi||^f Education for students who in- 
^ tended to st\\f\y abroad on their-^wn resources had waited almost a 
year, but were all proceeding to the United States in November 1944 
according to Minister T,V, Soong, He notified the Embassj^ also that 
the Ministry of Educattpn planned to send 50 perf^sto th*e United 
States in 1944 on Chinese Government support lor investigation and 
research in'education, science, technology, medicine, and agriculture. 

An additional 41 assist ant -f^search fellowships for Chinese tech- 
nicians had be^n iound by one of the ehgineering profe^rs sent to 
^hina imder th6 CU program, Professor Fi^nk Brown of Notre 
Dame University, upon his return to the United* States. Through 
Professor Brown af&o, the International Harvester Company in Chi- 
cago had offered scholarships for 20 Chinese students. The Ministfy 
of Education was preparing to selecf by examination th9s^ best 
qualified for these opportunities, and according to plan |hey were to 
leave for the United States in the spring.of 1945. 

However,'th^ingle p rogr am of bringing 1,200 Chinese for tech- 
nical tmining in tfie Unite™ftates on funds from the 194$ appropri- 
ation for lenddeaaie to ChinlWfr outnumbered such groups of less than 
50. The Foreifh Economic Administration (FEA) of the U.S, Gov- 
ernment w,as in cfiarge of this program for which $4.8 million was 
budgeted for an average cost per t^inee of $4,000 to include trans- 
portation from India to the 'United States and return, as well as 
transportation within the United States, tuition, and laboratorj^ fees,^ ^ 
and subsistence for an average of 12 months but not to exceed 18 
months. FEA indicated that the Ministries of Economic Affairs, 
Communicatiorre, and*E<lucatipn and the National Health Adminis- 
tration would each select a quota of trainel^s under 4his program. 
FEA hoped -that 30 percent of the trainees selected wouW have had 
teaching or other practical ejcperience in^-fields. where iijej^ woidd 
continue' thcii: training. A project for draining 110 railway engineers 
provided for in the prervious year's lend-lease appropriatfon.had been 
arranged but still not started.^' 

Similarly the selection of the 1,200 officials And technicians to 
take advantage of this opportunity wa§ slowed, ^-hether by circum- 
stance inertia, and the unexpectedly early end to the war r was 
f6llowed by the termimition of lend-lease on June 30, 1046. FromHhat 
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• time oh, tlii^ support of official trainees in America-was the responsi- 
bility of the Chinese Government. 

^ The Department hi Stalfe joined on a small sc^Je the sponsorship 
of groups of Chines^ students cominrg to the United States in-th^ 
'iinrrfediate postwar period. The President § Emergency Fy^nd, whicli 
ha3 supj^rted the (T^CJiina program through the war years, was 
terminates at the saftue time as lend-lease on June 30*, 1946. Before that 
date, tlijfJtepaKiigllit Wanted funds to the China Institute i;i America 
to administer the roujpd trip travel, tuitioj), and stipends for 10 agri- 
cultural felWws aiul -25 liheral arts graduate students to study iFor two 
years at American institutions. Selection^of the latter group was 
worked out by the Embassy s Cultural Attache on a basis*nof unlike 
that previously employed for selection of CU's visiting Chinese pro- 
fessors. . r o 

Open competition, preferably by competitive examinations, 
would undoub^lly have b«Ai the 'fairest of awarding fellow- 
ships for foreign study to Chinese students. But the diffij^lties of ad- 
ministering such examinations in view of the tremendous demand 
were, obvious. Instead, 25 leading universities and professional 
'schools were invited to appoint 2 students each,^making a tot^l of 50 
persons to' compete for the 25 fellowships. Each applicant had to sub- 
mit a manuscript or printed example of his independent research as 
evidence of his accomplisJliient. In addition, he submitted the usual 
college .^€ord, health certificate,' curiiculum vltae, letters from his 
college president and major professors, and a letter written by him- 
self ^setting forth his purpose in desiring foreign study. The .evidences 
of his accomplishment were turned over to leading specialists in his 
field, Chinese or fareigi^ .who remained anonymoys. On the basis of 
their assessments, considered^) conjunction with the oth^r papers 
submitted,* the State Department made. its-f wards. Appjicants were 
limited to persons within the ages. of 30 to^p. These limitations were 
-set to assure that the benefits of the" fellowships would reach the 
young generation qrf gcholars who had completed their preliminary 
fraiiyng during the war and hjid shown promise of qriginal ability 
but had missed the^peacetime opportunities for adv|inced study 
abroad. Students of all fields' except engineering and technology 
cou]^ apply. The latter fields were excepted because Chinese Govern- 
ment' anfl United Nations Relief and Kehabilitation Administration 
(UNRRA)* fellowships stressed these subjects, leaving sch9lars in 
the humanities, social sciences, and jgure science underprivileged. It 
was decided that the State Department fellowsliip program should 
supplement rather than reinforce these other programs." (Appendix 
VI lists the sticcessfut applicants.) 
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' ' ♦ ♦ / . 

:* •/ / 
One among thfe carefully selected group vas perhaps at the 

farthest, renictve from tlie-ufilitarmn types soughl^it ^rid supported 
* by, UNJiRA,' and the; Chinese Government. \Varig H^was a bu4ding 

symbolic logician.' Professor^ C;fiin '^beh-ljn, CTJ ^siting* professor 
. in United States in 1243-44, had been his teach^ and considered 

Wahghis moSf pro iliising student, yis faith has been amply justified.* 

After lyceiving his Ph.D. degree ^t Harvard in 1948 and teaching for 

* . several yeacB In the Harvard philosophy department;, Wang was 
^ invito to Oxford and there spent seven years. Hansard won him back 

for a period ^f six yetfrs during wliich lie held the Goidon McHay 
professwf#ip of Inathematicdl logic. In 1967 he moved to New Yoii 
' where he 0|?cupies a prestigious clfaij^atTte<»KefeIler Univeff^ity. 
V T^he I)epar(%pnt 'a<lso pa^'d travel . ex^ nseyfrom China to the 
^ ' United States for a^limited number of G]pH|H^fes$ors and gradu* 
' ate students whose living expe«se$ ^n thiMBBpy were guamyxteed 
\ » by the institutions tovlrich they were comiijg^^See^ Appendix YII.) 

* '* 'The July 1944 CKi|jS|K^ confwpenoe alreaHy fflrettiohedj which was^ 
* « * . concerned jvith the impending flood 6f students f rohi China, hagkfiot 

* anticipated that the influx woulS coincide wikh the flood of Aiwfican' 
GI s retoming*£ten»^aT service. Y^et^ despite the probletnS^oresee^n 
and unforeseen at the conference, the Chinese stydents in thkirrapidly* 

* increasing nurtlbei*s were absorbed into the American acadei^^ scene 
without |pt>st,o| the expected difficulties. As in the' tradition of the 
CThinese lamil^'system, tht new arrivals were cared for by the Chinese 
st,udents who wer^^reedy established. ' ' , 

'Emo£ionall^,,'Kowever^.the five years from to 1940 we^^ 
painful ones lor Mtny of the students' whorhad achieved th€fi'r*an[ihi^ 
tion of coming to America-to complete their studies. 'WTiatever their 
.motives for leaving Clnna,^eWj if-^ny, had .contemplated J>ecoming 
Ufetim« fxiles ^ronf#thear native land. 'But newsj^espatches .from 
^ Ch^a supplemented by person^]^ letters from boftp^ m^ide plain to 
h^iifi that the constanth\esc|tlating c^til wat*, the deadly and deepen* 
inflati^|fcpid the disintegration of tjie society as^he Nationalist . 
overnm^lWkimb1e<l had alVeady de«tro.ye(i«^ the futures for which 
.they wer#^p rearing * themselves. Bjj 1949 tb^ choice lay betwfen 
taking refug^ j^;>^aiwan wtt^^UJie defeated govfemment or returning 
to the People's Republic t© tak^ their chaqces under th^ Chinese 
Communists. It wasrfFie st&rt of the^ld war in, the United States. 
C<»njnunism was denounced as dia1x)ircal; Chinese communism, 
'^wlj^her blad or good, was* unknown.' The vast majority of student^ 
. o^ptedto stayjfln in America, thougb/the hope of some day retufhiftg 
^1iome*p^rsistea for years. ^ \ < , , , 

■ • - , The collapse of the Nationalif^s jji 1948-^9 caused a financial 
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crisis for the Chtiniated 3,1)00 (^hineso stujients in America, a crisis 
' very si;nilar to that Avhich had led to the Departjn^t s eniergency 
as^slance [)rogram f(H» diinese sitiuMtii striindwd in America in 1942. 
' At first the^ei^ucationa! institutions themselves extended, ^-hat help 
they could in the way of scholar^liips, k)ans, and employment. But 
' it-was soon evide'bt to all tha^ the proportioois of the crisis were greater 
than could he niet-bv these resources. Agam, as iir'iD42, C^hih Meng, 
, Director of the duna Institute in Americfi/hrought the problem to 
• the attention of the1)epai1ment of State. Thp 'large iu|hix of Ch|^iese 
|stude'i>ts u/ttir\ttie'*^d of the war had enormously incrQase<Uhe seal* 
cff the 'financial l^Pen. Whereas the emergency . aid to Chinese 
studentship Aineri^' frbm 1!)42 to V.m liad t(>t^led only $800,000. the 
Department spent for .analogous aid, fiaH^li)iJ) to' 195:), $7,899,8t9 
frpnra total o^lo^oOO.OOO voted by ( ohgr^Of the estimated ;i,900 
^ " Chinese students enrolled for the a^ademicfear 1048^9, :266 recdved 
gra^s. In 1949-56 there were :2,4(K) grantees, and '2,817 Jh 1950-51. 
In 1951-^^ the number fell off sharply ( 1,236), It diniinished rapidly 
thereafter, and Hie program ended June 'Ml 1955.' • c 

These funds were grant^fl to cover ex^n^a of tiritiop, siib- 
sistenre, jrahsportatiun, and enierj^ncy m^cfiqAl' care. Hut' ecpi^illy 
• important as time went /m was the iitefd for an adjustment in the' 
Immigration and Naturalization rejJ^Kjions to permit the students 
after completing their studies to accept eriijiloyment. The Attorney 
General was empoj^ered to arr-ange for granting such ^permission^ 
under the Vk^n Area Awl Act of 1950. Wth that, the possibility of 
building a ™ven in the Tnited States opened up for thos« who 
could tnke adVaiithge of it.^* Through the years-since 19.55; some of 
thef'hinese who ca'wie as-studentj^iu those years h^ve returned to the 
Peoples Kepublic'rj^ China, others have gone to Hong Kong or; 
Taiwan. But the majority have stayed in the Cnited States and' 
-income American citizens. \ ^ # 

The two U.S. Government programs of emergency-aid to Chinese 
students, 1942-^0"alIfrT94i)-55\ were intended to li^nefit Chumj^y^ 
enabling h.^r gifted scholars and technicians to coniplete their train- 
ing and i4N:urn home to devote^their skills to the people .and land 
of their^irth. By no\vjnMy of ^ose gifted dunese students of 
^0 an^ija^l^efers agojkre TfmTmg doctors, teachefff, scholars, engine^^ 
JiJ;^*^onals in^any fiHd^ and in many nistitutions 'across our 
country, Vhichjs now theira too. Indeed, two of thenj, Professors 
Tsung Dao I^e and^heii-hing Yrin^, sjiared th«, Nobel Prize in 
physics in 1957.". lilrironjral that, of these well-meant attempts to 
Mel-elofl talented le^iders fo^- China, we should oiu^elWs have become 
the m^jor biMieficiajries, - " - ' 
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*|ao Hsi-sheng to Djv George Kates, Cfiungking, May 2^ 1944, eoclostfre In v 
AWmb. ('hungWngl^tp Secstate, Vi^tip, 2899. Aug. ^3, 1944, t6iU,^W2-EdU' 
cation, I ha\e^iadt^three minor spelling correction^. 
Amymb. Chungking, to Set-state, Tel. 1450. Aug. 1944, ibid. 
Am|l*ml», (niungki;ig. to Set^tate^ Tel.'lW, Sept. 24. liM4, ibtd, 
AiufE*nib, ^ungking. to Set^tate, liejp. IS. r>ec. 19. l^. ibid. ^ " - 
Ai|<enih, giungking, to Secstate. ^irgrain A-107, I>ec. 29. 1944. ]f)i(i. 
AjSnrvnf of Chinvxe Studf^tyin Am(riran I'nfi rrMitteH and rollevcM op. ' 
f/^p. 18 (See Note 1. 1>. 142 ) . . ' . - •* 

Informal note fnmi Or T. V. Soorrg to" Ambassador (Jauss. Chungkiag. 
Nov. 3. V.m, and letter, George ' Atche.son. .Ir. to I>n K. ('. Wu. Chnng' 
king. Oct. 20. lf»44. uiih encb>srd nummary of KKA training program for 
1.20(M'liinese Hotli^'A, R(; M, >42-KdUiiition. 

W. Kairbank. Rt^por^aW^tN^^SCo: A Study of Chinese Educational Needs ^ 
and Proifkms of C S -UK-ated Agencies To Meet Them, 1948 (unpub- ' 
lished). p 28, CC H. \Uo, Amemb. (^buogking, to Sjecstate. Tef. 512 Mar 
18, 1^6. NA. BG 59, 81 1 427?« SE/3-i84a 

Secstate to Amemb, Cbungking. Tel, 1095. Aug 19, 1944 XA RG 84* 
>H2-XlD. ' • • ' 

'Ihr }>mgrnm of r,mergenry Aid to ('fiincftc Students. I9Ji9-I95.'i, op. Ht ' ^ 
^s \Y Kiing. ('htmfir fn A/iicnmn Lrfr (St^ttle: TJniv of Washington 
Press. l.%2) Snm'eys tl^^ contributlon.s iind achievements oT this group dd 
237-^2. ' . . » i'.py 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 



. Phase-Out of War^mergency 
' Programs 




NEWS of the victory over Japan which brought World War II * 
to an end in August 1945 reached Chungking in the evening. ^ 
I was there and participated in tfie happy %steria. The population 
poured out intathe streets, and the^uproarof a million human voices 
vied with the honking of truck horrfs and the shrilling of sirens whose 
wails, I observed, cduld still strike terror momentarily in those con- • 
ditioned by the Japanese bombingrraid alarms. Jeeps and weapons- 
carriers loaded \wt^i American G^'s incl|pd their way through the 
crowds. The o^rwhelming joy'at tiij^ news transcended all unfamil- 
iarity, irritation^hostility on eithe^'side. Americans and Chinese ex-- 
pressed the shared exultation by shouts and ^rius and hands^tretched 
. oiit.to clasp. . ^ ' ( • ^ j% ' / 

, For the Chinese *'4ownriver |>eople" and the -GrsT jubilation 
over the victory was oyerlaid with ite more personaj: rejoicing >^,yi|J^^ 
over. Now we can go home.'' Forjhat one evening, the future waT^^ 
refulgent with dreams coming tru^. But the future for both groups ' ' 
was being decided by their. gqve njments. the Kuomintang wa« to* * 
opt for i-enewed fighting, this tijne kgainst Chinese, in Manchuria; it; 
expected to deliver a quick defeat to^the rebellious Cppmunist armies. 
The American Government, responding to public demand, prepared 
to bring home and demobilize posthaste its Armed Pbrces from non- 
enemy territories and to return as sdon as possible to peacetime status. , 
As the Armed Forces were demobilized, so were the specifically ' 
wartime civilian agencies which hU supported tHem. The Office of ^ ^ 
War Information (OWI) was on^ * these. Its^tqry is beycm'd the 
scope of this study bttt must be briifly Tttentioned inik>far as it relates 
to CU's China operations. The v^ious roles of thp 0\yi included 
psychological warfare against th^ enemy nnd the "projection of ' « 
America" to allied and neutral rtat^ons. During thenar years it had 
become a l^Je and far-flung bureaucracy which, injts purfely infor-^ 
mational role, distributed naws aid features, motion I^lfUred and 
filmstrips; produced radio progran^s, circulated exljibitd, establilaheci. 
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libraries and readifT^rooms, ^nd made translations of American 
book^\ The [>ennanVnt value^f certain of these functions had been 
reco^iize^l by tlie U.S. Xiovernment m a contingency p*4n -which 
went into effec't on September 1, 194r>.,shortly lifter the Japanese sur- 
render. The OWI cetused to exist. President Tnuiian, by an Executive 
order, transferred certain of ifs inforn[>ational and cultural opera- 
tions to the- State Depaitni.ent wli^i*e they were iner^^ed witlf the be- 
partin^nts own" cultural pro^rrani in what wa,s eventually known 
oversells as the Fiiitet^ States In^fomiation Service (USL^). ^ 

In China the merger resembled the legendary specification for 
Mu)i-sc-and-rabl)it ste\\ : one horse, one rabbit. The OWI 5y 1945 had 
an AnuTican statf tlicic of some lIOO jn addition to its Chinese per- 
sonnel. It was e(|uipped ^yith .a ratlio n^work. photo* lalS* movie 
projei'tors.^hiplicatin^r and other office machines, and all tbfi techni- 
cians necessary to operate and sccvice them. Its branches in the lead- 
ing cities of Free'Cliina had hostels and libraries. ofRc^ and reading 
^room"^. se(Ian."^. truck :uid jeeps, and much more. Suffice it to say QWT 
was rich in American hardware, tajent. and funds. The CU China 
, pro^rram atflie time of the merger was'by contrast operating on a 
shoestring. A cultural relations o^cer and secretary* were the Amei*- 
' lean staf!': a Chines^' clerk MssLsted. One room in the chancervof ^e^ 
1 Amencan Enibas-y ir 'JMiiigking sen'ed foftlie're^'eption and ccnm- 
'sehnjr'of Cjuiu^se \ i.-itors; fi^vriliip g^pplicants, C.U American e^- 
' ports, aiuf othei*s, amid a confusion of typing, packing and unpack- 
j in^ shipm<>nts. and other li^n^y operations of a busy office. 

Prior^ the merger mere had l^een, through the waf j-ears in 
iClmm, frigidly relations^t relatively little collaboration between 
^ th^WVI and CV. This^ was not surprising since the OWI was essen* , 
* \tially an organization employing the n^ass media with the aim of 
^ reaclnng as wide a segment of the, population as possible, whereas CU 
'concentrated on assist^itg witUin its limited budget individuals and 
^ in^itutions in the professions, fiarticularly education. Int>nly one 
, aspect of the I^epartniont's prograrti had tlie two cooperated to an^ 
^extent, namely, the GV motion pi^ure program. 

Educational and scientific motion pictures produced both bj' * 
agencies of the U.S, .Government and by private agencies liad been 
selected by CV and s(Hit to^be .oilier American republfcs-for several 
years befo^ the (^hina prograei was inaugurated. The .^-alue of 
. pictures, and particularly motion pictures, to carry ideas across 
language barriers was obvious. The reader^vijl recall ^at an item of 
$16,000 for sending to China iyk) light trucks each equipped with 
• pmjectors for showing films hadi^een recommended by Grummon in 
^^his original 1942 telegram to the Chunglli|tfig Embassy proposing the 
. program.^ 'Shipping the trucks ,and^ bulky equipment proved im- 
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practie^l but the selection of films ^ful foreducitional purpbsefiin 
^China^u beT^rojected on such equipi'enfV^BJlready there^^pro^ 
eeeded according to the diS(TiminatiVg,judgTlTl|3K Haldore Hanson.' 

•Hanson soon concluded that^he additiondl Chinese Cities or 
in so^ cases Chinese soundtParcM^urd greatly enhance the-u3efuli* 
ne^of the motion pi^rtures in CliinarHe was fortunate to find a well-f 
trained and imaginative vomig C^hinese, H. C. Weng ( Wango Weng) , 

. a 1940 graduate-of Purdde Iniversity in engineering, %vho had joined 
the Harmon Foundation jji Xew York to study motion picture tech- 
niques. Weng had proaiiced some 2n:repls of pictures for the Founda- 
tion, doing liis own photography, script, wnting/film edit^aff, and 
soundtrackin?r, whwi he-was i)icked up by the War Depart^nt to 
work i|^ Hollywood witi/Anatole titval^\nd Frank Capra on tjie 
orienta^tion film.^^The Hattle of l%\mr Hanson set him to writing 
the Chinese script narration for -a film being made pf (^hinese ak 
cadets training iirArizona. entjtle*! ^'Wo Fly f<^r China", and eMk 
copies of the fini.shpd film- to ^junn through various channels^W, 
January Um i^'eng,was apiK)iiited a rpusultam to CV to translate 
and adapt for Chinese jrudienrefi the explanatory^ titles for more than. 

reels of silenferlucational fiJIfl^ produrerl lA' the C.S. Departments 
of Agrir|iltf>re ttncClntorior ancr^h^rs, as well a^ ^oundtpifk script^^ ' 

i fo^an additional U)u m>U He al^r) ly-oduced two short films himself 
folj^thc (l'-i-^^laJ>I^>g^a und^- conti-artW the Harmon- Founda- 

^ Fiveto25pi(uiA|J>^g^j^^ 

in every case, ^vit^iWrned ovc^o ^wen Min^j-ching, head of the 
Motion Pirturo i)eyailnu«nt of tlio College of Srienre, Nanking Cni- 
vci-sify, then sitf^^tr^hn (Vng^ war penod. The purpose was 

to get the'^ r^(lucatir>j5rHilTti^^ schools and colleges where they 
rouM be user! as teaching airls, and it was ho\>e(\ tli%t this coukkl^e 
ftrcomplished by ja welbcqiiippcd i)r6fe.^sH)nal df>]jartnu-nt of a uni- ' 
vcrsity. How etfertively this (wj Wii3 achieved is far from clear. Th6 
other prints worcturned o\or by-tho Embassy to OWl for projection 
on their equipir^ent a^ul for loan 1o e<lucational institutic^.^ 

The concern toget the filmslnto f^rhooUnd college classrooms for 
use in crmnection with ivgijar tearhfng arose from ^tb^ fact Jhat, for 
the most paH. the educational lUms selectcrl and processed W Chir\a 
had not been createrl for ritlmr the dfnusenient or the enlightenment 
of mase al^^icnces. To rpad Plnn^se ^^harartef- caption^s recjuired edu-^ 
cation; even ^x]>Ianatory soixndtracks'necessarily demanded a cer- 
tain sophistication. Since the^'hinese jmpulation then was about 70 
pi*r^nt illiterates, so presumS)ly wi»re the large general audiences, 
which gathered for the free showing** by ()WI m'ovie tiams, but they 
were not defici<»nt in the tracrrttonaJ wisdom. It w?is Just that American 
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practice. develo{>ed in a very different society half way around 
woMd, required interpretat \^n. 

To illustrate this point, let me cite an instatice from my personal* 
observation. I was preseirt in Chenj^u in the early autumn of 1945 
when an OWI movie toenu set up its projector in a public park to 
give an outdotjr showing of one of its ''projection of America" filmsi 
The subject was hop raismp in Iowa. The park had begun to fill up by , 
late afternoon and by the time the darkness had deepened sufficiently 
to start the picture, there were as many onlookers stationed behind 
the large sheet stretched for a s<'reen as more conventionally in front 
of it. Man\* of the hundreds m the audience were city folk, but it was 
y^-!<;^market day and farmers from the neighboring agricultural districts 
' intbrftch Szechwan basin could be Feen all "day on the roads to town/ 
, wheeling their pigs to market on wheelbarrows so that no precious 
(pig) weight would be lost^before the sale. 

The Chinese who came to watch the film were uninhibited in their 
reactions. Their spontaneqiis comn'i^ts on the huge size of the Ameri- 
can hogs, the sloshing of f^A mash into their troughs in what *emed 
to be careless overabundance, and the climactic scene of the fattenexl 
hogs crowding up chutes into trailer trucks for delivery to the pack- 
»^ ing plant expressed not ^clmiration or en\^% but Suspension^ of belief. 
* ^The sequences were too remote, (oo ridiculous, perhaps even stupid 
' and pointless in a ^o^ g^y wher^e hogs w^re raised on refuap and 
wheeled to marker on wheelbarrows by manpower and the peoj)le 
themselves newr rode in h trailer trucjc in a liiHinie: Now. 30 years 
later. China raises hugeli^gs and feeds them scientificallj'; such a film 
might well now \ye found interesting and relevant^ut in 1945, out of 
► context.and without interpretation, it could only bewilder. 

However, it was not tlie nature of t^e impact: but t^ie size of the 
audiences that fascinated the users of the motion picture medium. 
•'More than a.million viewers monthly" i© May. June, and Ju)yl043 
\\erc cUiiiied ^or showings of ''AJTierican noiltheatrical moti9n pic- 
tures" sponsored by the Department, the OWI ^ffdihe Coordinator 
of Inter^American Affairs on se<-(*^al continents,^ and for August the 
totiil was given even to the implausible last digit : ^,227,991/ 

Fortunately, Hanson and ^teng both knew the China thefy wer^ 
trying t y^ rea ch and selected those films to be captioned or smind- 
tracked in Chinese which complemented the work of the American 
I experts whose help had bee it urgently reqiiested \>y the Chine^ Gov- 
^ element. Such well-known Department of Agricnlture films as A 
J^eritoge We (hi/ird on soil eonser.vation. Power ai^d the L(ind on 
rural electrification, and Th^^ /}?\rer on Mississippi flood control were 
processed and sent out as well as films from other sources on agricul- 
, ' ture, industry, science, health, and the like.^ After the war some 
scientific films provided With Chinese commentaries (perhaps dn pi i- 
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■ cates of the above.) as «ell as others related'to fiction and drama were 
.sent by the Department (hrectly to the Ministry of E.hication in 
response to a request from Vice Minister Han Lih-wu whonJa„„ed to 
distribute them equitably to schools/' ^ ABAvith so many otim as- 
pe<.-ts of the (TtClnna }rt-ogram, we are in tte dark as to wliat-hap- 
laened to thes(>.films dunnfr the long breach between our two cluntries 
after l!)4!)oreven in the period of tiiniioil pi-ecejing it 

The merger of CT « ithOWI to make FSIS was real' enough in ' 
JJ ashmgton. But u had an air of uisubstantialit v m China in 194o. 
\\ m el.se conld one expe.-t, for. within weeks of the annouKcement of 
the reorpani*tion. the two componnit.. wlurh were to have become 
one were separatetWjy many hundreds of miles. 

The Kn.bassy remained in Chungk.rig with the principal 
agencie. of the ( hinese (Joverume'nt until May 1046..Since most of 
the Chinese schools and univerei'ties remained at their wartime loca- 
tions in the. west through all or part of the lW.>-46 acac^emic veiir 
.t made sense for the CV office to remain m Chungking fbr a i2e. 
It n.ov-ed tq \-ank.ng with early units of the Emba.ssy in Msrch 1946 
, 1 he OWj half (or !)!) fK^n^ent) of the merger, on the other band, 
had every fe&son to rush for the east .-oast as .soon as i^ssible after 
the end of tbe war. Stockpiled equipment for To postwar branches 
to l)e est^lihshed in the^ leading cities recovered '^frt)cn the 
Ja|.ane^ w|,<i l>eing forwarded by ship froni India to Shanghail Office 
space anrC' housing had to be found in Shanghai. Nanking, 
mnkow. T^^gtno, Peking, Tientsin. Muk.len. Changchun, Tai«l, 
ITid ( anton.^Continuation of the OAVI m>^^, oi>erations.,at thaftime 
^till itK pninary preoccupation, demanded iiistant commwication- 
between th^ far-flung offices. Th^ l/SIS 'radio net^fJWwas quickly 
eKten.led nnd prove.l it, u.sefulness to the s.-attered VK Consulatefi 
>n that.^ chaotic period when tlousan.ls of armed' Japanese 
troops were etill .stationed in Phe cities of e»st China awaiting re- 
patriation, mass movements of Chinese troops a.4 well as officials and 
onlinary citizens were' taking place from the far west to the newly • 
liberated ep^. and normal comnitinication^-eae disrupted or 
noneM.'itentv 

'There A^re psyoliolog.cal rea.sons. too. for the urgent desire of 
the OWI staff to go .lownriver to Shanghai at the wars end AVith 
the signing (^f the surrender, the'e^ist coast was "where tl\e actjon is'' 
and Chung){ing, Chengtii. Kunming, and Kweilin in the west were 
once again J^dckwatei-s. Like their eastern coprovincials, the, refugees 
dominant in the Chinese .staff longed to return, from their 
wartime eXilp to the bright lights antf creature .-omforts of their 
j.rewar h£e. The .Wrica/T staff With characteristic restlessness' 
wanted prihcjpally to move. on. Tall tales of pre*ar Shanghai made 
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it a lodestone^for the moment. But TSIS was bound to be a much 
smaHer oi)erati^ tlian OWI: there was mounting pressure t(X get 
back to the F.S.A. aliead of tlie tusli/to recover former pea<'etlme *' 

ipbs or find new ones. Hy the time Ufe stockpiled equipment had ar- 
f ved from India aftdihe 10' titers in large Eastern cities had been 
astablished, there was only a skeleton American staff to have charge 
of them. , V 

Ir^^such circnnistai>§e?. the few remaining American^ ^n tlie 
^ rSlS offices were barely able to sustain their aenislomed OWr func- * 
t ions, much le<s the {)ersonal contact" with the.' community vital to a 
cultural relations program. Their plight is made plain in a report I ' , 
wrote at the request of fhe Minister-Counselor of the Emlflssy in 

'August UHd after \isiting tbe T'SIS offices at Mukden and Peiping: 

'•Both Directors appear to be occupied nearly full-time with ^ 
supervising the operations of their Chinese staffs in receiving 
' and distributing news, pictures, movies, etc.^T^e actual contact ' • 
with the recipients bf these materials is confined entirely or 
a.lmoRt entirely to menT^)ers of the diinese staff. It is onl v a slight . ' 
exaggeration to sav that the Director's job appears to'l^ to sit 
Ip the office ^an(l st*e that the money ar^l rfiateirials are 
, forthctlHiing. " ^ ' ^ 

' ^ • ' "This, as one of the Diref»tors said liimself. follows the 
^ tradi^onM compraddr pattern. Americans i'mf^hrt tlie goods and ^ 
' smart Chines handle their sale to tlie 4()0,000.'9<p- 
^ . 'The situafion seems to me to have several dangers. First, it 
is difficult to judge tht^ effectiveness of our distribution unlessthe • 
office Director is'in constant perstmal touch with tlirtfnal recip- 
ient. If the operation becomes merely routine, he can easily fall 
into the habit of invoicing packages received ajid sending statis- 
fical jveekjy re{x>rts which look impressive hut may Save no 
significance. Ser'ondly, our clyef Dispose in having\\merican 
{H^r^onnel in the offices is to make sure Ah^i the program is 
really fosterinjiTelations between China and America. Half the , 
value of the Director and his American assistant ia lo«?t if he 
^ * delegates to hi.s"Cbineso staff the cofitacts with^.the L\^ISj)ublic. 
Thirdly, unless very careful supervision over the staff is main- 
i^ined, it impossible for indiviciuals to'^carrj- an activities lyicler 
cover of the CSLS Tvhich ma\* jeq^ardize the whole program. 

''As an instance of the second point', we sujrg^ted in Peiping 
that the weekly student nieeting held at th4 Cultural Center 
in the West City \yhich the CSIS sponsored might very wefl in- 
clikde some Americans every week, and a yJung Chinese em- 
ployee who handles'this part of the program' replied *But they 
tfre not interested in mec^ting Americans. TheyJuA want to have 
a good time, and nlost of them can't speak ringlish anyway.' 

*'The outstanding instance of the third fioii^t is the recent ^ 
lebacle in iiakden \yben a T'SIS employee in^ editing a journal 
founded by the local Cultural Institute repfint.ed extj-acts of • 
lil)eTal and left-wing material which had not ^Wn allowed i^to 
"lanchuria by the ^'ational Government censors. As a result, 
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_ the publication w as banned, the young man had to flee to Peiping 
without warning, the institute will probably have to close since 
its officers are about to resign in any caSe, and the USIS itself 
is put iri/i very delicate, position^ • 

"I recommended in my talks with the Directors in both 
^ places tfiat they should'try to allocate the work within tJie office 
to i-elieve them as much as |X)ssible of routine administrative 
-^rk and sjiould get. out to visit local educational institutions and 
their own oi)e rat ions and make a point of developing wide con- 
tarts among the Chinese i>ersonnel in their areas.*' ' 

Xo doubt my adfvice as described in the final paragraph wasj|M)re 
^lafrowillg tlian helpful, and 1 blush now to remember that IWas 
then young and brash enough to sweep into town and out again paus- 
ing en route just long enough to make my diagnosis-and prescribe 
my panacea before turning my back on the problem and heading for 
home base at the Embassy. However, I had plenty of problems of my 
own. 

While the former OWI component of what was now IJSIS was 
fading away, the iT China pmgram reached the end of its tether 
with the exi^ratirm on -June 19^^. of the President s Emergency 
Fund whi(*li had financed it thrdugliotit the War y^^j^. To be sure, 
l)rograms initiated and funds committed before that date kept the 
small CI' staff occupied with administrative duties through the fol- 
lowing nifHiths. and counseling aiid reporting duties never slackened. 

Hut 104*0,. the year of the Marshall mission, was a fateful year - 
for Chinese-American i-elation^. -It had l>e^m with renewed hopes 
^ for {>eace wl^eii (General Marshall achieved a truce agreement between ; 
the Coinmunist> and the Xationali(Toreriimeiit on January 10 shortly 
after his arrival. It had witnessed resumption of the fighting between 
the two parTies.>fii'St spora^dically, then in earnest, and had ended 
with his blast again^ lK)th pailies and brusciue return to the United . 
States.^ Perhaps the most fateful move of the year waslthe immediate 
appointment of Marshall as >>^>retary of State which saved us, 
through his wisdom })ased on his j)ersonal experience of the Chinese 
situation, from embarking on a hiilitary adventure in China uftder** 
.political pressures to resc^ie tjie discredited regime of Qhiang 
Kai-shek. ' ) 

, There was no doubt that thqse events had seriously strained the 
traditional friendshi]) })etween .^merica and-China at the beginning, 
of 1947. That there was Hie possibility of launching a new program 6f 
cultural relations which wT^uld l)e successful for the brief period 
before China was closed to AmeHca was beyond imagining. Yet be- 
'fore the encl of 1947 just^such a program had been initiated. 
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CHAPTEk NINE 

The Pioneer FUlbright Program 

. •/ 

. ^- ^ — -. • — 

• -J 

ON XovEMBER 10, 1947, Nanking was the scene of a historic event. 
"Desiring to promote further mUtnal understanding betvreen - 
the peoples of the U.S.A. and the Republic of China b^* a wider ex- 
cjiange of knowledge and professional talents through educational 
contacts,'' Ambassa^lor J. Leighton Stuart for the United St£^tes and 
Foreign Minister Wang Shih-chieh for China signM an executive 
* agreemenf -as stipulated by Public I^w 584 of the^^th Congress.^ 
Tlie Fulbright Act, as it was commonly kno\V^had beensi'gn^ in#b ' 
law by President Truman in Washington on August/L, 1946, but not ' 
until some 15 months later_did it aottrally take effec( when the.first 
^ of the far-flung bilateral agreements was officially (Contracted with 
China. ' 

hepAtor J, William Fulbright s personal eicperi^ce of the ben- 
efits of international education as a Rhodes scholar atUxford aud his 
remembrance of the troubles encountered by Congred8]in dealing with 
World War I debts had led'him to introduce his legislation hoping ' 
to achieve l^e /values of the former and at the same;time avoid the 
bane of the lattjet^ the end of World Wan II.^ According to.his" 
^ plan, a portion of tile payments made % foreign ^vemmtmts in' 
^ their own currency to the United States for purchaSeiof surplus war' 
property was to i)e used in the case of each country^o finance edu-; 
cationai exchange Jbtivitfes between that country ^nd the Unit^ ' 
States.* Professors, teachers, research 'scholars, and students of each 
— of the two Nations were to receive' travel and/or sul^istence grants 
plus ed^cationat expenses for study io the other, insofar as such out- 
lays were payable in the foreign currency concerned. 

There' were- three. provisos written into the act, ^11 'of whic^vLad 
an im{iortar>t belring on its implementation in Chila is elsewhere. ' 
First, thir total of forei|f{ currency acceptable fronj any one coun- 
try foi^ this purpose could not exceed the value of US$20 miliign * 
nor be expended in excess of USfl million annualfy at the officiaT*"^ 
taie of exchange; second, a Board of Foreign Scholarships of 10 
representatives of American ctiitural^ducatiooal, student, and war . 
veterans* groups was to be appointed by the President of the United 
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States to select grantees and supervise the program ; and third, among 

• American applicants war veteran's were to be given preference, 

TheMndustrial capacity and acceleratal war production of the 
' United States had manufactured and delivered to American bases 
and ftllies-all over the' world hardware ofWriad tyix^s poetically 
4ubbed ^'the -sinews of war" wHile the %hting lasted hut degraded 
to/'snrplus property" aftenfhe victory. We had armed -and supplied 

• lavishly from ouV seemingly unlimited resources the military forces 
of Britain. Russia^ China, and other nations On our side in addition 
to our own widely dispersed.fighting men. Wh|^ the war Aded, it 
was considered not worth the cost to retrieve the trucks, jeeps, bull- 
dozers, quonset huts, ro^ofin^, blankets, medical' supplies, and other 
items of equipment, large and small (except our planes and ships, 
arms and ammunition) wf^ich we had-#ont acroSs the Qceans'of the 
Avorld bi'fore and after ^(d entered tbe war. So we conducted a series 
of bar^aij^ sales, of materiel ugeful to civili^s, to the governments 
of our etstwhile allies to b^ paid for in their own currencies 

The sale to the Chinese Government \<as concluded on August ^0, 
1946.^ TliQ materiel sold was named in the^a^greemejit a« **move^les 
in China, Okinawa, Guam, Saipan, Tinian'and other'islands" of the 
^. western Pacific of which the original pro<^uremeTit cost, had been 
roughly $500 million; an estimated one and a half million tonS of 
civilian items urgently needed in China. GerxerabMarshall was tlien 
in Nanking directing the efforts of his mission to combat the two 
major threats: outbreak of full-scale civil war and collapse of the 
Chinese (Economy. He hoped thdt a flood o$ American goods woi^ 
help^ii^vent the latter, and so consented to tenns of payment by the 
Chiifese Government which had^lktle relation to the intrinsic value 
^of the equipment purchased. There- wei» tl^ree principal items pf 
payment. Out^nding Chinese currency debts of the F.S. Goverai- 
mei^t for suppli^ and services to U.S. troops stationed in China were 
canceled. The Chinese equivalent of $35 million was made availably 
for purchase of buildings and grounds for U.S. Embassy and con- 
sular use in China. The Jthird iteg^ which appeared in ^he \''arious 
di-afts throughout the negotiations Teading ^o the agreement, read in 
its final form: "China also agree.s ta establish a fund equivalent to 
$20,000,000 (U.S.) for promoting research) cultural and edudational 
exchange with the United States." * 

Thus the Surplus Pipperty Agreement between the United 
States and China was not onl-y signed within the 'same month, Au- 
gust 1946, that the Fnlbright Act becaftie law but by its wording 
China actually agreed "from the outset to finance the fM)posed Ex- 
change program to, the maximum extent allowable. Yet nearly 16^ 
^ months went by before the Fulbrighl agr^^Rent between China aiid 
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the United VStat('>, the fir-st Fulbright agi-eeniept wi#i-*ahy nation, 
was signed -i^Xankiiig on* November 10, 11)41. Why th& d^Iay and 
what luid happened meanwhile? v \ • , 

, I'ndonbfedly tliere wer^ many ^(fifferent re|jjsi)ias'S&or the delay. 
In AV^iington tlw I)e|i»a.i'tnient4)f State liad toobtain the necessary 

^eleai^fc*es fn>ni \ari,()Hrf (lovoniment agen^-ies 'concerned with the 
liiccMne froiji .suri>krs i)r(Ti)erty sal^lFllie President Iiad to^'lec£ and 
appoinf tlie nlruiber^of jlie Hoard of Foi-ej^n ScIiolai*sIiips. Finally, 
tlh^ Hourd had to s<'rup tlH\re(|nired machinery for selecti^ii'of and 
assistance to gnmtees m the Tnited States. Afeanwliile much tiiArwas 

• c6nsm]iedMn Clima in negotiating- tl^e agreement v^U the Chinese 
(lowrnment. Of tliese,, only tlie China e n^^c an here Ix*- traced step 
by stej). I 

Tj^ negotiation of tlie Surplus Propert^^greement with China, 
complicated as it \va>. had taken from the end of March to the errd 
of August n)l(rand its wording litid, as already stated, specifically 
inc.ii(dcd^agree*nent to estahlksli a fund tnjUiValent to rS)*i2() inilHon 
to finance what was to Income the Fulbi'ij^ program. Yet tKe 
ni*gotia*li(yi> ieadii\g to tlie Fulbriglit agrejtMuent witli^lima, not 
iiuUJlted until nearly ayear jat-er,- in eariy April 1047<extenTle(l over 
->V\^mon;tlm and wcic not C(>nchid^. miti,l early kove*inl)er. The 
^reasons fur this* final dej^^vill not staitle the reader of th^ {)revious 
chapter^ 

To open tlu^ Fulbright agreement negotlatioffs, tht^Acting Sec- 
.%'tary of Sta^^ fmd H'Ht^a letter to 'Ambassador Wellington Koo on 
April UHT. enclo^iig a uraft agreement for Chinese Govei-^ent 
consideration. ()«e paragraph of the letter read: , ^ « 

. *'In \ie\\ of the traditional friendshi]^ l)etw(»€r^our two 
, coiuTtries, and pailicularly m vi(^v of tlu; long'history ofj^intel- 
lertual a.sspciation U^tm^en the yeoj)U' of our coi^utries, this 
gmeiiiment has exi)^esM'^a Ch^sire that ChiiialK' file fii"st nafion 
with whu'h it will seek ((Wnegotiate.an agrcenrent for (5ie ex^l; 
tion of »m*ha program." * . ' 

Senator ^ Fulbrig'l^t hid cited the Hoxer Ind^ninity ^s^olarships , 
Til pivsenting to Con gmy Uie loi^^c'rm value (ff putting funds jj^d 
to the Fiiite^l Stiiii's^B|Kh a nss^JT^'his wns certainly in the mindsbf 
^many of fiie^Anii'nciMwknciJiuied with setting im the program. It 
was also in the minds of maiW Chinese and, in ^fta, was the c^useof 



c«hsiderabl(^ conf usia^i on their pail. 



Ay (^arl^v as Se^teinbej-^Olrf), thy Embassy reiK^ited to the De- 
partment tlmi. Am])assafU^Stiutit had received "a wire from New 
^ York fnmrll. C. Zeji, F\e?iitire Secivtar\;^of-the China Found^iQn 
^♦(which adiuinistored the Ho.xer Indemnity Funds) ,,say>M that the 
, (Miina FonVjdution t*n.stee^x think that the ll}i^'2() million! 
"^fiUis propei-ty fund which tfie Akw^ York 7'/w»9 uniiouilces will be 
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'allotted to 'Educational and oulfural excrfknge should be entrusted 
to the China 'Foundation to administer.^ Eight months later the same - 
misconceptions wei^ in the minds of high Chinese officials who should* 
•have known better. "The Vice Minister of Education^" repoffed the • 
^^ipbassy, "has sn^en in general terms abdut'a krge-scale'res^arcb 
program to whiji^the entij|:^,it^i|gbgjjd be devoted, completely under 

> Chinese coE^rplJ. and perhap/adininistered in somewhat the same 
fashiafi as rno^oxer^lndemnity Fund." ^ 

T}\e T)epai;t<raent s telegrani in response directed ^e Embass;f 
to emphasize to the Chinesje that. these funcfs/were entirely differiBnt 

^ from the Boxer Indemnity remission^ 

" . * ' • . ^> . 

"They are U.S. credits to be spent by T.S. Government in • 
China, primarily to benefit U.S. citizens bW which will alsg aid 
indirectly, some Chini*se institutions and some Chinese citize'ns 
♦ \vho wili receive grants to study at American institutions in 
Chi^a or travel to U.S." « 

This mfssage '^as apparently.made clear to the Ministry of Edu- 
officials with whom negotiations were being carried on. They . 
, in the context, that far ./rorh having control ,of the funds 
sHwrkU?e merely 'advisory to the Board of Directors which 
constiCitQd entirely of Americans^. By the end of June 1947 
tions with th^ Ministry of Education appeared to be very 
cessful (Completion. ^ 

IS point, however; to the consternation of the Americans, 
the Chinese Foreign- Office stepped in and repudiate^the agreements 
made by the Minister of Education. A numh^ of significant changes^ 
were proposed, among "^hich, not surprisingly, Jt\^^\\-ere intimately 
related to the Boxer Indeny^ty analogy^ The firs^ these was that 
the name of the Foundation which was to administer the Fulbright 
program in China should be Changed from "United State* Educa- 
tional Foundation in Chinft" to "Sfno-American Educational Foun* - 
dation in China." The second w^s reported b^ the Emfeassj^s a 
statemAt on the part of>tJie Foreign Minfeter that ' ' 

. ". . . he rea}i2% that this Foundation differ? from' the Boxer, 
Indemnity remissions and that the funcb tio be utilized are 
' cfedifs of the U.S. Govemuieat for which^the GoMimment of • 
China has no direct responsfbiiiRy% but that it will l^e impossible- 
to explain these distinctions to Chinese publicyopinuyii which will 
consider the Chinese Govemmeht has in fact a^^^ifrect responsi- 
bility sin(%the credits 'we re made availabJe^Lj^e Chniese Gov- 
ernment, a nd^ further, 'that a. lack of C^m^ vote on the board 
would be intei:pretecl as a lack of interfetrffe therefore insists 
that theflB shall be thre6 Chinese votes a^d states that he cjinnot 
Mtertaift a proposal 1;hat "Chinese participation solely 
advisory." "41 

16u *• 
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th 'other words, the Foreign -Minister acknowledged 'that the 
Boxer Indeimiity remission was not analo|fcs, but protested that the 
Chinese piiblic wpuld not see it that way and for reasons of national - 
tlignity lK)th the title change and the Chinese votes niust be conceded. ^ 
The Kinbassy co]IH^|^t»hfed tliat extremely heavy pressure from various 
C1iine.se organizations to have a J; and in the expenditures /rom^the 
fund was an additional consideration and that if the Chinese Rad 
tluw oul of seven votes, the seventh being the U.S. Chief of Mtssion, 
they couhl "present^tlipir own co^untrymen a Chinese \*ersus Amer- • 
iran bloc with readily exploitable possibwrlities," ^ Given tfm.clima:te # 
(»f tlie time in China, the conflict and embarrassment that would'in- 
'evitably ensue in such cii't'umstances was quite elear. On this point' 
tlie Americans dugiii their heels. The negotiations were not completed 
until tlie Chinese withdreij* their opposition to all-American Board 
with (^hinese c<hicational leaders as advisers. Ihe name change was 
also'dropped in the end, as being inappropria^^and mislea<iing.^** 

Another headacha for the negotiators was pointed out jtp the De- 
partment In the Phnbassy at the outset, namely, the rapid Economic 
(letcrionUion, the inflation, and the unpredictably exchange rates. in 
China at the time. This would preclude, the tcfegram warned, ac-' 
curate f)lanning of the budget. Currency requirements for siibsis^eq^ ^ . ^ ^ 
of American professois and students would change* from day to day. 
"Almost ceilamly the amount needed at the end of the year \yill be 
many time?tliat needed today.'' , , \ 

The same economic circumstances naturally influenced the Chi- • 
nese negotiators! The ^mlbas^^y re|)orted ^n May 27 its general im; 
pnVsion **that the Chinese Government is not at "moment any too^ 
y .an.xicms.to conclude fins agreement. There are 'undoubtedly serious 
struggles .bet ween various factions desiring control of the^fund, but 
there is aK^o an ai)parenti reluctance to undertake in ,the.qurrent in- 
flationary ^ituatioi) "liny prograhi whichy^frsifn a' < 'hi nese ftnanciai*^ ' 
.^tandpomf, simply involves i:ifintiitg large additional qu'arntities- of 
money.*' 12 ^ ^ » • - . 

* The already galloping inflation was playing such hav6c with the ^ 
exchange rate l)etw*een CS. dollars^and the Chinese natjonal currency ^* 
{yuan, dul)l)^d for the conVenieifce of foreigners : CNC) #hat for the 
^)rotertion of Hie Fulbright progran^ it was finally agreed betwefih the * i|| 
two coujitries to acceptihe par value between Chinese dolfafs and ' 
r.S. dollars estal)lishe<n)y the Intt?rnatijjj>al Monetary Fund or, in ' 
the absence of ^uch X*l>ar value, to aubetitute the open market rate 
HS estahlifhetl by the ( Vntrej Hank of Chijia.*' The CNG'^quivalent 
of jJ\S.^:2.5(),f)()() at the exchange rate thus determined wte*to be de- 
posited Av^^h the Treasurer of tbe United -State?, within 30* days af the 
date pf signature, followed thereafter by f^irther amounts on de- 
mand up to the value of US$1 million a year. 

' . ^ 167 , 
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It was t\\nn\\ of th^^ fisciil instability ii\ China artfto time that 
lx»f(>?e tiie :U) (la\*s woiviipthe Ehibu>sy hud to ivque>t autlionzation ^ 
from the I)e|pipaeiit to arcopj ^^rH^* -S^'^-OOO (^(iiii^^ilence of CXC 
instead of the ^juipulated >i^i:>rt.oOO ^^^4h a> an MUtial deposit. 'This^ 
action wa^ taken t(i^pr6fect the financial iliterest of the Unitcd^tates 
in a .p^^ricwl of rapid exchanfre^flT)cfuapo;i^ .... (Subsequent to ^ 
DeceniU'r 'M. UHT. a chock bejH-uiirtbe (hite of December IP*; 1047, 
has been received from the (}ovenniient /)f Cklna n\ the amount af 
t;:>T.O0a.OO() Ciiim^se national doHar^ efpiivaK'nt to ."».<>0() I'mted States . 
dollar.**.)" ^* CMearlv. a>Kie*from niii^or imiiiediate^adminustrativa 
costs, profrram expenditures kad iiot ^et confnienced. A December 
clieck for the entire rSi^2r)0,000 worth of \uan. thoufrb times the 
* size of the CINT STji^T million thefdid receive, mi^riit welHiave meltcil 
away before the thrcK^ months of opeiations it was uitended to cover 
had l)een completed, or perhaps even started.^ * * ^ 

According to tlie a.greement. the Tnited State? V.dvicatjonal 
Foundation in^China wa.^o b<» situated in the capitah-lty. XaI\kin^^ 
and have a* Board of I>I#^ors consi-tin^^ o( \Ji\v (^iicf of >Iis-l1)ii as 
chainnan with two nienil:K*r--'oi-tlie Emha.s.sy ^tatl' and two nono/ficial 
AmencltTT?Jr\ne representm<r I'^S, husilic^- intere-<ts and oiif U.S. ^ 
educational intere^tiin Chma^ 

Ambassador J. I^i^diton .^'triai;t made a nio-t apprOf>riate chair- 
niai^fiince lie had spent hi> lon^^lifetinie in puna as afi ediu?ator. the . 
majof portion as Pn*si(lejit '.oF^VnK^ricajrfovindetl and- -.«^uppoi1ed 
Yenchmg T>ivers^ty in Peki||(r.#Tl^ B^a--y staff nVmbers we^jj^ 
John F. Melby. Second Secreta-rV. and (ieorfre L. IhurN. 'Cultural 
Atta^'lxe. Melby 'was a poht^s^^officer with expen^nce in Latin 
Arri^rica and the ^.S.Jji.R.^ as VelN|s Cluna. As a Pii.I>. inter- 
national relations from .the rcnive"y of Chicago, he wa^inder- 
^ stamling of .and' sympathetic to educational and cultural activities. - 
He had been «^upen-isint? the dwmdlinfr TSIS oi>erations in addition 
to his political reporting duties an^had been the principj^lnegotiator 
of th^ Fulbrifrht ajrreem^nL Harris had done advanced work in Chi- • 
neso afithroix)lo^r>' at the ririverr^itv of Wa.shiu^^ton Ix'fore joining? 
the. Army and had set*ved with the Air Transport Command in the 
Chlna-Bunna-India Theat^r durinrr'tho war ill both Assam an4 • 
Yunnan. He was a civilian coi3,MiHa*nt on China in the Pentaofon 
Washirtprton when ho was selected to go to-China to sifb<ie^d me as^ 
Cnltural Attache m 1047. 'He and^his wife reached Xankin^^ m April 
but were .sent almost, immediately to Pekin^r to .take pver the USIS > 
ofRce and remained there until approximately the date of the<aj2iing 
of the Fulbri^rht aj^rex^ment irr JTovember at whjch timo his preseit^r 
wasnluch needexl in X&nking. -Il , ^ , . - ^ • 
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^ I^r. RftbtM-! R. \Vat*on. Acting R^gioq^l Director for the Far 
East of the, Roc'ke/eller Foundation i^presented American e<^uca- 
tional uiteresj> m (*hina on the Board and Geor^re H/ G^ene. Jrf, 
suhniana<rer of thtf Shanghai Branch'of the National -Tityl^ank of 
Xeu Yonk^^i-epresentc^l the business interests. 

The Cluuese (rovernmant a^poin'ted as adviser? to -the Board 
three d6adinfrChmese educators. Dr. IlifShih, President' of Pekin^r 
T Muversity and former Ambassador to the Tnited States, headed the 
frioi;p. He T\aa joined by lk\ Wn Yi-fan^r, the ^\elhkno\vn Voman 
P/'('-i(kHit of.Amer uan-fo^unded Ciinlin<^ Womyen s ^'olFe^je, and Dr.' 
Sah Pen-tunfr.-Secretary-General of Acaflemi'a Sinica who was. inci- * 
ilentally, a former vi>jtui^^ i>rofessf)r to tke Tuited^State-v under'the 
(V I>i*^>.irram. ,Han Lien-cliin^.Xliief of.the Depaipnent af Cultural 
Kelati(m> of the Mnu-tr\ o( Education, completed the a<tVi-or>' p^ine*-* 
ot four per-ou> ^lamed at^e tuiie. tligu^rh ^le afrreemenf autiiorized 
the api)^utment of five. . . 

. \yitirtlie appointment of the' Board of Directors and the Chinese! ^ 
.ad\i-ej-s. the rmted,St^te^ EducatioTiaJ Foiuidation in China ^as 
uel?I>rej>ared to preside ovel* the 9f)erations of the fii^t Fulbripht pro-. \. 

()n*e elejnent u a> missnifr : the Operators. * '* ' '" : 

. , 'J'he ndection and hinn</ of American amj Cluno.se personnel to 
adiniui^tei- a complex milli6n-dollar-a-yeai; pro<rram was the r^po,n- ' 
sibihtr of an ^as yet . unhnnned aud rn^ fact undi-cfwe red 'executive 
stM retai y. To corhplu ate the -earch for him and Ins >taj»all sajaries 
were to be paid entirtdy in Inflated and^unpredictable .ffimpse yuan. 

^ The DeparTmentliad r^>f^nimended early in the nefrotiation^that 
the Kimlra-^v -elect a lor-al^rnericjtn a^ e.xecutive -director and offer 
him a salary (ifpiivalent-to I >>ilf)/)00.^^ Tjie Emba^-y'^ rej^pense was 
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ouipromiSihLdy ne^rative re^ranjin'r 



^ " • ne^-saryaA ^ep/paniely, the. appouitment .of 

an^e.feMitive secretaryT^Hftiyvi^ufti^ioiyi^ot. m Jthe I^- 
ba>s\,\ o|)^uon. be ♦^omQOUe employed 1oc A^l\\lx*^ au!^-Skm^^ 
.imlnidut)^. \\*(m\(\ nere.vsariiy have paM- ties we.ll^><Tiiture 
' ' * ''j^'.'J^^'^?'' ^'^'^^*i^^^"^Ufficult'imj>aH-iaF and etfec'tirp/lfdrninistra' 
tion>i#^h> profrram. . . Enabassy, there forey recommends that 
, the executive ^'cretaiy Ix^ .«;elected at the earliest ^ssible date 
ari<l sent out to China -ot onre' T*ie ({uality of the man. not: thb 
preconceptions of the hlueprint. wifl^leternune theeffiriencv of a 
pro^rram \\liiHi'ha> ^re^t p6st?ibiliti#;. He will irxvd .ah" able 
• ■a-•^l-tant to haiidle routine adnumstratjon*. since muchW his^ime 
wil],necessar.dy dsvoted to travel, arid a clerk-seSretary," ^^- 
^iL'^ l^iff'r. after thn sifrninfr of the ajrrw'ment: the kwi- 
ba?^fty* reiterated in n telefrram to the J)epartment/'the imperative 
nwessity that i\n executrve director IW sent to >'ankin^ at earliest p6^- 
sfblo momerit.'' Meanwhile, in the aftcinpt'to recniit other jVm'erTcan 
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Staff lorally the Embassy was disc-overint;. not surprisingly, that 
■9 individuals* U.S. dollar obli/ratiojis fit home disinclined them to 
acoe^' posit ions paid entirelvTn Clmu^ national cniri-ency.^* 

The Department was undoubtedly enrounterinjr.the same pVob* 
leni'in approaohiii«: variotis^-andidat^*^ in tlio Tniti'd Stato^ for the. 
position of exe'^itive 'Secretary. In addition, where were tlie dollars 
to found to transport liiin and his fanuly to Xankio^? be sure.' 
the Smith-Mundt Act wa* sijrned into law on January 28.' 194^; it 
* pro\nded U.S. dollar^ foi* educational exchan^re which were used to^ 
Supple nie-nt tht? Fulhrifrht pro^raru in othe^^ tjme< a ncL places/ Rut. 
by chance, the only Smith-Mu'ndt frnmt for the ?^astem lie mi sphere 
in 1948 was made to a Dr.*SiJinfr-fenir Ivf) of the Tniversity of Xan- 
k'in«:'Nvho was, in Washinfrton a- a ire-^uh of a hritish Council prrant 
and spent his period workinfr on population problems at the T".S. 
Rufeau of the CenMi^. Funds for thi?> ^ri'ant. the Department ex- 
^ plainecl. '"were from small 194^ appropriation intended to help im- 
plement the profrram in 1940. Xo aj^ropriation- Xvere. however, 
approved for 1949. Xo more funds available until 19rj<\fiscal year af- 
earliest."" Since the Chin;i Fulbri«:ht pro^rram came to an endrjust 
as the 1950 fiscal it^r wa- Ix'^rinnin^r. it never hajd the accessory use 
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' The bri^f duration of the China Fulbri^rht pro^rram — a*mfre 
20 morlths^ at the outsi^le — inquires exaniinati^n'at thi^ poin^*The 
storv' of its acconfplishmeijts mu^t be told in the context of the'politi- 
*cal 4iK^^ulitan[|>developments which pta/rued it throughout its exist- . 
' ence indfmally broujrht it to an end. . I 

Just a n^onth after thq^Fulbriprht a^rreement^ was -i^ed in Xa^i- 
Irin^. the Chinese Communist People^ I^lx^ration Army (PLA) 
' launched in n^rdrPecember 1947 a major offensive in Manchuria. They 
* isolated huge Xatiorlali^t forces in the principal cities. Changchun ^ 
an'd Mukden. Supplies could rei^h the Xationali-^ts there only by 
air. American, niilitarj- advisers urged Chianjr Kai-shek to jrield 
Manchtiria.and withdraw hi> troops witJim the wall. He was deter- 
mined, howevej*, to possess its unportant natunil re^ource^nd ^the 
• industrial base buhlf there-in tli(\ pivvious 20 yeJrs h\ the tfapanese, » 
' As a result of l|is stubbornness he sufferec! a terribk' defeat, TUe PLA 
surroundpli/^'*captured his crac1< t roop^ with their e(|uij>ment, arms, 
. and anjpjftT^Q ^C hangr-hun was taken oji* Oct ol)ei; 20.. IIH^. Mukden 
^ on NovembeftJ^. ' * v . , 
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- 'Montli^ U'fon* tlns^'bjicle. tlie P>iibassy was reporting that a 
ilooply pC'-siini'-tjr mul ik'fc'atist i>syi'liolog\ \va^ firpwing in Cliinese 
< loveffcjjl^nt Ixu^ning ever more widespread and {:^:^ound 

as tlie ^iltjat ion continttetl to det^eriorat^.'^ Not surprisingly, Cora- 
^ niuni'-t propaganda 'to<')k a'd\antage of tlus^dofeaji^t psyrIioIog>' to 
>tir up anii. AnieViciin fcrlii^g by reinforcing tlie connnon con^iciion 

• "tliat* tlK**( ieiK^raH^^MnuTj'-. m fact. leadin|fthe country to nun and 
j chaos, and tJiaT lie (^ou^l not do --o if it \vere not for the support 

v\Jj^ ' 1 1 1 1 le .Vl 11 e r i<5jbJ 

/rhi<^ ^ituatioii wais exacerl^ated l)r tlie Cliina Aid Act of April 3. 
104S * wji'icli Jigj^orizea rSs.jiT^) million ifor^ economic assistance to 
C'liHia paralleling the ilarshall Plan for the economic reconstruct ihn 
of •p^uroi)0. Inrthc mrHE thcu eurpent ui China, the aid program was. 
acconhng* to jrlie Eniltissy, "condemn^ even by /its i:hre^t benefici- 
jtries. as a factor prolojuring the civi] wdr: r . . In tlie eyes ©f many 
Chinese, we i>ear the ^)nrVft for -supporting and keeping in power an 
,unpoj)ulftr regime which Itoes not have the interests of tloe country 
at heart. We ate Jilafied for prevertting its replacenient by- a govern- 
ment *\hich pr^mise^ as^iey sec it. to be an improvement.*' May 
/a44^l June S€\u^i(lfcw«r^^aiUi-AnTerican riots. The people, having'* 
s\\ %^^l^jWEiK^jKP^) ^ ^^ ^^ with Japan, had no stomach for 
^ndeHni^|jPMH|^&&:i' of tlie bloodshed iacnil wai*. As f<^the Na- 
tional isr tro^j^nfc repeated reverses, despite superiorit^^u arms 
/ ami nuirrtJ^s. wepe uil(Aeniable evidence that they l^ad no will to fight. 
Afeanwlulc*. fiva. months aftt^r the inception of the (^hiiia aid pro- 
gram the e( oqo«ii<;:dctcrK)ration iiad reached such serious propor- 
* tions that» the ( *liiiiese^(iovcrninent profiiulgated on August 19, 1943? 
/ a .*iei ies'of (Ira>tic reTonii def-ret^.** to stem tlie tide. The gold yuan was 
Uistitntcd a.s th(v j)ew currency '\Mth an exchange value of 4 to 1 
A.NicricanMlolhii". More tcFKng Avas its exchatige value with the Chi- 
ne.sf^ nntional ciim^ncy ^j>n*vio(isly in circulation. nSinely. 1 gold 
yuan to^:'> mUliott (/XC The^TIiribassy commented cynically 

; . . the olily neal change is, first tlie ^ccipptance ^d le^l- 
^ i/.ntion of the black market rat^w tlie n^w official exchange rate.>/ 

• ' . . . I'ije «=econd accomj)lishment .rAj\ominal. It js the remo**af of 

' /hc^(hily in{'onvcnjcn(*(f winch* has. l>een"'(jntaile(t in handhng 
^bafhs of V}^C for cvdi iiyiv^r'transattions." " ' ^ 

• ' Nevertheless, the change w<'ts n^al — anrti dcvasta^og. Anwig ' 
-other rcfpiirjiiinents thc^iecrees fi>?id(*^inandatory tlu' surrender of all 
<jol(T. silver. ^o^elgn curnMKn- held in Chin^ to the Central B^ink 
ir^ exchange for gold yujui not(»s aT^d the re0^ti;ation of ail foreipi| 
exchange ussets held abroad IrC Chineaj^natiohals. Upon registra- 
tion, such a^^ts had to be' trijnsf erred td the Central Bank.^How to 

' enfgrce tJriJi exW)rtion, \fas a problem. »but tha authbrities were 
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c(iiial to it. Setting a thief to catcli a thief, the Government offered 

"a wliale of an informer s fee : to wit, 4<) percent of th^|povernnient s 
ret'Overy nrany indivklnal ca<se/*2* Hv tliis i>i\v move,-^1iianir tie- 
Ntroyed jsliateMT remaining support lie may liave had anion^ liis 
rictinis, tlie, lon^-^iifferin^ survivors of the war years who saw their 
final pitiful savings fade to nothingness with the inevitable d windhng 
, value .of the new; currency. By October 15, 1948, -the gold yuan note 
issue was estimated to have reached 1.25 billion "which represents a 
((iiantity of money say hve times as great as that in circulation on Au- 
gust 10.'* Chiang Ching-kuo, the Generalissimo's ^^on,' who had been 
charged \\ith*enfof<?in;|^ie decrees in Shanghai, resigned pn Xovem- 
l>or 1 with a pyblie'statement admitting Ins failSre upd offering his 
^'deepest apology to citizens of Shanghai." for the citizens tlmn- 
' selves, one may assume they were concluding they had nothing fur- 
ther -to lose and any Government must be preferable to this one. 

The end was not fa'r off. The PL A swept down throug-Ii the Great 
Wall after their conquest of Manchuria and captured Tientsin on 
January 15. 1940. A week later. Chiang Kai-shek retired from the 
Presidency and Vicp President Li Tsung-jen became Acting PiTsi- 
* dent.'Pekifig fell on J«'nuary -'^1. but the southward drive continued. 

SeA'e^ral ^tiopalist divisions defected ir^the crucial battle at llsu- 
^ Hiow. On April 20 the vi^rious troops of tha*PLA crossed the 
Vangt^ without effeQitive opposUion and on the 24th Nanking fell. 
Hankow was occupied on May 17 and Shanghai on May 25. 
' Many Government bureaus had evacuated Nanking fpr-Canton 

in tlfr preceding months. Qh April 2-*^, just ahead of tlie Communist 
troops, the Acting President, the Prime Minijster. and the remaining 
, ♦ officials of the Ministry of National I>efense degarfed Nanking for 
i^anghai. where they took ship for Canton.*'' Rm Canton proved^to 
l)e 00 safe haven.v 

^^hroughout J049 institutions and famiiies as well as Govenor f 
n)ent bureaus had been moving by ship across tiie st'^ijjj^from the 
China mainland to the island of Taiwan. 0]iang Kai-shek, retired 
from his presidency and, purportedly a private citizen, Rvas said to . 
/haveiaken to. the island more than -Wl-milliop dollars \j\ gold lx»- 
longing to the d^asiiry of the National Government, leaving the Act- 
ing President withoirt funds ^ pay the troops."^)n ^ecemlx»r 8, 
,1040. the Nationalist Govemiront moved to ¥«tiwan. Taipei V'as de- 
^ — clsred the capital of the Republic if China/but across th(^ straits a 
new re-public ha'd bekn proclaimed on- October 1 in Peking. The Peo- 
ple's Republic of China had, in its own word, Mberated^almost the 
crjtire countr>'. The J'nited Stated, long-time supporter of Chiang's 
I . If Nationalist cause and current protagonist in the cold. war againsjt in- 
^ tematiorial communism, was now the enemy. ' » V / V 
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This (ii^riv-sion. ninniufr alicad of tho storv, is intended to give 
the reach*!- a rap^Ue perspective of the circumstances, politiciih eco- 
no\nu\ anitiiulitary, m whirh the first Fulhnnrht program o|>erate(f 
for >hg/t life from Xo\ eml>e> 1947 to Au^^lst VMiK Looking; back 
\ears later, these cirr^iin.stances Are fairly clear despite tlie dis- 
tort mns ffH^ted uj>on a rre(hilous Anierican public by Senator Joseph 
MrCarthy and the China I^)bby in th.e eiujy 19:>()*s. 

Naturally, the sequenre of events and* the timetable recounted 
here cnuK^ not i>e foreseen with e(jual flarity in Xaykin^^ at the end 
of irU7. Hut Secrmd Secretary John Melby had lx*en . witnessing 
and repoitmir the pvo^vmivv deterioration of the Xati'orlalists for 
the pre\ ions two yea !-s. Altlunijrh as a political officer he had pressing 
dwties to pTrforin outsidtithe FnUinght program, he \\a^ named Act- 
ing Kxecutive Director of the F.S. Educational Foundation in China 
(hereinafter: rSp:F(^ or the Foundation^ for the first two months 
of tl ie program s existence. 

(ieorge Harris, the Cultural Attache, newly returned to the Em- 
bassy in Nanking from his temporary assignment to I'SIS Peking, 
wa^ ujach' Secretary of the Hoard of the Foundation. Ili^ montlis i^ 
Peking ha^l acqiiainted him with the political, economic, psychologi- 
eal. an«l^edn(*atlonal (hfficulties under whiclcall the Chinese nniver- 
Mtiev labored, whether (Government-supported or private! This 
knowledge proved invaluable in the period ahead as hejx'came more 
and m();;e deeply involved witji responsibility for thf Fulbri^ht pro- 
isrnm in Chinu and was finally namerl its executive- director. 'This 
outromo did not. hf.wever. eventuate foi: nearly a waV. Mearrwhile! 
■ -Melby being occupied with political reporting. Harris carried the 
main bivrden of duy-by-day administration of the Foundation's ac- 
tivities in addition to hi^ duties as (^dtural Attache. 

It Juid beeii obvious for some time that the rerruiting:' of staff 
for thv Foundation cf)uld not await tliP' arrival fnj^n the United 
States of the will-f?-the-W'i^;p executive director, long since requested 
by the Einbassy anil constantly promised by the Department. Harris 
undertook the recruiting anrl managed somehow to surmoiint the ob- 
stacle f^f having no dollars to offer even as supplementary pay. .By 
January 10 he had found for the Tnited Slates Educatiortal Fwnda- 
, turn in^China three Americans who^roved efficient and drvoted 
throughout the short life of the Foundatio^. 

' .Shj^ley Duncan. -program ajfeistant. hnd Nvorkerl for several vears 
up mi at ^ American -supported Yenching University in Peking 
which had -given her a competence in the Chiffiese language and ac- 
quaintofl.her with Chinese educators and educational conditions, 
Durifig the war she was interned by the Japanese iHvaders. -After 
repatriati(in in 1043 she was assigned 'to^Chmese affairs in the Office 
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of War Information (OWI) and the Department, and she was 
employeAl by the Re^rional Director of the Chinese National Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration, (CXRRA) in Shanghai when 
slie aC4:epted the USEFC position. Pardee Lowe, a thiwi ^reneration 
• Chinese-American bom' in San Francisco, was taken on as adminis- 
trative assistant to handle fiscal operatioiis'^and ^'responsible tech- 
nical duties" of the Foundation. His ability as a fixer to get things 
•done in the chaotic times was invaluable. lie- was a Stanford grad- 
uate with business and academic experience and had had war service 
in China. Jle came to the Foundation from a joi) with an imix)rt firm 
in Shanghai, and some years later was cuTtural relations officer in 
the American Embassy in Taipei. Man'b^le Bouchard was the third^ 
member of the team. She had worked in the Orientalia Division of 
tlie Library of Congress, then m thp*China Siecfrion of CV in the De- 
partment and Jatev as a cultural relations officer in the Embassy in 
Xafkinjr. Her title was '-assistant for exchange of pei^ns'* but her 
. speciSf^zed knowledge of China and of the ;y!Jrkii|g^ of the Embassy 
and the Department were impSrtapt suf^ement- to the qualifications 
'brotight by the others.=^ Harris' very competent wife, Elaine, had 
been in wartime Washington aspi^tant to the OWI Deputy Direc^or- 
■ Far East. She was'drafted from time to time to augment the Founda- 
tion staff during cri^s. 

I'hc mere listings above cannot adequately con-vey the office at- 
mosphere created by the interplay of these persomititie?. They were, 
all young, in their early or middle thirtiep. They were afl^eeply in* 
terested in China. And they all liked their jobf^ despite the endjess 
headaches involved. These characteristic^ of the team made for high 
morale. Nevertheless, the determining factor in the surprising suc- 
cesses of the brief Fulbright program in China was undoubtedly the 
leadership of George Harris backed by^the political advice of John 
Melby. ' * 

These men, too, were young and the search for an executive di- 
rector in America was aim^d at finding an older, presumably wiser, 
h^fully prestigious fig\jje to head the Foundation. A potentially 
st\itable candidate was located and inconclusive negotiations dragged 
^on for months when suddenly in October 1048, neariy a year after the 
signing of the agreenrjent, his appointment was withdrawn without 
explanation and the Department authorized the designation of 
Harris as the Executive Director "if the Embassy concurs.*"^ In 
reply the Embassy expressed '\ . . great pleastire in wholeheartedly 
concurring . . . and w^ishes to^addjlts commendation for his excel- 
lent performance during the difficult organizational period of the 
Foundation." Harris had been ojlprating the program from its in- 
ception and actihg as Secretary tdUhe Board as well.* He was the 
logical choice. . \; \ 
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So iMUch for the staff: how-did the FSEFC operate and what 
wa.s Its program ? The Foundation was located in Nanking outside the 
Kfnhassy hut connected by an umbilical cord of Erxibassy-Dtpartrnent 
tele<rraphic communications witli its maternal parent,, th^ Board of 
Forcioii S'liolai^hips in- Woshino^ton. whi^h governed its actions. 
(Senator Fulhric/ht himself filled the role of the-fond father.) 

Without hibonn^r further this metaphor, the Foundation in Nan- 
kin^r an<l the Hoard in Washin^rton shared the purpose of promotin^r 
Uiternatumal intellectual cooperation by the exchange of* Dersons. The 
procr.vs involved recruitinfr them, selectinsr them, moving them, plac- 
ing them, ^ui)portirg them, sometimes housing them, often counsel- 
ing them. frer(ucntl\ tntrmlucing them, soothing them in their 
troubles, dcalinir with rheir problem>. and tinaliy getting them home 
at rlic expiration of tluMr fello^v^hips. In the mo.st favorable rircum- 
<tan<'c.'^. a(hjinii.-te!ina-\i l)rograin of this sort is complicate^!. But to 
the u^ial huMiaii foibl^ normally encountered, the riiina seiting in 
KMT to 1*^!' nrhkMi >ucli major (btficnltie^ as an active cjvil war being 
won by file in^urgcfii^, an uncontrollable mflation, giving anti- 
Atnt'ncnn feeling, lm[)o^'cri-he^l educational institutiorf and dis- 
heartened citizenry. .Minor l)y com[)ari.son. but baffling, were the 
difficulties of administering m a country where conmiunj cations, 
(telephones lK)^al Venice, trains,) were limited, unreliable, or cut 
otT entirely. In this prinlicament the USJS racho n<^twork between 
the principal cities (the existence of which inside Chinese territory 
ha<l a-pects of an infringement of sovereignty) proved a godsend i^ 
making arrangemenl^ for and keeping track of ^he scattered 
P"u I brighter.^, 

'Die Foundation in Xankmg had all these problems to cope 
with but a reading of tlie telegrams mak^^s clear that not infre- 
j|^ient]y its own directorate, the lioard of Foreign Scholarships 
(BFS). caused it the greatest frustration. The Board, cons^^ting of 
distinguished .VmericHii representatives of various groups appointed 
by the Presufent, Jiad the un[)recedpnte('l responsibility of selecting 
the i)erson- and iiHtitutj^iis to participate in the Fulbrtght programs 
and of su])ervNing the i)rograrns tlieinselves. Since the Board met 
onJy at intervals of one montli or sevoruh'the State Department pro- 
videjl ii^with a full-time executire siaff and whate.ver other services 
were n^fde<l to help carr\ out its decisions on'selection and pro-am 
jwlicy. 

Friction betweei>the homroffice and^ field operators is endemic 
m far-flung organi^.ations - Distance nniakes for incomplete* under- 
standing in both directions. Tha Board and ifs executive staff in ^e 
De[^artment seem nevf r t<y have understood how critical was thf^ po- 
litical and militar\ (not to mentioh educational) situ'ation in China, 
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how little tinio \va> loft, how prompt must be decisions if anythiiifr 
was to bo arroniplisliofl. The Foundation in X^^nkin^r. on the otiier 
lumd, ^o^lld not onvi«.ion what/was revealed in tlie, minutes of tlie 
early meetin^^ of the Board, namely, the extrrnTe^sjind therefoj-e 
time-consuming) conscientiousness with which the RFS i-e<rardod . 
its n»sponsibility to maintain the highest standards, to select persons 
of outstandin^r ability, to insure that participatiufr in^^titntions were , 
fully qualified, and to lay down policies and general directives that ^ 
would iruarantee- the continumpr excellence of the various biuationnl' 
Fnlbrifrlit procrrai^ Most of the time of the initial nieetin^rs in 1047 ^ 
and early 1048 was taken up with framin^Nlon^-raiifre policies for 
projrrain^; that did not yet exist and creatinfTorderly proceduivs that 
could be applied in future in every bi national pro<rrani. 

Thus on Xovember S. 1047. two days before the si^rniufr of the 
executive a^rreement in Xarikin^r which establi<?hed theTliina Ful- 
brifrht profrram. the Embassy .received a lon<r and detailed telesram 
requirinir for the December 7 meetinpr of the'Board lists<.of institu- 
tions in China deemed eli^ble by the (still nonexistent) Fouudationi . 
to participate in the Fulbri^ht pro^rrani, and aHo a draft of the^ 
China pro<rram recommended for flie calendar year 1948 with e.sti- 
Oiat^d number hf <rrants in each categorv ai^d dollar estimates of 
costs.^^ ^ ' 

This pressure from Wjfshin^rton for action was over-hasty. Xot 
for two weeks could Harris.^ who had to leave his teniporarv post in 
Pekitirj^and jret to Xankin^: to proceed with settinpr up the Founda- 
tion, assiwne his duties tl^ere. on Xovember 24. Yet by December 
he had framed and sent off a detailed reply to be presented to the 
Board of Foreiprn Scholarships. At this early date* Hf^rris was still 
expectincr aji executive director to come from the United States and 
sufTfTcsted that it \^)iild be unwi^ t» cc\-stallize toamany details of 
^he prooram prior^to his arrivHl since he wnuld haA:e„respo?i^ility 
. for their iijiplementatibn and continued planting. Meanwhile,'Har- 
ris had mailed to the Department the Ministrvof T^cTucation's list 
of 213 institutions of hiprher *e<hication and 20 libraries bflr wanied 
that it^was an inadequate index of <»lipribility «?ince it jrave "no indi- 
cation of the enormous variation 'in resources and actual standards 
of the institutions* included/' In a hurriee^ attempt to meet the ro* 
quirements%of the BFS"; he listed some* national and independent "* 
universities; lil^raries. teachin^r hospitals, research instit4itions,^ and^ 
museums "which have been tentatively de.scribed-as ejifrible by FSTS 
officers." He listed as American institiitior^ the 13 collejre-s sup- 
ported by the («Protestant ) Ignited Board'for Christian Collefres in 
^ jThina and ^ded to thera, as equally elipbk, the CathoHc University / 
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and the Colle^rc of ('liineH^ Studios, hotli in ?^eking./ l(The Pekintj 
Tnion Medical Colle^^c was lat-er ap{x^nded.) 

^A^ for tlie draft llUs j)lu)p'afti re(iuested. IIari4s made paisj^ino^ 
reference to the neeil for AaW for the FoiHicnition (he liad none on- 
l)e(vinher ">} l)tit tlien continued unconi|)laiiiin<rly to su<rgest that 
irraiits would he ti-eful iiv4lie followmtr categories hsted in tentative 
order of ]»j'iorit\': ( 1 ) American' professois to teaclf in Ciririese nisti% 
tuti^^ HI tlie tields/)f t'ilui^at ipnal tecliniqiies, En^rh^li lanpiajr^, and 
Americftu htvrature ai'id ]n-ror\. C-) American graduate students 
^peciali/iuir in ( "liinc^e 'ai'('a >tiidios. Si^jce a number were ah*eady 
^tudviutr in (liiUa, lie :irr*red tlie desirahilitv of ma^kihc: a certain 
numhcIv-«f-7S4JIlt^ riglit* u^v,ay "to ^rive^tajigihle public evidence the 
pioiriam i> uiulei' way.** rKFiw Uirned out to bo his hiost fruitful 
.^u<!;gesfioiL ) (:>) (Trnnj- to Chinese students to gtudy in American 
^ollu^'cisin Cliina. ( No --ilcli ^^rant^ were made in but tliere were 
^'4 in 1041^) ( \ ) (iiJ?uU^ to .Vhierican researcli scliol^rs to do special 
re^-earch or lichl })ro]cct> in' ( 'lima. Jlarri^'iioted l^e liad (fiVQ-ii tills 

'catci:nf\ a relah\Vl\ low ]>i'iont\ lK*caivse*of the cu)mplex problems of 
exaliuition but hoped that "om; or more special projects can be ini- 
tijited. before 'the eiiU of' IIUS." 'iThey were.) (."3) Travel grants for 
(^'hnit*-<* comih*r to^tiul\ in the I'lirted Stated, T^iiis grou]r,wa.^.^iven 
the lowest priorit} Ix'cafisc the Jikeliliood Qf a^ny steamship company 
accept inL^ [>sk\ niKit olF traiiN-.Pacitic pas^^a<re iii (Mune^v national cur- 
rMic\ was "u/ianHicipated^ ( ^'et ni a mameiit of pptnuwni over the 
finan<^}al refoiin of the following summer both the (^Jiinese airline, 
CXA(\jind 1^1 n Am a^re^d to accept gold yuan for trans -Pacific 
ffi^hts,) Finall\. Harris (»-tiijiated administratji\ e expenses for cal-' 

/ndar pHS to bo equivalent to rs>>50.0()() excli'isiCf of Jioiwmg (staff 
liori'Mn*'' \\ as to remain a recuprent problem ) , - 

The Hoard meetin<: in AVashmgton. the sec?5n<J BpS meeting, for 
\\bi< h Hams lia(l ]>repjrred tJicM' thoughfful reconxmeiidations, took 
])la(;(' n<)t on Decoinbtj:.? but on December Senator Fulbright at- 
teuded and ''expressed hi^ concern- over tlelaxs in coiiclijding QxecUr 
ti\e Jigreements . . . a'lu'l- nr^a^il the I^oard^to us^ its influeiiiB to 
luh^teji the ne«:«)tiarj(*ij and signing of the agree^ients;" "Mb^t of tliQ 
balance of t^ic uiee^iuir 'wa^ ^peijt 'in considering procedures fo^he" 
s^reeniuir and selection of applicants for grants a'^' prof)osed by the 
Institute'of Int(^rnationaI Krfnratiou ( for s*tudent^) . the I \S. Office of 
K(hicatt/)n J for teadiers), and the Cofiference Boiwd of A'f^ogiated 
Res/['a rch (• 'omici Is { for profe^soi's and researchers). . ^% ' 

' .IVWv Ftilbriglit iwogram in (Tiina. tlie only already existing pro- 
gram, was not considered untjl tlie end of the* meeting, 

"The^^ojfrfl Vftis asked if it would be willing to give approval 
' to certtiin projects and activities rcc>ommendcd as priority itefns 
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by th^ Embassy in China so that screening and recruitinent pro- 
-,eedures could be started on these activities. The Board stated its. 
preference for evaluating the first year's program as a whole but 
indicated its willin^ess to consider some specific projects at its 
next meeting if it were not f^ihh for the Foundation in China 
to submit a confiplete pf^am budget set that time. This action 
was agreed upon in the l^lief that it is e^ntial to initiate the 
program as soon as possible in view of the prolonged delay which 
has preceded the conclusion of the executive agreement. The 
Board therefore requested that the Foundation in China submit 
a 'list of priority projects with some indications of the^basis of 
selecting, them on which the Board can lake specific action by 
way of approval of certa|| projects:' " " 

The very next day, December 18, Harris received a telegram 
from the BFS executive staff in the Department summarizing the 
comments of 'the Board and its disappointment that it had not and 
apparently -would pot receive a comply, program outline be^ore^ 
being called upon for final approval of specific grants. Nevertheless 
the USEFC was urgl^d to recomrpend 'types and number grants and 
special projects which could ba initiated soonesf'^as well as lists of, 
the American students, GI and other, in China who had been ciled 
in the Embassy's December 5 telegrani ss bein^vailable and recom- 
mended candidates. This inforniation was ,r«|^ed for the third 
meeting of the BFS on Jai/uary 17, 1948. The OiPlrtmeiaktelegram 
wound up with au uncharactei^^cally human cry for vm^ : "Both 
Senator Fulbright anoBFS impatier^ with Dept for IS-thdnth delay 
initiating 23-country program under Fulbright Act. Dept appre- 
ciates l^SEFC has no staff but urges USIS an^outside hfelf^ to ensure 
'c^nipletion of part of program, recommendations by Jan.. 17." ♦ 

Again pressure for action was coming from Washington. X^e 
» Foundation in Nihking had no executive directl^r and no staff buti 
•witlioiit outside help, was already busily at work. On £)ecAnber 16 
and 17 its Board of Directors had hefd its fifst^three sessions and 
framed a set ot proposals to be forwarded to the BFS f or^me^iate 
<(|^sideration. ' ^ ' 

The general dimensions of the^ program for calendar 1948 wer^ 
recomj^nded to be> ,20 U,S. profe^rs, 20 U.S? graduate*slu(Jent^, 
and 10 U..S. research scholars to work in China ; 30 Chinese professors 
and students to travel to the United States for study and 100 Chinese 
students to study in American institutions in China; and an English 
language training institute to be established at Y^pching University 
in Peking. • * 

Two of the three meetings of the Boarcf of USEFC were at- 
t^n^ed by the Americans only, but four Chinese advisei*S, attend-' 
^g oner meeting, joined in advancing the following proposals : 
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, 1. American profoBeoi-s should be primarily in the field of 
, the humanities and sliould come at the specific invitation of the h6st 
iiniver^ty. Tlii^ cav^eat' is understonllaJble since any such visitor 
^-ould inevitably be u burden on the host institution in fhe cifTre: 
c-ircum-stances. • * \. 

. -li. America!^ student^ recm'mg grants slmuldlfo on the graduate 
Jevel.aiJ^have{i. certain Chiue'^^ language competeaice.'Ag^in, in such 
iloffiC'ult ^fmes, only mature students who khew ^vhat they wanted," 
wflio^coifid read and speak ('hinese afnd pursme th^ir studies wftll^ut 
Jbcial shepherding would he. welcome. A half-dozen such American 
' ^stuck'nts alroa(ty in Chiija who wished grants for thesec^d semester 
1 of^hh current^^denuc year ^l^ld be given ^scholarships now. This 
\vou^(l he a useful public gesture, signalipg tlie immediate -inaugiira- 
troh' of the pulbright progmrn instead of postpon-ifl^ Ml excha^jfes 
jiiiitilthe 19-fs-4l) academic yeajiniJfllHi pOstpopement mi^Utldamage 
' 'thft public image of the programi as. dilatory oi^ tt e^ as yet atiotljer 
^^xampl^ of hopes kindled by Am(^rica only to fizzle, out before any* 
•benefit reat^hed China. The names and peitmeat data regarding the 
proposed graduate student -grantees were forwaftled to tfie BFS'-for. 
immediate consideration. . * \ ' * v ' 

^ J). Worthy ('hinese students at American institutions in^hina 
who would* othenvise have to drop out of school during ,tlie current 
academic year sho^nlj^be given 8(4iolarshij?s to continue, a» tempof^ary 
a;id in ^5^arxlshn)^I)ejuo4^ pomt Mras: Wlfy, delay for f^fe 
lengfji^selection tind^^f^g "procJs wjie^tliere were able ^'tu- 
' dents already.enrolled \<'ho were about tojose tWough rco fault of their 
own the ys^rx opportumty the Ki'ilbnght program designed to 
prov^ide-^ * , * ' - * , ^ * 

Travel grants^ Chinese professors and'students t<^go to the 
, faulted >States for stifP^ were precluded, for the moment by the iio- 
toriolj^ \\e;ikness of the ( 'hineSe' iiational currency i^vhich was un- 
ftcceiinible by^trans-Iiacific carriers. There v'as.no sense therefore in 
waging time^at ^vsent ^n phi.nning and sclc^ion for suj'li a projrram. 

■"5. Anierican-founcled Yonching Tniversity m Peking should'Be 
'the site, f^r establishment of an English lan^juage institute fori:he 
training (if middle-s^'hocil-English teachers m ne*\' an^t better metliods. 
The^ ]^\SEFr argued that the deti^ri oration in P^ngJish Language 
tea/^fiinif^and t\i^ drq^ in English hmgiiSge facility am^g the Chi- 
iiSese ecfu^tUgit public w^efe both nmrke/1. The unprewjented skill in 
using the Hiinese lan^niage sho\fr{ by FX -.Army language officers 
trained by ne^Vly developed .methods gaveT')rornise of finding ways to 
innf{>rovc and speed Wj) the.pr^ess of En^rlish language acquisition.''^ 

. ' Tlie Board of ForeigA Scholarships, 0ieetin*g^in' WashjjigtoH; on 
January 17*, 1948, approved the dimensions of the » 1948 progrknv 
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Tooommended l>y tho TSEFC Board. But despite Washin^rton'&pros- 
. sure for action and Nankin«:s prompt rej^pdifee, fhe BFS^vas warj 
' of the danji^erous precedents that c^uld be set by phmgin? ahedd. 

' Re^rardinp the six American «rV4i(hiate students already i'n Chitia ^ 
whom the r SB:Fr recommended' fpr second semester grants at once, 
> the BPS staff in the Depailment Jmd warnf4 even before the Board 
ivet tjiat it would need not only the .papeVfe of the students ^recomT 
mended but also'a %rief sfateiu^nt on total T^S. students studying: in 
f- Vjuhi now, number, of applicatiopS received J)y USrEFC and selec^^.' ^ 
1 ^ tion process followed." Consideration of tlje recomntendation was de- 
r f<#red' to tJie March meet ii^ of the BFS, ' [ 

' Furthermore, the selection of ^ineseMudents to attend^ 
rah. institutions in China '^must hp i)n nationwide competition 
^basis scholasti^ abHity ami . not limited to studehtf? y^v enrol 
' ^American Institutions." To this wfts added./be depressing: coijcllflion : 
"BIFS requirements will probaffly mak^mpossible awards to Chi- 
ne^e students-before fall ^'mester ''\As the ^months ran out, this- 




coi\phision proved accurate. - > ' v« , 

Crtlviousfy, .the BFS was concerned fb make' sure that in this, 
thei^rst program, tboir responsibility for spttin^ and maiatainin^? 
the'm^k'st stai?\lards both of schohirship and -of fairness 'would be 
carried out to the Wtt^r.Tet, despite a very consci^^ntious Board aT#^ 
adviseVs4n X^nkin^ and the^hard^vopking find indomitaWe staff* 
>oHect€|l by USKFC. the circumstfthces, in China in 19,48 time and 
^ agrain militated a^rainst achievin^r the correcttiefe insisted upon by 
the BFS so far away ja Washin^rton^ Onl^*fac^^5\f#e^explanation«; 
s§emed to convince. ' ♦ 

An example was the infeaeibility of a nationwide competition^ 
for Chinese student f?ratits. It'was not until Au^\st 1048 that Shirley 
^ Duncan, on home leave in AVashjn^ori, was able to attend an Interim ' 
Executive ComlnittQe meoti'n^ of the BFS and^les(*ribe 

. . factors whi,ch rencler the prq^rram* in Chint^ dif- 
ferent from those in other countries. . . . Although ttie Min- . 
'istry of Education receives the third largest budget of the 
' .Chinese Goveninfient, Chinese pr(^fessors are so poorly paid that 
the majority of them must t^ach.in several universities at on^'/ 
^, . ' * time in order to sulSsist. Studentjl are also. in financial straits and 
it may be expected tlmt all eligible students wiH apply for any 
fellowships bein*r offered. This situation is particularly acute in 
the American institutious in which .tuition is about twent;^^n^es. • 
that charged in national universities."' p • 

Whether she went ontospell o\it the overwhelming problem that 
^^jl^oxM result from open nationwide competition ij\ a country, the 
' size of China is not rel^orted in the minutes of y|j||jeietmgj>ut the 

'implicj^tion cannothave escaped the committee,'^* 

o ' it . 1 '■•i'^ ' 
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, Action WHS dt^ferml "witliout pi*ejutHce" onithe English, lan- 

^ ingtitiit'e pfoposal at tli6»January 17, 1948, meeting, while the 

I,^FS asked for a polirv i)a])er-toi^ presented at the r*e;^t meeting in 
March ro^rardin<r the -desirahditv of*usirfi^r Fulbright funds for the 
^ teaching ofEnghbh. Tlie cxplaimtipn for this defer,raj was tiiat such 
a use of funds \\s>\\\^\ evoke an, accu^atioii of cultural imperialism.^^ 
Tl^e F(Jurfdation ^oht back aT>rpruj)t rei^nder, expressing its re- 
gret ti^at the HFS tcx)k this atmiide regarding the prd]^osed Eng- 
hiy^uage iii^jitute. and its conviction thjit tiiis project wouldnot 
l)r()\'oke cliargcN of cultural iijnpermllsni \\\ view of the rh^nifesf de* 
five of ullj(;hiuc^e cultural circle- for the'extension.0f language teach- 
'-]ng,c*'ln any ^vi^it." the telcgrani-^ssert^d, '-V^rge ofe^^lturat, ini- 
Ijeria^isiji hasVl V^ady been made, as Depai-tnient is a wage, and will 
" conniuie to be,^ujdc a.s long as current unsettled conditijHte in Cbi»a 
^ (y)ntilJne.Vriic i^7)un(hition does not believe tl|^ shoij^ i>e go3r>em- 
ing <:.onsideiation." .V. month hij^er the'^ ''policy paper*'' requested- by 
the Hl^?~j f^htffying the u^e of Fulbright funds for ^\ English 
kngtuige institute was sent off to Washington Xvf Harris !n tlwinrm 
t 0 of a Jong telejjTrani detaflmg the Famentnble state of English knowl- 
edge after the \var interruption, the need for it as a l^siyeoKcaX 
tional tool, anfl the expressed desire for it by f 'hines^ejftflSitors.^ 
telling point \\;aj-' ''If fuH{lainetitul purpose of Fulbi|pht Act is to l)e 
aclwe^ed in China, it i> an urgent necessity tliat general level of un- 
{jer-tandingand exi)ression of English be raised." ^" 

*y ii-'^ Maiyh -20. 194S, iiieetm^inJVaaliin^on, thel^S &t Jivst : 
, approved not r<i^e 4)ut t wo EngUeh language institutt^oiie to b? at 
^ - Yenching ahd the.other at a national institution. [iSfibly (Vntral 
I niver^ify m Nanking, In addition, it approveif the recommenda- 
" \ tjonsof the the f aundationV Board iii-^Xankingthat thre(|a,nab3gOus 
institutes |t)r training librarians, as proposed arid carefully worked 
out by Dr. (1larle^ Blown, the American L11)rary As.sociatipn t)n 
a recent \isit to dmia. ^hou1^^be established m Peking, iioo.chow,* 
ami ( anton. Each institif e was to be staffed by two .^^rican libAiri-' 
ans. one ^nior ami one juiuor. fhe individuals to be app^v^d by the' 
diinese host imtitut'i(^s and«.pres'ented later far BFS apf)rov«l. All 
' ^ five institutch w'e re ftp proved for one yearonlr.*^ 

The gref^i light for establishing thejie five institute^'-Jn .China 
came four months i^fter the Mgning of the (*hina Ei'flbright agree- 
ment 4)ut even so it proved tpo late. The' racruitmpnt, selection, se- 
curity c^aranee. anil eftiploynient of the American specualists wdio 
were neeiVd to man the institutes* proceedeii with all the deliberate* 
^peecl whicli characterized (lovernment^rocedure.s. A representa- 
ti\Wf t4ie Library of ( ongress a.ssisted thf* Board in screening candi- 
dates for staffing the IfbraiT instWes^njj five well-qiralified Ameri- 
^ ' can librarians were appointed on iJfecernhfer 18/1948.^^ By that time 
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Manchuria had fall^en. Americans in north (^iha h,ad been warned 
to leave and the institute, personnel were told that their grants ^V^re 
sus'pendgj} fntil the urifavora^ble situation in Chinajiad cleared. T!|is 
it pe'frer did., . . , ' " r 

Meanwhite. in addition to the'Chi1ie^jniHtar\' and political le- 
velopments which friisf rated efforts to, get the progranj moving, the 
Foundation w|is h^ng qiroBlems^ with the nepartjnent. These vere 
no doubt character*! i'c of "t.h^ first pOriod of a ^iojie^r effort which 
nece^arily departectfrom the well -\v^a7i grooves of bureaucratic id- 
niinfetrafive *{)rocedures. TbeyjmQril at» least brief mention in an ^ 
account of t)ie first Fult)right pl^am; . I 

' Haldore JIanson. theS-^ung ^'Oiina handT' vjho had been a mem- 
/ . bef 6f tile CU Chipi^ pro|^am' staff from the Wset in 1942 aod had • 
subsequently riseq through a seric^s of-evei^fTrj^^responsible positions . 
to )be Execiitiye Assistant to the^ssfctaqt Sectary of State for Pub- 
lic'.^ffairs, arrn-ed in Nanking iSj^nl 1948 op a brief tour of kispec- 
tioa 'of field aotivities. lie atteraed-the' J'oui^ation Board meeting 
on April 5 and spent three days wit^||e staff. That he listened atten- 
tively to theff grievailkes is evident^^ the 15ng|elegrau3 he draft- 
ed to the Department., It not only detailed ^the problems but sug- 
gest^ coHHUon sense solutions. Pilrts'of it ar^ worth quqting for an 
outeideview of'tjie complexitiejs faced bv/fhe^small ?s^;^inM staff 

in Noftlcing evei> bef or.6 the first grantee arrived. ^ 
' ^ ^ ' - i 

"Department s^decision that I^SEFC is "not a ^ovemme^^- 
agency [DEPTF.L** 227., February' 11] a^id'various instruct ioi!^ 
' c'QjicefniiTg what Embassy rT]ay nAt doi'ov Foundation gives ™- 
poiBfon thatvtwo branches of' Department a'fe working at crossf 
^ . purposes, one fn'ing to carry mif edura^nfUyi)rograra and* other 

completely indifferent whet her'^rSEF('\.'grven any, status or ^ 
• ' facilities. Embassy has received no 'instructions «oncemmg . 
.status of, a biTnatiorfal organization' which was Vstablished^on . 
' initiative of. tH^Departnjj'nt and I'S Congress and ^lerlves'ail 
its* funds from US Treasury. 'My impftession irom ref^ding 
through telegraph, file in Nanking is that 'Foundation is;a step- 
child which Department has now disowned. Result here is that 
Embassy often precluded by instrue#ions from giving aid which 
Four;dation f^feqliires^and empjoyees ®f Foundation are treated' 
Idn^ of statjcless persons in diplomatic community." ; v ^ ' • 

HlfiBon'recornmended that/tjiei' Department review precedents ^ 
such as- the An^O--iVineric&n Caribbean Coinniission to^ determine 
whether the Departpient furnished personnel, offionspace^suppli^^s. 
transportation,*an{f appropriate status for employees, (He seemed 
io assume it did.) If such exp*ei)sesV^re JtK>me by a special allotment 
in the Department V-appropriati6n,'^then he suggested an amendment, 
to the 1949 appropriation. act might be obtained tran3f|^ring to ^uch 
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ail aljqtment hmrte.l I'SLS f„„ds ^vhieh c<iild'thus be' avtfilaW fof 
I-ouildatiori^.xi,e«os. H?in,on noted tha^ the ,^atus accorded Amer- 
ican RersonneromplQA-ed by a binational 0fgani2atiQi^«:as in.pti^ant 
to tjie American staff ofethc Fouiuklion. sihce ,on it depended sucli 
Qfal.peniuisites as .pjiunis^an- pnvilepes. Access to'^.*Arniv 
ilea thi5ervi,-e>. and Fofvi^m Office ims,,es,:ail of which af^ted^heir 
daily lives. . • . . ^' ^ . 

The Dopartment had ordered (yl'M'ai'ch 4 tjiat the Foundation 
purchase offKje snpplie, and transrfortatioii /a'jeop aiui a station" 
«-a;ron were luiiuiniim no(.essJtji»«<iil Chma with' locar.currenn- 
r-epai'.lles> of,cost. TWappfT^entlfTi-ked the Fo.mdqtion stkff' in 
■vst-w of therprohihiti%<pTRes due to the infiation^and the ^'arcity 6f 
pood,-,. Ilail^on airreed. * ^ '' ^ 

••■ vf^ * ■ ■ 'U' ' : ' " 

■Departmental appropriation.^ and FSEFC ■fiind.s^pre' IxJth . 
[xropertvof ( S Treasury., Wiv does Depaiti'.ient refiuVe pur- 
, chase. ot -.ecoiidhand typewriter at Nanknip for TS *.-.(H) or new 
one for I .'j >M)(i rather thaii inii>oit one /roiu FS ; Steel file 
with rock costs \ A\:>n here..ralculating mhchme coats US Sl5d»). 
• fZ I ^'.'^ <^onM-ess IS beinp Asked to appropriate 

tniKis for e.xrliunpre of person-, siipplementinjv Fulliripht. anv 
MiH, wastefid u.seof I SEFC funds for h^'al F.rociirenientjilt{- 
matefy flrt'reasef,.pro-rraiii #ffiid liere and mcreasc^s the rw.iiest 
Jor a{i|)roptiatioiis.ii.i W;is'hinptoii.-' • • 

\- Apin he urped that, if the lft4X appropriaf i'oA lanpnape did 
nof permit such expenditures, suitalile 3049 apprdpi-iation language 
V'ould be obtained. . . 

Hoilsihf: for the Foundation >taff was another beadache. Han- 
son .•ited Mie eviction -of^ a FouVidatioi, emi'.lovee froni ^bas^v 
hoit.sinjr and the I)erjprtment> "inconclusn eness of approval for 
I >EFC to provide its o'wn housing"" whiih' pi'>l"npcd tl^iullvid,- 
iial's liardshit>. He pointed out thtrt ijo Americans coul d ^A ^Jt the 
Foundatihn:s|jj^h(ri^ (pai'd in -local currency ) unle.ss T^Hf was 
fitnit'.hed at a -rpasoftable ra.t(v. He recomnieiided ininie(]|P^ro- ' 
val io^>rinci[)le for tbe Foixudationvto rent or buy neces.Si2Tbon.shnp 
" and. an 'inipiediaTe deui-ion on purchase of a. desirable buildinp for 
Its head(|uaiters. ' ' 

Finally, the persistent problem of . ■stream linmjr fbel procedure 
for currency traasfei- was brok(^ied. ^ .' \ '' 

* . • ^ . • 

> • •■A'- Department knows. .Sa.oOo'refiue.sted by T^EFC on 
February 27 was VeceiveflUfroDi Treasi>ry bii April fi. involvinp 
;!.'» day-delay. AJone^ecened Ai)nl- f! Ix^sed on exchange rate 
^ March 22 which wa.^ate Chijie.se (loxernmenf de1ivflre<l fmids 
■ to Trea.siiry. Fortuiiatery exchanpe rate was stable during period 
of dela>. Fouijdation 'mu«t ultimately be abTe .jobtain funds 
. . within one week of re(piest if it in to protect itself against cur- 
^ rency fluctuations." • . ' 
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Hanson suppested tnajt the Department arrange with the 
Pl^anj^iai .Cons n fate General to work out a soliifion- tliroiiph the* 
^U.S. Trea^nn- offidprAhere/As for th# possibili^, aliN-ay^ hoped-for. 
'fliat F.S. dollar appropriations mi<rht b(»- avwalTle tc^uppfement 
Tthe Chinese currency, part^icnlarly to pay travel frojn the T'nite^ 
States to China after JuTfy 1, 194^, foi: American' professors and 
stiid<*nts. Hansoh a^ked the Department tp tele^^pli t-he rnrrent 
likejjbood so that the Foundation's* plans could be in^le more 
resist ically."^ . ' - * , 

Hanson's effort to ^ret the Foundation's, profjlems.settled by the 
Department in a reasonable way Va«j thwarted by circumstance. 
*There has'' been no alternative tcHocal T)urchase." reported^ the 
Foundation 10 months latef of if> 1048 expenditure^ "rrj. the. al^- ^ 
«5ence of supplementary' T.S. dollar funds which it was hoped mifrhf 
1)e available tinder the Snvith-Mrndf \ct . . purchases of rpal 
property, vehicle^^. office erjuipment. of^ce supplier, fumifare and 
maintenance services were m£Kle on the loc•a^;uapket with Chiije^ 
currency. Prices have averajred f|pm 5 to 6 time«i tliose ift the T 

The Department was limited in^lt^ freedom of action Jiot only 
by external lepral cofistraints btit al«io by its own -officials , and em-, 
ployee^ in^h'eir ri^d tidhere^e to prfscril>ed /outine. the prolifera- 
tion of necessary .approvals sf^ll levds, anduhe tanjrlesi delays, 
and dels ^nds implied by th> phrase ''re'd tape." The^ characteris- 
tics sprout in a bureaucracy to ifisiii^ caution a^d accountability in 
important ipattere. ancj^develop intD rank weeds chokin<r all action 
if unc;flpt rolled. . 

The BFS, at six*months of ajre, cou^d hardlv be termed a bu- 
Vreaucracy yet It was composed of experienced tn^ responsible citi- 
zen* to each of wliom the accountabilit v of the Board was « very real 
oblipration and eantl^n was therefore BMndatory. Better to po<>tpone 
a decision for a month or two Hian t^amape the infant pro^m 
with a precedent-settiV mistake. So (Tespite all the tiioe and effort . 
invented by the Board in Washinprton and by 'the BoaVd ajid ^taff. 
of'the Puibri^rht Foundation in Xankinjr^ th(^ was ^till no FSiU 
bripht.propram in-beinf in China a^ late a> March 1. 1^4H. 

.This situ/ijjon was amended with unchaWteris^i^|^uddenness^ 
-by the Washinjrton Board itself. Professor Derk Bodrte of the Tni- 
versitv'of Pennsyl^nia i^ceived- i telephone ch\^ in March from 
Washington, '^Would vou be* prepared to go to China as, a FuV 
bripht Feliow^" the voiceajpdt We woul^ likCan imTnediate den-; 
8ipn.*if possible, so that can^Mlf^-a P^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^""'^ 
that the.Fulbnght F^o^am h^^ b^n start^.'', According- to Bodde ; 
"Iswallowe^ my surp%se. rem'emb^img froifi wartiipe experience m 
WasKiugtap thdlt ^hen thip^ happen 'there, tbeV tlsiiajly do 80 
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exjdosively^ -I'll be tremendously-happ^t^ go,' I ijeplied 'Please tell 
infi_the details."' • - - ^ 
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The Fulbright Year: 
V August 1948 to August 1949 



DerK'Bod5e, the University of Pennsylvania s learfted Professor 
^ of Chinese intellectual History, was the first Aklerican Ful- ^ 
* bright fellow in^tlie long^ries who have since been itjvarded ttfe^ 
grants to study or teacli abroad. He had lived as a slu^eirt in Peking 
for six years in the 1930 s and spoke and read Chinese with ^reat 
facility. He was accompanied by his wife. Galia, ytd'^-y^ear-old son 
on his return Jto the cHy, Fortunately for us, he kept. a record of the 
family's .expeciences during the F^ilbright year, Ijiter' pub^hed 
under the title. P^A/n^ Z>^ary,^• 

Bodcle notes in his book tha't q^fter reading in Xovemjjer 1947 
that the'Fulbright agreement witli China hadl>een s fgne^,^ he wrote 
the Department outlining the project for which 'he %vould like to be 
*;^nt 'to Peking- • ' .* ^ ' ' 

**Some time later ^rlfepT}' cameliayihg IHe~RDia'rd was mtich • 
'interested in my, project and formal applicarfon blanks would 
be* sent asteoon as printed, . , , Nothing liMpened for weeks. 
Then' the plione call. It was only afterward that the forms were 
'firjally sent me. Such was the unorthodox beginning to an unor- 
ihoAgfk journey which was to' culhninaie in a decideSly unortho-, 
dox year'in China,"^ . * • • , ^ a 

That a pohcy .of caution and deliberationshouljjl^ve way to un- 
orthodoxy \vas inevitably during this period of revolutionary .up- 
heaval in China, But that this departure from orthodoxy should be 
initiated in the United States by tjie' Board of Foreign Scholarships 
(BFS) and the Department waslastoniahing^ The t^Oundation had 
»boen urging tjic Board for months to * t tli4 Fulbright pro^rari^ 
,goii^Lby awarding grants to qualified American students i^lready 
pr^|^B|p. China but the Boafd had repeatedly postporfed action in 
defence to its prescribed procedures. Then, witliQut v^ming, it 
appointed Bodde in what appeared to be a capricious flouting of its 
previous caution^ 
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Tlie Foundation staff brou^rht this matron too. to Hansor^Vat- 
tentiou /luring* His ^'anking stop. He telegraphed the* If)ep^rt1nent 
that tht Board s poHcV toward the American students iry'Cliijia » 

*\ . . seejn^ inconsistent with BFS decision to give hoihh 
a grant^witliout waiting from (sic) compfete^Hst of^Vmerlcan 
apphcants or.e^n ior adequate pubhcity of 'avadahle fellow- 
ships. USEFC -issued pres.s ixdease ann'oiinfing po.ssihfe grants 
. to An\ericAns lo, (China. FehruarS- lio. Total -^-2 applic<int.s fo-^ 
ceived result of this release and personal iiu|Uines 1>\ thi^kaff 
in all major university centers." ^ 

The Departmen^r?\)lied in ^ tone of injured dignity. ' / 

^Student se;icctiori not considered parallel. Actuallv Bodde 

* is one Qf groub oj pchohlrs who ijtave applied {o Conference 
> Board and wasTcreened in nonnal ])roce.s.s. ^iince T'SKFC had 
^ previously recoi3|mehd(^l him ( ^farrh .1) iimTlbs^-sieruvitv clear- 
ance oj^ned. it was^ possible to make grant ininie(Iiaterv-*follo\r- 

♦ ing his >econ1n)\ndation by CV)nference Board. AppJications 
other re.search scliolars now' IxMUg proce.ssed f)v C onfcrence Boa"nl 
and Dept and additional awards will be possible soon.** * 

"I northodox ' the procedure may hfxj^emed^to Bodde but 
' Department assumed, a stance of uncompmnising rectitucfe.* 
^ No matter. The choice of Bodde as a research scholar wfxs ex- ;^ 
>ellent and once he'b^dj?een appointed, whether by orthodox or un- 
orthod^ procedure. -the program did })egin f^Tconie (iHve. The fi^»st * 
' visiting professor was appointed a month loiter, in Apnh and anotH^^r 
in July. By August^the first grantWs were aX work in Peking anxl t]^9^ - 
screening agencies aftd Ihe Board itself were operating the dnna 
selections in high gear.Before the end of I04A a total of 4i;Americans'. 
had been awarded Fulbn>ht grants. Of tl;e^ j'lowever. only 27 were 
able ^o take uj^ their grants : 4 visiting professors, 7 research scholars, 
and 16 graduate students.-These were the fortufiate ones ^ho left the 
Tinted States promptly on notificatmn of their-awards or were al- 
ready in China. The U others, witli few if any ^-eptiom^fell irito * 
the category **awards ^suspended dije to cpmlitions j^jmiila'' and' 
mfssed a unique e^^'periej^ce. (Appendix VIII lists the^Kcan Ful- 
brighters who djd r^ach China.) * ' 

Jt wt».s natural that fhe majority of the ghinteeyi .shoulch^lect 
spend the Fulbright year in Peking, the hi^tonc capital iiytheViorth' x 
whi<^h had remained the culturrvl r^pita^l of China after Qiiang had 
established the actiial seat of Government at Nanking in the Yangtze 
Valley in 11>27. The war witU Japan ai^d World War Jl had seriously , 
disniptr<i and in fact put a temporary end t6 licking's grpoininence^ , 
' in thc,e/lucational fiehifrom^ 19.37 to 194^;./ Hut' by 194H th<> -great* • 
national universities l^ta (I\>king TTniverslt;^ ) and Tsinghua?hafl / 
moveck back from their wartime rt^'fugee location in Kunming, awd^ 
* IF * 
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. Veiichin^^riiin'iNrty. tlie foremost of the private iinivef-sities founded 
and supported by Ainenran P^)te^tant nik^ions, haclNiTopened, its 
doors on its lx>jTutifu} campus >vest of the cjtj. Of specidKink^rest to 
Mmm' American ^^rantees whole ffiifnustie skills needed further devel- 
opment \va'^1he reestabh-hment of the mission- founded Chinese Ian-' 
i>ua;:e srhool. rhe ( 'ollefre of Cliini^se Sti^dies. - 

Thi'^soven <rra(liULfe students u^u, were- in China when they 
re%ued 'tl)o*r <:rant.s were dl'alrcady enrollecUm institutions in 
Pt'Rin;:. S('\cn otheh=. of the nine who came from the I'luM vStates, 
lonied r]m\i tlK-re. the majority arn\ in<jr m Octolx' A^iie final two did 
notlvacli duna until l)eeeniher l)y-Tr}nHr^.inii' ac{^> t(H^»knifr was 
rn\ otK They cho-c alternate c destinations outride the* immediate 
[)afh nil he ad\ ancin<: Commun i^t forces. 

The Aniefican \ i-itnijL^ profc^sorv anil research seholai*s tended 
t(1 fn- s< attered more widely than the -tudentei^iice they ^ame for the 
mo-t part at the invitation of -{MK-ifi^' institutimi^Hocate(bnot'pnly in 
IN;kin<r hut al-o m S^ian^jhai. Nanking, and Ilan^rehow i%oentral ' 
(1f;na.(1i('ii;Lry.Hi<i thi' west, and Cilii^on in the far soutli. Xever^e- 
less, two of trie pnJ^'s^or^ and two of the .-cholaiv, mf^ludirvT-Bo^e.. 
MTflcd in ^^\kulL^v^hus.-^lh(^V^('ther^ls of the 27 Fulbn^ht fellows 
were e-taNisJied tliat one city hy the^end of ftctohe.r— a iar^^e. pro- 
[>(*r( M)n oH'^iTs in onp Ira^ket. , ' ^ 

On .\ovcml)^r !. U14>. Mukden hTl to the Conunnnists marking? 
the finaj defeat of the .^tionalist forces in Mancliurm. The'imn)i- 
nen( c of tue'^^outhward advatice on Pekin*: wu- obvious. 

Till*; ^developni;: (;rl^ls demanded sf)]iie prompt action bv the 

* Foumhition. Onler the'F*ulbri^dit fellows out of Pe king;? S end ^ 
re^ue.i)lane;fo mr)ve Haem and' their few def)endeht^ to*s-afety? Per^ , 
hafiN e\e"n .-end ihemHome ui new -of the increasing liopeless/iess of ^ 
(he nnlitary 'outlook for 'the .Vationalist* ? The Fulbri^dif pro-am v 
wa•^. ^ifter ail, fina7ic(M| hy (*hine.-e (iovernment currencjj which was 
no:'onjy*plun<:in^^ xapntty to new fows but would eertainly not be 

. ac<'ept(Ml m areas Controlled by tJie Coimnunist>. 

* 0 NCa^at'thN ciitical mon^nt that the Foundation thrAv o^>S|(^./ 
ti) the winds fiiid vhost' tlui jinorthodox solutioB. Tho pro^iirjtid 
been in oairation only some three nTwnths/Vet\\:('fl*qualiff^(l^ftHn 
:5everal cases rftjtstandinj: American scholars hni ^)Q9n ^^hJ^^^^t * 

" of* tiiem 'wore ;Vt tied , and had be;run ^tudy. reseamh'. or te^aW^l' o^*^ 
potenfiul value not onK t.o'them^lve^ but ViUihiately to (TKfta also. . 
Thr idea of cutting- this short b\ heayv-handed onlers st^ms never 
to have entered the minds of Hnrris and Ins ^workers in Xanking. 

^ In^tea(U they coTirentratec^^on' devjsin^ whatever- m'eans'pos^Ie'to 

* enable f-ach ^rrantee to stay in y^vhidievcjJ location he chose for the,: 
fidl durhtjon of ins yearV^rant. 
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' Thi3 was not easy. The fitst step wais to* send a plane to Pieking- 
to evacuate to Nanking ©n November 16 those grantees and their 
— ^ , dependents* who wished to leave 'for another, safer location. Six qf ' 
the grantees tooTc advantage of this means of exit arfd moved from 
Nanking to qther cities in the south -or west. Four others made their 
way independently out of Peking^withm a few days or weeks. Eight 
chose to stay. . - . ' ^ 

Tha next problem was to find a means of assuring each grantee 
that, no matter what jnight happen irt Peking, Naakjng, or elfiwhere 
in ^j^na in the remaioiiTg months of his appointment, his flights 
home across the Pacific would be paid. This was more difficult. How- 
ever;^Pan American Airlines, after some negotiation, agreed^ to 
^Accept prepayment in Chinese gold yjiian of trans-Pacific tickets for 
Tfery grantee/to be hefd until they were picked up by the Individuals 
named. ^ , " . . 

Firmlly, and Ino^ important, how 'to assure p«ayment of the 
monthly stipends for the duration o_tthe grajits? This was the'lfiiost 
difficult of all. The last stipend of the last ailrival would be pay^le 
for the month of September 1949 and who ^^Quld tell where he or, 
for that xnat-ter, t^hina would be then? Certainly Chinese Govern- 
ment curr^npy would do the grantees no ^ood in many, perhaps^ all 
parts of China. If the award* to the grantees was to be honored, and 
the Fouiidation never doubted fpr.a moment that^his fnust be done, 
> H\Q baEnce of hjs yeai^s grant must be^ given to each grantee in a 
currency that would remuin raluable. The details of this transaction 
have lisyer been written, down. All we &now is that in a fiscal sum- 
mary it -wiis noted fhat grants te the American grantees were prepai^ 
in their. entirety in December 1948. To cover the prepayments of 
' monthly ^ipends'and of trans-Pacific air passage,' tfife equivalent of 

nearly •U^10Q,o6o was withdrawn in Je(/mber. T]iis sum w^ re- 
ceived in gold' yuan Y^hich in July hg^ffbeen Changeable with 'the 
'lT.^>. dollar at 4 to lfcut whidh had sunk by earl)^ December to^i^"* 
tolandbytheeodorDecemtertollOtol.= ^ 

According to Bodde hfe received his prepayment in Americfin 
dollar bills and they saw hiia«and his family comfortably through^ 
six months of livi.ng. and. working in Peking under the Comnuinist ^ 
. Government. If the grantees were paid in Amer^an jiollars, this wks 
the fbml unorthodoxy since the China Fulbright progran? never did, 
. have any Apierican dollai^ lo spend. . % ' , * " 

But her© a qudte from Bodde's^ book* seems to me .particularly 
relevajit: * , ' - , , ■ 

' »**In conclusion I wish to express deep giMitade to the orga; 
nizers of the Fulbfight J^rogram who appointed me a. Fellow, 
, and above all, to its administi^p^tors in China, wtio, under ertraor- 

ERIC • ' . li>0 ^ ^ 
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dinarily difficult conditions, lAade it financially possible for my- 
self and seven other Fulbright Fellows to continue working in 
•Peking throughout 1948-49 despite political change. It is a 
tragedy that this program has now been forced to cease in China, 
after only one year of very successful operation.'* * 

Tha,year to which Bodd^ i-efers was the 12-month period from 
August 11)48 to August lfU9 during which he was in China. The 
operation he praised was enabling American scholars to pursue their 
, studies or researches in China, all witlxinythe same period. Was itf 
'*very-successful"? The reader of the foregoing pages well may ask. 
;^'EJie anbwei' must be an unqualified ''yes.*' 4 

To understand this requires some perspective. The opportunity 
for Anierioans to study or do research in China had been interrupted 
jjssentially for Kfyeafs from the outbreak ©f the Sino-Japanese con- 
flicts in 1937, and absolutely during the American mvolver/ent 'iu 
IVorld War II from 1941 t6'1945. Many American specialists in var- 
ious aspwts of Chinese studies had been drafted by the U.S. Govern- 
mont into wartime service, military or civilian, to -use their acc^mu- 
'lated knowledge or pursue designated research for immediate wai*- 
time aims. They had a hunger, and a real need, to turn again to the 
pui-suit of their own special interests, to the coinpletion of half- 
finished studies, or to the exploratiop^in dSpth of new insights or^ 
hypotli^ses. ^ - ^ . ^ 

Meanwhile, jn this decade of disjunction a new generation of 
young Americans had been trained in Chinese studies. They out- 
nuinlM'red their predecessors 'most of whom had stumbled into the 
field by i'hance. Chance, too* had produced the new generation, Tiie 
majority were war recruits who, often entirely ignorant of China, 
hud been assigned to intensive study of the Chinee language for mil- 
itaiT purposes by a (lovernment which found itself involved in war- 
fare in East Asia and woefuUy lacking ifi' the requisite informed 
[)ersonnel. . . - , ^ ' ' 

When the war was oven many of these newcomers to the -field 
naturally returned to their prewar job^ or other interests. Some of 
the ablest, however^ were caught' for life by the fascination of the 
language^the civilization, and the people. A number of these enirol led 
in Chinese universities for concentrated study. Some were atnobg the 
Anierican students already studying m China who received t'ulbright 
grants, since the Fulbright legislation* gaTe special preference t6 
veterans. m 

Mq^nbers of these two generations of China scholfirs were pre- 
popderfint among the 27 who form^ first American Fulbright 
contingent This resulted from the wise p^icy of selecting candidates 
in thij^ifficult time who had prior knowledge of the Chinese Ian* 
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^riui^^^-*- t)f tlio student?? hud only two or throe of fhrothers wore 
^ jiil^eptions to thiscriterionr. ' \ « 

For individuals with such quaHfications, the opportunity to live 
and stmj|j;^in Cluna'TTit 1U48 wa^a stroke of incredible luck. Not only 
was it the Jirst chanee Vn a decade ])ut also, as some could foresee, very 
possibly th"o last chance-.for yvai-s to come. 

: The, fact that plan^ for quiet concentration, in classrooms, or with 
Chinese tutors oi- yon^rores, were disrupt^ by the m(!)p?ientous'e vents 
^•<)f the year wjis undoubtedly annoyiiifr'to some." Yet fqr Others, ng 
.jnatter what tJioir ^pontic^^ tfiti.exci'pti^^iJil oc^asioh to"1)e, present at 
the creation of a new China, i* historic moment of revolutiouai'y 
• change, outweighed alfj^rson a^i|:-on venienco^ * i* ' ' 
All in all, it is.r^i^iarkable th;it,nuich^ of a scholarly nature was • 
.accomplished by the" frranteosjin tlus unsetHe<t l^j^^iiont^. period. 



Every, one 27 g^t^'antees ^ed in Appei(dix YOI Jiatl expe^- 

cHces wortli trfTinfr. !)flt space limitations forbid. Tlie following few 
brie/ accounts are intended to jjrovid^ an inkliq^ of the harvest of 
that •* very successful year.". . . ' . 

If we measure the ac<^mpri.shments of the Fu^rif]fht year i>y. 
. ^ -number of voliinios produced, |j)erk Hodde* hiinsc'lr is easily the 
V*iuner.*IIo not only pi\bl ishe?f short Iv after his homo«'ominf]f'liis'full 
« and interesting nionioirs of tho'^xperionce, Prkiiu/ Dtary^ but alsc^ 
his translation of tl>e second volumt' of Prafessor 'J^eng Yu-lan^ 
' Hisfqinj of Chinef^e Philosoph/. He had j»arlior co^aboratod with 
P^'ofossor ^'eng o;E Tsin^^hua Fnivorsity m trs^nslating the first vol- 
^ lime; completion of the secoiii^ volume with Professor Feng In 

Peking was the^roject he had outlined in his application for a • 
. ' ^Tulbr ight grant. Those two important \*olunles wore subsequently 
published by the Princeton Univ(^i*s^|R*ress.' - 

I might add to thc romarks alroauy quoted from Bodde's Diary ^ 
some Comments he made^to mefin 1074 about his fruitful year in 
Peking so loijg ago.lt was verj* Ixicky for lum and qu'W' remarkable 
in general, he told me, that the opportjiuity forgoing to China. for 
scholarly work ^vas made available ;it that tmie, lie* inferred th?it 
the Washingfon end of the I*iilbr4glit operation ^ould iwt *have ^ ^ 
realized how serious was th^ mi|itarj situation in China at^W|?time 
he was appointecLThe Fullfriglit office in Nankirtg milst have knowm ^ 
but* presumably did not a lai^ Washington. It- was in^ongruotis, he 
felt, that grantees kept4irri\^^ ih Pekhig .through September, Octo- . 
l)er, an(J^Xov^eml)er 1948 only to have to evacuated wifhin (J^yS or 
weeks to other parts of China as the armies drew near. (This raises 
the' questioh : was the program set into action, aft^r th0 months of^ 
'delay in earl3M948, without reference to the political and militai^ 
situation? Just, so speak,' because "\t*was there''? If so, that was 
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another unorthodoxy steriunin^r from Wifsh inert on i )Rodde. who ' 
with seven «tlier grantees elected to stay in Poknig si^onlv there 
couhl his project be coinph'ted. had to work on it independently in 
•tlii' city from rnid-Decen'iher li)4s until April or Mav 1049, seridin^ 
hi. manuscript to Tsin<rhua TnuvVsity in th^ outskirts for Professor 

' Feng to chuk. The Ilisforj/. invahi^hle to We^M^^rn students of 
Chinese philosophy, is^ nn\r. in the turn'ortTie ideological wlieel. 
repuduitedhy Fcii^ hmiself. 

^. .Robert Hedliehl. Denn and (^hafrman of the Department of 
Ai)thropoh)<ry at the rnivcMsjty of ( 'hica<ro. u as undoubtedly the 
iMost eininiMit of the visitincr j)rofes^oi*s 'appointed in the pioneer 
Fidbri^rht procrr.ani. Hcreaciied-diina with his uife and son on 

^ ()ct()l)ei'L^>. iTDlS.and uent directly fo Pekin- to work v-TtTProfpssor 
Fei Ilsiao-t'ung at Tsin<rhua Fniversity on i)lans for strengthening 
the teaching artd research in anthropology and sociology there. This 
was the tVip t« diina i)lannod in H)44*\\iien Fei was a Ct^ visiting 
professor in the Fnited States. Redtield had actually embarked but. 
due to an untimely illness, had had^to leave the ship at a domestic 
l)ovt for homp. ' ^ 

Arriving at last on his second try; Kedfield made himseJf avail- 
able, to faculty and students at Teinglma witlf fei as sponsor, dis- 
ciple, interpreter, and caretaker. Fortunately Eedfield's experience 
and wisdom transcendediii. deanship and anthropological expertise. 
Since the lute autumn of 1948 'was n^ time for the quiet academic ^ 
api)raisal and -Reorganization originally planned. ^-Peiping was 
ringed by (\)nmiunist forces." he wrote later. ^\'md the fall of the 
universities and of the city itself was expected within a very short 
time. In December. 1948. most of the students- afid many of the 
faculty of the university looked forward to the coming of the Com- 
munists as a relief fnom hardship and oppression and as^a^new 
opportunity to apply intelligence to the improvement of social and 
political conditions m China. There was'apprehension too: but^with 
the abundant Tcnowledge of corruption and tyranny under the Na- 
tionalist Government, the hope outweighed the apprehension.'^''' In. 
these circumstances the Kedfii^hLs shared intimately for six weeks fhe 
hopes'and fears of the Tsinghua comniunily a^- it aVaited its engidf- 
ment momentanly by^the revolution. 

It is the more remarkable^ that during these same critical and 
emotionally unsettling six weeks, Mrs. Kedfield (Margaret Park) 
and Fei Ilsiao-t'ung were able to work^ge^her steadHy on preparing, 
for publication in English, articles illuminating Fei s views of 
Chind's gentry which he had contributed to Chinese newspapers in 
1947 and 1048. In Redfield s words : 
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. , he dictated to' my 'wife a rough .translation of these 
articles, stopping as hedid so* to talk over with her the substance - 
• o*f th^ dictation and in part rewriting and enlarging the text in 
the course of these discussions. The work was done hastily, with 
enthusiasm, ancUn the tense anticipation of the coming of Com- 
* ^unistcontrol. * ' 

This collabcy-ation was not their first. Its suqfess was undoubtedly 
due to their previous extended experience translating and editing for 
pubiicatiQji Fei's research materials at the Redfield home in Chicago 
during his 1943-44 vi^it to the U.S.A. It produced a volume, China's 
*Gentry,^^ which takes its pjace with the truly remarkable spate of 
publifi^itions of permanent value. which resulted from the single year 
of the pioneer FuRright program. ^'At the time, he dictated a trans- 
lation,'' according to Redfield, "Fei wanted the essays to be^read^y 
En^I^h-speaking people. Like other intelligent people of good will, 
iie wanted China to be understood by Westeraers, and he believed 
that he had something to say about Chiriatliat was not said in other 
books." True. Yet what he then wrote, the Redfields had to put in 
final form and publish withou^the opportunity for further contact 
with him'. He now rej)udiates it just as Feng Yu-lan repudiates his 
History of Chinese Philosophy translated by and with Bodde. Red- 
field s introduction makes plain that the book "is an expression 'of 
Fei s views an ^judgments as he was about' ta step over the threshold 
between revoIutiona?ry China arid Communist China. It w^»written 
when \i\s students '(mauy of whom I knew) m^ved in an excitement 
of fresh opportunity to Vemake their country— aiiri moved without- 
dogma. Few of them had read a line of Marx. Mos^ of them>aw the 
Nationalist goverfiment as their oppressors, the Commurtists as their 
liber«ators." Since then those students, and Fei and Feng among 
unnumbered others, have read Marx and Mao and a<?cepted a new 
set of values. Yet not the least of the contributions of the Fulbright 
year in China was to iiiake available to the English-reading public 
the views held bj* significimt Chine.se individual thinkers while th|| 
were still addressing us iti our terms. * * 

• /. • 

Among thcf established China specialists who were en^tbled by 
'Fulbright grants to retarn ^o'China for further research were Pro- 
fessors H. Arthur Steiner of the University of California at I»s 
Angles and Knight Biggerstaff of Cornell. Steiner published his 
Chinese Cowmunism in Action in 19.53. Biggerstaff could observe 
such action first hand as he studied in Nanking from March to Sep- 
tember 1949. George Kennedy, Professorof Chii^ese Linguisffcs at 
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Yale. t.aii^}it{it the (^olle^r<' of Clunosc Studies ni Pekin^r and Avas 
reported to June ^nven lectures oiijiis speeialty, tlie^aual^i^ of 
Chinese ^rianiinar, at IVWn^r rmversityr''^ ' » 

There was ^nly one natural scientist anion^^ the ^a-oup who were 
in China durin^^ the Fulhrinrht year. (lordon F. Ferns 1893-11)58) 
was repinh'd by his peers as -one of the *^{mts*.of taxonomic eRto- 
inolog\- of the twentieth century/' He spent the 4ii\vears of his 
ear^T at Stanford rniv^iNity where an influential professor he* 
taught an(l purMicd i-ese^iches. paiticuhirly on^the morphology of 
scale insects. Since these are major crnp (h'stroyers. his work becanje 
of prime importance to apiculturalists the wo^-ldover wliose eifoFts 
xto control in^ct pests^ hfid to be ha^ed on sut'h fundame'';ital re- 
searches. Ferris applied for a^Fulbri^rht arrant to collect scale insiH-ts 
h\ China. I.mpian rn]v4>i'sity spofisored his visit. and served as his 
headquarteiN duriii^r tj^^ orrrater part of his stay in (liina which 
lasted from OHoU'r 1948 through May 1949. In tliat time he inach^ 
exteuMVe field trips lii Yunnan' and Kwangtung Provinces. Hong 
Kong, and Taiwaif. .tccorduig to ius own account, *The material 
whicli was obtained r<>{)i-esents^one of the largest collections of scale y 
insects ^hat has come owt of Asia (nipue than 9:)0) -and it is to Ix^ 
ex{>ected tliat a very considerable extensmn of our knowledge of ^lie 
scale jn>ccts of that continent will eVentwally result from' it." Still, 
he deplored that hi* freedom ^f movement to collect was limited by 
the unsetttetl (*oiKlitio!is. Xevertlii^less he discovered numerous new 
species including a gall -forming bisect found near Kunming which 
he named Fulhrighfhf r/r/Jliro/h 'no commeniorate the F^ilbright Act 
_.wiHch injtde tliis collecting expedition possible and in 'honor of .Sen- 
ator Fulbright, the author of Hhat Act.'' He published detailed de-. 
scriptiohs am^ illustrations of hi> Yunnan finds \n three'issueg of 
Microo^tpmology under the' title ''Report Upon Scale Insects Cob 
lect'6d in China (Homoptem : Coccoidea)'* in lQSO-52. He also'makes 
ch'ar his indebtedness* to the. various Chinese and Ame^^^an scierv 
tists who accompanied and assisted him on his, collecting expeditions. 
His wife. Roxana S. Ferris. Curator of the Dudley Herbarium ^t 
Stanford Fnivei-sity,' jomKl him in Chifla in.the early spring of 1949 - 
rand herself made a small cqI lection of some 2^ plant Sf)ecimens. She 
has written an entertaining popular ac/^ount of their stay in a templtf 
in Kunming while collecting in the environsJ^ ' ^ 

Most of fhe gnuluate students with special training in Chinese 
language and culture t\-ho were in that^firsf Fulbright contingent went 
on to position?? in the academic ^rld. There< were t wo.'howevef. who 
chosf careers in' the Foreign Service :J)onald Toj^saint and Alfred 
Harding IVt Toiissaint had come to China after serving in the Navy 
'194r)-4f) and j-eceiving his B.\. from Stanford in 1947. He -was n 
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awardHt his Fulbright grant China when he was already en- 
rolled at Yehching University foi graduate study of Sino-American 

^relations. ^ stayed on after "the change of government in Peking 
to complete his work for the M.A. degree which he was awarded in 
1949. In 1956 after receiving his Ph.D. from Stanf6rd he joined the 
Foreign Service and through the years since has made himselt an 
expert in Indonesian language afid politics. He is currently ^ssigned 
to the Bureau of International Organization Affairs. 

Alfred Harding first encountered China when he was hent there 
in Army service in October 1944. He was assigned to the J3iS. Army 
Observer Group, the so-called "Dixie Mission,*' at the Communist 

lieadquarter^ in Yenan and there began his study of Chinese. His 
remarkable skill at the^language, developed over the next few years, 
has played the- determining part in his subsequent career. After 
secuAig his B,A. at Cornell Unive^^ity in 1948, he hastened back to 
Peking to enroll at the College of Chines Studies and Peking Uni- 
versity for serious and exteaded study of the language and civiliza- 
tion of China. He was awarded a Fulbright grant in November and 
like others ^mong the student, grantees chose to stay on*in Peking. 
In November 194*9 he joined the staff of the beleaguered Anlerican 
Consulate general in Peking. When it closed in April 1950, be was 
transferred to Hong Kong. This was the first move in what was to 
be a widely truveled Foreign Service career. It took him to Macao 
and Taiwan f(ff language study and to P^a^*d to interpret the Sino- 
American ar?ibassadorial-level talks in Warsaw from 1962-66. A 
stint of political regarting in Hong Kong followed/but after 1971 he 
was stationed in the Dej)artment on an ^ignment peculiarly appro- 
priate for a former FulSnght grantee in Peking. He the individ,* 
ual designated to represent (1971-75 V the Department-zfCr) in 
negotiations 'ar\d arrangements regardltlg the (unofficial) cultural 
exchanges between 'the People's Republic of China and American 
agencies." • ' ^ 

Though' she chose a Foreign Service ^officer rather than a For- 
eign Service career, Esther Haviland's life since hor marfiage in 
Peking has been as mobile and varied as those of her two fellow 
Fulbrighters just discussed. After graduate study of Chinese arche- 
ology at Colombia ujider Professor Carrington Goodrich, she went 
to China in the summer of 194^ on one of ^h^ fiv.e scholarships o.f- 
fered to American students by the Chinese Nationalist^Goverpment 
that year. She haS studied, the Chinese written language.but went 
inimediately to the College of -Chinese Studies gi Peking to work 
on her spoken 'Chinese, AfiTlBoon as she had developed this adequately, 
she enrolled at Tsinghua University* to study ancient Chinese in- 

^ scriptions under the eminent scholai-, Ch'en Meng-chia. She. applied 
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- for a-Fulbright gra^t to enable her^o remain in China to continue 
her archeolo^cal studies and received it in Au^st of 1948. The 
approach of the Communist arpiies that fall m'ade her realize that' 
commuting from the citv out to suburban TsingRua would become 
^ - difficult so she moved out there, taking a position as an BT]gHsh 
teacher io enable her to live jn the instructors* compound. As the 
'year progressed, the English of the texts she wa# handed feach 
became so execrable (slie described them as "propaganda translated ^ 
from the Russian into English bj a Chinese") that she finally gave 
up her teaching job thougli continuing her studies. In July 1949 she 
married elohn Farrior of the Peking American'consular staff. Since 
then she has Hved in many parts of East aod Soirfheast Asia, been » 
. a guest archeologist on a dig in Malaysia, and has lectured on Shang 
history- and Q^vilization in Japan and the I'nited States. Hef special % 
interest, she finds, is an op^n sesame to per^ns an(| experiences not 
normally available to diplomatic wives.^' 

Fi^erick Mote, a young^eteran with war sen'ice in Burma 
• and Cnina. had a unique record among the group of graduate |tu' 
'-dents. He had had Army interpreter sirainin^ in spoken' Chinese but ^ 
first started reading the language on a long slow transport voyage- 
to India during the war. Chinese fel]ow-passengers loaned him a 
novel by Pa, Chin and served as oral dictionaries to guide his reading. 
He turned to the more difficult classical language in his spare time 
after his arrival in China, and after the war'ended he enrolled-as 
^ .an undergraduate at Xaij^king I'niversity. He ^luated in June 1948 
' having establjshed '^one.of the highest recorxis of any student of any • 
nationality ever to enroll in the Arts College o'f the University of 
Nanking although two-thirds of his courses were in the Chinese 
langu^'. ^or this reason he is the first Americay. if not the fiiyt 
> non-Chinese, to be elected to Phi Tau Phi, the Chinese equivalent bf 
Phi Beta Kappa.*' Dr. Wu Yi-fang, President of Ginling College 
• and Chinese member of the IJSEFC endorsed his- application fo^ a 
ghnt with the statement that he' was "fully capayte of entering any 
Chinese university graduate school on an equal footing with the 
Chinese students.^' " He proceeded to do just that on receiving his 
Fulbright grant in August. He enrolled in the Pelcing University 
graduate school to study Ming and Ch'ing history. By the end of 
November, the teaching was so disrupted that he left Peking for . 
^ Lanchow and eventuallyNanking where he studied at the graduate 
school bf Chined studieif of. his old unjverrfty and Supported him- 
^ self by teaching English. He was in'the end^employed by the Em- 
;^ basisy as ^ translator and^eft witKtMl others when the Embassy was 
closed in April 1950. He is now and has been for many years Pro- 
fessor of Chinese Hisfory at Princeton ^University, Asked recently 
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to coinnu'nt on liis Fulbrigl^ear, lie expressocMieartfolt <rratitiule: 
•*If it hadn't ffoen for ihy Fulfe'ight grant I nii^ht |ave ha4:l to come 
lionie I" He coniniented, lo<ricali^» that all kib siibs(»qiu=lit publications 
ha\e pai-tly grown out of his feltudies that year hut he citeil his bi- 
ography o^ fhe celebratetd M4ng^|iterary fi<nire, 7'he Poet Kao Ch'i: 
lSSG-137Jf (Pi-inceton 1962), as bting most intimately related fco that 
opportni 

Otlier young schohirs who lyl\^v^\^hat they wanted and applied 
themselves "vvath dilige«icp ft) theii^^Ves^^arches in the Fulhright year 
would proba})ly agree witli Motu/tjiat all their subsequent publica- 
tions have developed from ideas ^ftey Ix^gan to fornndate then. W, 
Tlieodore de Bary said as nnu*h in^ljnost the s^tne words. He studied 

'Min^ Xeo-Confucianism at Venchj^ and Lingua n X'niversities amf, 
like Mote, ha.s made nupoi'taut coh^vibutions to our understanding 
of Chinese intellectual history in fcif years since. Several chapters 

, of his iSof/rcTS of Ck'nwse TmuHioX stem directly Irrom his 1948-49 
i-esearches ni' Clnna on his Fulhright grant .'He is now l^royost of 
Columbia Fnivei*sity.^^ - i \ 

-\ I ■ ■ - ■ 

I I ■ • 

The far westerns province of Szec)|w?in wa^ u refuge.of relative 
quiet for a time as the revolutionaiy smnn swept the nortliern and 
eastern provinces. The Ameri<;an mi^ion-suppoi-ted West China- 
Union University in Chengtu liospitaUxiwrtcomed several Fulbrfght 
scholars wjio were -able to work the^e iinfter fairly- normal conditions 
prior to tlie fall of Chengf u at the en^l of l|tHH>mber 1949. 

Richard Rudolpli, professor aiuVsjjgjfetiiue' chairman of the De- 
partment of Oriental Languages at Vfie Tnuverslty of California , at 
Los^ Angeles, was one wlio'took excHlent Wflvantage of tliis oppor- 
tunity when *he had to lea\;e Peking in Nf*einl>er 1948 after barely 
a month there^ With Chengtu as,a ba$e,.h^Uraveled to Lanchow in 
neighboring Jvansu Province ai^d also visitflrl the lamasery' of Ijab- 
rang near tlie Tibetan border. iHis mist friiitful period, however, 
was sperrt ^aiAining reliefs in cave t^)uibslrvetlr Chiating, and in 
Chengtu^ itself collaborating w'ith" Professor ttVen Yu to study and 
Prepare for- publication^ their .joint book: Hd^ Tow^ Art of West 
China; A CqlU^flon of First- amd Second-C^ril 

Szechwan was rich in HAr^ Dynasty I'felief! 
rock-cut tombs and carved ori the 5?tone slabs 
naturally interested Rudolph' who, while teac 
University pf TpVorito from 1945 to 1947 J^d 



th on the walls of 
sarcophagi. They 
g* Clrinese at the • 
l^n simultaneously 

."Assistant Keeper of Far«Eaai^m Antiquities'' at Royal Ontario 
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Musoum jh Toronto. Tho niiiHeunrs' superb eollortions of Chine^so 
_ art included oxrcljent .examples of Ilan tjjnib-tilo dosifriis and other 
important arclieolo^ruVil niatevialsof tlw period. Kudolpli came with 
. a prepared n'und todiis em'ounfer with' Professor" Wen ailcVlihS intrp'-'' 
. ductioH^to WenV V:f4enMve collection of rubhiji^rs of ^Ilan i*el'ft*'is 
from the Szecliwa^ area. Many of tlu^Se ^vere littU' kiifiwn or newlx^*^ 
discovered. It \\as i)lam tliat publication and mterprt/atioii of these 
and any available supplementary exanii)Ies would 'be very useful. 
Kudolph\ researches \Mtli Wen bad to be cut .short iii Maraud ho 
left for the r'luted .States via ( autoii i\f the be*rinnin<r of June 1949. * 
Hut the book wius completed and i)ublislied within two vears 
tliereafter. 

In bis book Ku()oli)li expresses his ^rratitude to Ktchard Kd- 
wayds for i)r()vidincr'pli()t()fTra|^lis of some of the ori<riiinl i)as-reliefs 
from which the rubbiiiors he [)ubli8hed were made.-- P'.dwards was 
ayoun<rorman. a p'aduatevstndpnt of Chinese art who had proceedect 
dirtjctly to dien^tiron his P^dbri^dit ^rant and reiuainei^heT'e for 
^lU^arly two years. He was i)reparinf>: luniself for a teachin^r career 
in which he has ^ubse(iuently t^stm^nushed himself at the Tniver- 
sity of irtcbi^ran. ^nvin^r special attention to the study of Chinese ' 
paintin^r. BuMhe West (^hina settui^r of his Fulbri^rlit period led 
hinulrtje KiTclolplf. to ^ive his attention 'to the local Han cave tombs 
^ and their^iuferestin^r reliefs. He chose to exaiiiiife in (jM)thV)ne par- 
ticularly interest iiicr tomb, one mile <j(Avn the Min Kiver from 
Chiatincr, which wa> complex botli in architecture and in decorative " 
elcWnts. ( oncentratin^ op interpretation rather than descripfion 
of the reliefs which hadVen the province of his precursoi^. he set 
forth oripnaKand stiniuWin^r tbeoriVs on, for example, the impor- 
tance of the horse in Han China as a -machine'^ tp control the 
Hsiun^-nu barbarians and on relationships of the mural !notifs% 
Indian .sculpture' and wdt Asian archeolofry. The riiono^rrtiphi<: 
article w^hicb presented his findin^rs was one of the jmporta'nt con- 
tributions of the Fulb'ri^rlit y^^ar.f 



MargUret Portia 'Mickey, was. the only woman in the research 
scholar category in the' Fiilbriglit year.. T'n like Rudolph and Ed- ' 
^ wards, she wis an ethnographer, hijt like thein she headed, for.the^ 
West China Tniori University in Cliengtii where her application for 
•a Fulbright grant had been sponsored "by Dr. Li An-cfie, then ^ 
director of its West China Frontier Research Institute. She was 
retutning to Chini with the- intention of extending previous field ' 

ERIC >' ' - . ; ■. 
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^ ' j^tudies she had^nade ofH tribal village in the southwestern province 
ofKweichow. 

In t*he course of years spent 'vq. China as a missionary before , 
World War II, Portia Mickev had learned to speak and read Chinese, 
though the extent of her reading knowledge is not'clear. Just when 
a^d why "^e changed from her missionary' calling to take up field ^ 
ethnography is lost in the mists of time, but late in* 1940 jhe bad 
gone to Kweichow with the intention of living among and studying 
f the daily life of the Miao tribe, a non-Chinese minority people. With 
' a Chinese woman research assistant and a necessary introduction 
she settled in a Miao village, Yang-chia-chai, about 30 miles soutl>- 
eastxof the city of Kweiyafng..She stayed there for two nK)nths in 
' early 1941 with her research assistant^nd later, in the spring of 
. the same year, for two further months alone. The next year she 
retumei^' to the village on the first of February and stayed until 
December. , 
• ker report of this year^and a, half of study of a little known 
people in a remote part of China tells nmch about the Miao' but 
* almost nothing except by inference about Portia ^fickey. Fortun- 
ately, Professor Carleton S. Coon, who supervised the final draft 
and publication of her researches at Harvard's Peabody Museum, 
gives us a gl impse of her in his preface : 

h , ' "Aside from her linguistic qualification, she is a natural 

•field ethnographer. Quiet and unobtrusive, she masks w^ith her 
mild personality keen powers of observation, discNmination 
and persistence. To go alone into the most backward part gf 
tjfie most back\^ard province of China in "^ar tinie, to live there 
under local concjitions of. nutrition and sanitation, and at the 
same time to keep detailed records of everything that weijjt on, 
waa a feat of no little courage and endurance for a small woman 
m) lon^r young, on her first anthropological expedition. Thanks 
4 to her, Ware able to publish the first detailed, factual account 

of k Miao community.'' ^* 

• ^ The text of Miss Mickey's publication describes, painstakingly 
• * ail aspects of the life of the village which she was able to observe 
and is refreshingly-free from professional jargon. It: was published 
. , ^ in 1947 five years after she had left the Miao village. She m\*st have 
been eager to return to KweicKow to check* some of tlie lacunae which 
had turned up in the final wrfting and to Icam what might have 
happened iirlhe intervening years. »Her Fulbright grant made^this 
possible. • ' ' 

^ ^ ' She reached China in mid-October, 1948, and took a ship up the 
• ^ Yangtze for Chengtu, celebrating her 60th birthday aboard. With 
Dr. Li's permission she went to Kweichow in December^ There the 
President of Kweichow University provided her with the necessary 
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credentials and inti:oduct*40K^ aitd* with a young male assistant, a 
Mi^ of another tribe who itad had university training in sociology 
auOTinguifttich. Together they proceeded to "her^'village of Yang- 
chia-chai where she spent >ii().st of the p^fiod from, January 8 to ' 
'March 21. She left with apparent relnctance only because of the 
assistant's poor health and impatience, and pa>se(J throiigh Chung- 
' king on Julr H. IW.K on her way hark to diengtu. She uuist have 
left China l>(»f<)re the end of the yeaf, reportedly vi^i Canhon, scnth - 
returned to Camb\[dge whe^re she prej)aiied'a typed manuscript of 
"Additions and Corrections tcf The Cotrne Shell Mi/io/)f Kireichoic* ' 
of which oiii* i'<>P>* dated li),*)!). exi^s m the Tozzer Library of 
I laruird University hut which seems never t{) have appeared in print. 
Professor Coon reniciiihers that she lef.t foi* a position with tlic^ 
Mernani-^^ ebster I )irtioiiary .CoiiijJiiny in Springfield, Massachu- 
H'tts, hut knows nothing furtherpf her later years. 



" A nuniher of the 10 grj*duate sttideiits lime made their mark in 
the acitdeniic world. Michael'Kogers and Aijhur Link, both of whom 
were studying J-5uddliism m China in 19^-4^K are now pVo'fessors : 
fi()frersjit the Cniversity of Californiif, d^erkeley. and Link^t^the 
Cnnersity of British Coluinhia. \'mu'ouver. Ja^ies Pai'Sons is a prp- 
fessor of modern CInnese histoiy at the Cniversity'of California, 
Kiv(^rside: Frank Jiessar teacl^^s Mongol anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Montana; Harriet Mills teacjies (-hiiieiiff language an^l 
literature at 'the Cnivi^sity of Michigan: and \\. Allyn aiK^Adele' 
Rirkett/jire bofii on the faculty of the Ciii\'eisit\ of Pennsylvania. 
, The last thi^ee staye^l on nriVkin<t until VXu) and each has produced 
a book based on research(^s undertaken in the Fnlbright year."' 



On th^very iXixy thgit the Communist troops tQok Peking, Jan- 
uary iU. 1049, the Foundation sent \ telegram. tcTthe n^mTfinent in ^ 
whiclr it expressed sat isf /let ion at having recently comph^ted enier- ' 
^geiicy im-|)ayments of grants and i:<>turn travel for the 1048—10 
^^^Anierican Fulbright fellows in China but (juestione'd the prospects 
for the remaining t\<'o projects of the 104S progranl. The first, travel 
^-ants for Chinese to study in the Cnited States would, ''when 
iiwproyed/* he feasible only to the extent that internal transportation 
fk^ilities continued to function t^ ena^)le the graiijtee^ to leach ship < 



oi^^j^lane. The* advancing armies had already cut railway travel as far 
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' ^ south as the Peking-Tientsin area. Tli^ expected additional extension 
of the Communist-held area would also liniit'th^ second proj^t, 
. ' namely* the scholarships for Chinese studei>ts to attend'the American- 
ma'intained institutions^n China which were situatecTat widely scat- 
• ^ ♦tered locations, s^vei'al in the north. ' ' 

The Foundation had suhniitted « j)lan for a second year (1949) 
. - program to the Hoard in AVasliington on January 22 .for considera- 
tion subject to developments in China, but now, less than two w^eks 
later, acknowledged'tJiat in *^7ew uncertainties does not foresee early 
possibility initiate any phase proposed activities/"* * 

Despite the Fou;ulat ion's misgivin^^, tbe Boarrd appr€>ved the 
propose^l 11)49 plan oii Apiil 26, 1949. Fate jnade'a travesty of this' - 
* deci^on which was voted just as Xankijig's occupation by the* Com- 

munist forcg^^ps^ takmf^ place. The American Embassy and the 
Foundatioi)Jwereia^nce forth isolated there from contact with the 
I t Xationa^ist Goveriiment which had moved to Canton, access to its 
currency^for continuation of the Fulbiight program became dilffcult 
' if not impossible and, in any case, no Fulbright funds were acceptable 
in ConmiuSfust areas. * ^ ' • 

The gulf betwe.en AVasliington and XanJ^in^ — between the 
Hoard s well -meant resolutions and tlie Chinese revalities— which has 
ali'eady been stressed in earlier -pageS -was dramatically illustrated 
that day. The tentative. 1949 program siibtnitted on January 22 
'^dependent on political^ conditions'in China" had pixiposed slightly 
' increj^^d nunibfrs of grantees in a^l the previous categories plus 
five secondary school teachers, and had included grafts previously' 
approved but postponed. Th^ nearly forgotten Jh»glish language and 
I . library institute prc^'jects had reappeared. A 116IS information officer, 
Paul Fri*llman, bacjc from China reported to the Board tliat thje 
Fouitdatibn had ah' emel-geney i\md of $200,(X)0 in Chinese currency, • 
for the current quar|er but that nci long-range planning Vas possible. ^ 
In his view, **A limited program, depe;iding ftn changing political 
conditions was tfie only alternative to outright .suspension of opera- 
tions in^'China," In the discussion that followed* the Hoafd chairman 
* ' "questioned whether the Committee should*take action at this time in 
approving a limited progfam, or poj}tj:tone^ action until the next 
meeting of the Board oh May 2^^, 1949.** (A^ianghai fell on May 25 !) 
A Board membei'^ advocfited immediate -approval of a limited pro- 
gram for its psychological effect, ''lie pointed out thafi a break-down 
-of the Foimdation twid a' complete hiatus in operations would Sferi- 
^ ously affect the morale oftthe 'Chinese people inJjgrc^tt^Jn Ihe pro- 
gram." C,)ther members conciirred and the. second year program, witl 
^limitations,Avas passed,^' ^ ) ' ^ • i ^ 
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It wiiK. Ill tUv ^n'uinstaiu'Os, a meaningless ^ (posture. ^uq]\ a, 
motion ])asM;(l in Wasliinnfton in .V])ril VM\\ was not only irrelevant 
to tlS' sjvellinof revolufionary tide in C'hnnr })ut,<\i'n any ease, the 
indonutahle Konndatioii .start' had iio intentiou of liaVin<jf "a hreak- 
^down" and **a coinplote hiatus" in operations. They 'liad their 
emergency fund etiuivalent to*a])]^roxiinatoly rSs^loOjKH). Tliey had 
their polieVof d(?in^ e\enthiu<r in their ])owr, orthodox or unortho- 
dox. 'to carry through the i)ur])o>^ety of the Fiilbright ])roo:i'ani. 
.Moi-eovei*. tliougli uiKhMtalciiig a new pvo^nani was nnpractiejiilie. 
tliev had an ohligation ^to a(4iie\e if ])o^sd)'le the ^'onipletion (ft the 
t\\o reinauiiixg ]>r()jecti> of the I4I4S ])r()<rrani alread\ inontioned. and ■ 
thw they did. ' ' ' 

A 't)rief lf^eountln^r of the V-)V,) achieve^nients of the Foinidation 
in China \\;is included in the Secretary of State's report to Congress 
(Mi all the Kulhright ])rogNHU> for thai year. Tho^igh it -stated that 
••'i'he i)rografTi in China. aeti\e during lO^s, wass^Mispended teiupo- 
nlrily and no new ]>rograni a(;ti\ ities were liutiated in VM\)" it gX)OH 
on to list hy name jTnd institution attended lOT Chlne^e students and 
^^('jiolars who^ received Full)riglit grants^difiiug liMhW. Hound trip 
.travel expenses to the T'luted States were paid for l!4 ('hmese— :5 
profesjffors. 11 research .4(-holars, and 10 students; and schohu*ships or 

. fellowslii])s for 4udy at Aniericjrn-sponsoVe^ collegos or universities 
in Chiifa were awarded to -s:] Chine>^(; studenfs there. The expendi- 
tures for the year totaled the ecpuvalent ,of rSslJ)l,5f)() of which 
S<1(>8,()0() was .^peiit for'tho program, ?:>'2T.1S() for administration, and 
.S"><>,'J'>P was lost hy eAchange. This loss was exi>laihed to t|ie Congress 
iiKa note (p. 7:^) a's having ''resulted from and uncontrolled 

devaluation (1ime-e curreiK\v, due to the emergenry situatioirexisting 
In China. - * • ' 

^'herC is littM-to say regardirtg the 24 travel granti? for (^'hinese 
to cfAne to the T'nited States for study othei;than that it a(lded in 
small measure to the flood of (^nose refugees who Merc^ fleeing at 
t^ie last minute froiirthe Communist' advance. (Ten had* proceeded 
to the United States het'ore their selection ^\as announced. On the 
other haiuh thw returned to Chinas in the summer of 1040.) But tlie 
])rogram of grants to Chinese to study at Ainei^can institutions in 
China had c(;rtain unKpie features worth mention. These ivsulted 
from the emergency circumstances and liave perlw])s never heen re- 

. I>eated in Fulbright programs elsewhere, - ^ 

The principle of ovenhanded universal competition for siit'h>' 
grants had l)een abandoned as unfeasible. T^he Embassy strM the ^ 

^ Foundation had reported to the Department in July 1948 tl!at 

. a nationwide scholarship competition in (^hina w'ould 
• mean the infli^x of teifs of thousands of applications which could 
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, ' not possibly lyo seivviced evm by tke conibineci facilities of the ? 
ITSRFO [Foundation] and; the USIS. Experi^n9e-M<3es not in- 
, dicate that the eStJjblishrfient^of part-time nt)^3alarfefla'egioiial 
screening committees would appreciablyrai;neUqf5t^ this, bur- 
den. . . . There is the added con^decation tl^ttfee (;ro^3e^ con- " 
ditfons and, the lack pf un i fo/mitJ^Jn/aWdeHjic' stun dftw^^ 'make 
one institution reluctant-to "acoept transfer students Jroni an- 
•othetv particularly whei'e Slich tr^U^fir ';iiig1it l^teninfl|^ry j^S 
'determined Jby tlve duration of th'e 'seliotajpshi^^' ): ' > * 

* Any. universal competltipiTtTT^hin^* would ^ tljie^^ also feared, 
"have tha effect af creating amT)ng Chinese stuclewts in govefhment 
universities a wiie interest in moving to ^e 'Ainerican^nstitutlpns ' ^ 
(howaver few the actual scholai^hips mjglit be)" which would be iin- f 
^ desirable. The probability of such a migration Appeared to be-T^on- 
tradicted in the very next paragrap.h which dealt with publicizing 
the scholftrships. ' ' ;^ 

- , / "In vi^w of the present anti-American feeling among Chi- 

♦ nese students and tlia fact that ^the scholarships are for study 
in Anteric^in institutipns only, any but tlii^mostxarefullv pre- 
pared and well-timed publicity could only too easily be di^orted 

• fnto material for acharije of American cultural impenialism. Re- 



large or American cultural impenja 
cei^t press reports indicate that, Yenclilng and Tsinghua Univer- 
sity students aiTtl faculty. menil)ers* tire refusing flliwcha^ 
American rationed flour and "J^'ational Peking I7niier»r stii- 



^ ' dents hlive returne^i to tlfe China Relief Mission mone}^vhi.ch 
had befei>ftliocat?iIror work7elief projects and food which had 
/ ~ 'V^ \yeen made available to ^uppl^mffl^tudent di#t.-All phases of 
the. Foundation progjam would be affected should unwise pub-** 
licity extend this atiitude to include the Cliiiiese student sohol- 

' arshap grants." ' * • ' 

In view of thftse conskleratiqns, the only practiejible procedure 
appeared to be the one originally proposed by the Christian colleges, 
namely,*that grants showld be awarded on the basig of hierltlto st\i- 
dents alr^dy enrolled in their instituticJns-ivho i^iuld otherwise find • 
it necessaryto dl-op put. Accordingly, the ^^oundation drew up-regu- 
lations to govern the. selection of such stiulei^ts by a screening com- 
• mitj|e in each institution which was to submilt^to the'Foundsitiop a ' 
; panel numl^oring apf)roximatel|^ twice the quota design^ited'tffthat 
school. Thus the Fomidation, the Institute of International EUuca- . 
tion» ancj'the Board would each have a choice if a limltod oney^All 
candidates were to be in the upper 10-15 percent of 'each ^class (fi- 
nancial need to be a secondary consideration) and preference' was^ ^ 
.to be giv^i-to students in^jolds which offered the^greatest opportiS- 
nity for contact with American faculty members. A aign of the times - 
was the fact that all grant pes were required normally to have^secu--- 
rity clear ances,.tjut since thQ Area Security 0%er indicated that iMr- 
dling security clea^rances for jChinese stmlents was iinfeasibfe, th*^* 
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Foundation and the Embassy considered that "recon^mendatUn by 
eJie» American institution in question and personal I'eferenc^s must 
sufticW' ^® Syf h references could hardly lie expected to vouch for the 
unyielding ftnti-Comnriunism of applicant's in "I'osid^nce 'in. revolu- 
tionary Chuja in the latter half of 19^8 !^ • 

Although the proposed regulations were sent to the Depart- 
ment in July 1948 and approved by the Interim Executive Commit- 
tee of the Board ill Washington pn October 16 as temporary for the 
first year, the coui'p^tione of the procedure and- particularly the 
'number of-groups which had to participate sequentially in the selec-* 
tior> process appaixnitly delayed the awards so that^hey took effect 
only ;n the spriflg semester of 1949. By that tirn^ making grants to 
students in, American-supported in9|itutions ii) the Peking area was 
impossible. An offhand phras^ ^explains *why. ''A -total of 100 grants 
had been .jiuthorized- under, the 1948-49 program, but the interrup- 
tion of mail communications between Peiping and Nanking ftom the 

^ end of January until May prevented receipt of application forms 
from Yenching University, Fii.'Jen (CAtholic) t^niversity, and the 
Peiping Fif ion. Medical College/' Aside from the quotas assigned^to 
thofee institutions Imt unfilled, there 'were 73 scholarships for'un- 
dergtaduate study and 10 fellowships for graduate study actiTally 
awarded, 44 to men and 39 to M;omen students. Ther majority were 
majoring^ in natural and social sciences, English, a,nd mcdit:ine. The 
size of the individnal grants v%rieil according t(% local conditions htt 
rarf^ed in genera} between equivalents of $100 and $200 (Ntota^l), the 
fe'llow5,hips approaching the larger figure. With two exceptions, all 
the institutions received their f undX fo;- these grants through the 
United Board for Christian Colleges iVciuuft/\*^ * 

•Though tRHrgrantees were numenjlis ancjH^*lecte4 with overly 
painstaking care, thei^ Fulbright gra/ts supportecV tljtem.for pnly 
onertenn 6r not' more than five montpfis* at the outside. Here," ^gain, 
the Board's conscientious dislike of establishing precedents which 
might plague future Fulbright admjniat raters produced the hesita- 

. tions and delays which cut this program dowji to nearly meaningless 
proportions. The prece<lents which evok?,d Miit^ alarm were not only 

•Jhe abandonment of the pvincipk of 4iniver9al couipetitidn and.the 
(^ther unique features mentioned above but als^ the special f$^^)i4|g 
American , Protestant mission colleges an3 universities which 

^lormefl the dver whelming majority of the American institutions. 
Tl^ [>rogram*which was eventjlally adopt4||^by the Board^in time to* 
give 83 sfii^nts five inonth? support at American^ institutions in 

" Oiina was the very one which had been prop'osed by lh» Cht^stiari 
colleges and' recommended by the Foundation ^as^ early as Decem- 
l)er^30, 1947."' Ilijidsight.suggests that, if the I^oard had understood * 
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the urgency and acted promptly, 100 Chinese students might each 
have hadVyear and'a half of American-style higher education ^o- 
vlded by Fulbright funds, • * 

The end was iiear/By late May when Shanghai fell to the Com-* 
mufiists' I'amd southward advance, the^piaik and surface and^^ 
transportation were largely di§^i?^ted thtoug^iout.the country. Even 
in tliadAvnidlin^uireas under Xatioiialist rrrte the nse of the gold yuan 



was decliriing'aml b^ing replaced increasingly ^s a l)usiness medfum 
by Cbii«|^silver dollai^and*illegal T.S. or-IIong Kong currencies. 
It. waa|B^re<lictable h6\y'*nuich ^onger any \yithdrawals could be 
» , madeSny where 'in China. The Foundation s obligations to Its gnant-/ 
ees. American and Chinese, "had been made in 'full but the final tele- 
graphic transfer funds to.grantees in Canton (^vhich took threej 
oY four d^ys) had involved losing the eqiiivalrtit of^T.^SST^ on thp/ 
dollar."^- - . . • ' ^ - V / ' 

' Operating a program during a severe iriflation had exasperated- 
-the fiscal officer ami other responsible members of the staff from the 
' ' outset. Yet it must be fenienibereil that, outrageous as were the prices 
of necessa^iy purchases and the losses^from the unrealistic exchange 
rate, the annual budget authorized by'tlie Fulbright agi-eement was 
the Chinese currency eqim'alent of rS$l ni\lliom In 1948, the only 
• complete calendar year of operation, 'the Fulbright experfditureS had 
"totted onl\: $28G,OftO. Of this, $150,ft00 had gone 'for administrative 
expenses^* Thes£\ were proportionately large since they included pro- 
-curenient of capital equipment for the anticipated ^O-year program. 
t " jjyiti6nally\ the economic crisis had necessitated stockpiling of sup- 

* jHB as well as advances to Chinese t^iul Aine,ril'an staff members^to 
•maintain them thraugli the political upheaval! Expeiiditui^ strictly , 

for 'the program consumed hoinewlt&t le,^:^136,bnO, This is explain- 
able by the delays in awarding fellowslifpe *t1irougli the first six 
months and the emergency situation in China which precluded the 
arrival of additional grantees from A^^fj^rica or the activation of the 
English language and librai-y institute's,''^ 

Ry June 1949 the Foundation pei'soiinel had l)een stranded in 
Nanking for six weeks behind t^e li^s of the Communist advance* 
and were faring the inevitable \\induP*)f the Fulbright operation/ 
It was time for consideration of what had been accomplished and 
what, tf anytlijng, the future might oifer. 
^ \ -T.^ojigfi tlie P'ulbriglit agreement had been signed in Xanking a 
' / * year ^ij^^ l^Jf* earlier the actual operations which I de^gnate "the 

• F^ilbrigh^iyJSir" in China were properly datable from August 1048 
t'0!!\.ugu^ 1949. The P'oundation summarized to the Department the 

^fti'ants to Americans and Chinese which have been described, and 
pointed outvie side benefits which had accrued from the program. 
The i)oint was inj#le tlij^it these were not confined to the goodwill of 
Q the grantees, to the gratitude of the institution? concexned, nor to the 

m : ■ ■ 20G " 
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inteirectual influence anfl personal fiiendslrips of the U.S. grantees 
in (^hina. The cooperative charactei* of the* program «nd its associa- 
tion with such eminent figures as Dr. Wu Yi-fang (the President of ^ 
GiHling (\,Hege) and ^r. Sah Pen-tung* (the late Director-General 
of Academia Smica) had commanded wide respect and approval. The 
.personal contact which had developed U^hveen Foundation 'officers 
and key individuals in the*(1iinese educational community, were of 
j'ont inning \alueio the Fmhassyr Furthermore, the participation of 
the J'SISin-the program ^for which it was co-opted to diJl^minate 
publicity, consult interested local institutions, advise applicants, and 
assist grante(S had strengthened thFt\SIS offices by providing for 
thejirst time mucc lfM(> anv^ulynl exchange-of;persoys program with 
which to givv Mib^tance to^he cultural ])hase of their activity. The , 
Foundation argued that the proven value rrf the program, com- 
jmunded by these supplementary bcnefit>. warranted its continua- 
tion in the changed cin iunstances if at -all pfyssible/For this purpose. 
It reconnnended that tlie Dej)ai tuient should consider making an al-" 
location from any Sniith-Mundt funds which might be appropriated 
for the Kastern 'Hemisphere in the following fiscal year since 'the ' 
Commuuist^ had repudiated such National Government ol)ligations 
as the Surjdus Property Agreement which pro\ ide(J the funds for 
the Fulbright program. ^ ' ^ ^ 

TV dogged nmintenance of the'jTrogram by (ieorge Harris ajul'" 
his coworkers despite the contiiuuMis \in4 discouraging predicarnents 
of the tiilbi ight year m Ghina evidenciM a stubborn devotion to the 
IMirposes envisioned by Senator Fulbright. and pursued in the^arlie'r 
CV program, which even the levolutifjnary upheaval coukfnot shake. 
A long despatch drafthi by Harris m nrid-July set foilh justifica- / 
tion^ for urging the Department in the name of ^le Embassy to 'Min- 
deilake to assure the a\Siilabtlity of funds for continued educational 
exchange ^^tivities in rhiiia should events render a program possi- 
ble/' He reiterated the value to the Tnited States of the work accoin- 
pHshed by the FounUat i(m. 

'*That the returns of such activity are necessarily intangible 
makes tJiein none the less reab The immediate IxMiefits derived 
• from the operation of the Foundation are ob\'ious eiiough in the 

opportunity iitforded the individual American scholai^s and spe- *\ 
Icialists who received grants. These grantees, who have been en- 
able(l to study or teach in China by Fulbright support, in acquir- 
ing firsthand knowledge of Gluna and in i*iost cases proficiency 
in the rbine.se lan|?uagi)r^iave added'to the body of Americans 
professionally quji'lified to^deal with Ghina mattei-s oa the levels 
of gov^rnm(>nt. biisiiu^s and education. The handicap to the ^ 
United States of the dearth of area-trained Americans dnd the 
implications of pres(>nt developments in Ghina for American in- 
terest and security in t)ie future make e\ ident the i^jvportance to 
the United States of adequate reserve of qualified area 
O experts.'- 2 07 § 
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Furthermore, he argved that cultural and educational exchange 
' hot only of increasing importance if a positive instrument to 
achieve international understanding but also to counteract the efforts 
of totalitarian regimes to isolate their populations from contty^t with 
free information^d free peoples. Citing the fa'ct that^ii\^eking 
and Nanlcing thc^pierican diplomatic communities had beei^effec- 
tively isolated from most of the Chinese individuals and groups with 
whom they formerlj^ had friendly personaV^ official relations and 
'that Amerkan businessmen and misslonariea^vere i^milarly limited, 
he contra^d the experience of the Fulb'right graduate students and 
scholars studying at the universities In the two cities \^ho had still (at ' 
that time) remained free to move within Chinese student ^tid.^a- 
demic circles largely on their merits as individuals. - ^ 

"Of high personal caliber, adaptable to^Chinese coi^ditions 
with a use-knowledga-of the Chinese language', this small gjroup 
of Americauyfitudents* and scholars, in maintaining^hg friena- 
shiWnd respect pf numerous individual Chinese, stands in some' 
part^as a ^living refivW^iRn of the virulent propaganda attack - 
levelled on all things American throughout the Communist 
area.'''^^ ^ ^ ' 

B^t \^ithin a month he conceded that Conlrh^ist p^iUpy^ showed 
nah<^ for continuation of the program on the CKna mainland and 
"reluctantly requested discretionary auHiority'* to a^ose the 'Founda- 
tion's Nanking office at the end of Se{>tember.«Yet even at this fin'al 
moment he expressed his l>elief that this measure should be»consid- 
ered ''suspension only/' leaving open the pbssibilit^^ 9f resumption 
of activity should events by any chance permit.^^ * . 

The operations of tlie Foundation we^e in fact susj^dedas of;* 
August :U duj to exhaustion of its funds ancT .nability tcf acquire more 
from the Nationalist (tovernment. Real property and equipment were* 
transferred to the Emlmssy and a#sta'ff,. American.and Chinese, were 
terminated a^ of i:hat date. A contingency fund of Chinese silver dol-" 
lars had l)een used in the final months to pay,tHe Chinese staff who* 
had shown outstanding loyalty and cooperation throjigh'^'li very diffi- , 
cult time. By October all tjie year*s grants Were iinisHed and all the 
American staff of the T'SEfilC had IWt for>ome. 1^^ official pro- 
g^^am of cultural relationf^^tween the I'nited States {ind China had' 
for the unfoi^eable future come to an end. . * ' 



Thirteen of the Americans who had received ^ants for the 
Fulbright year deferred their departure and remainefl In China for 
shorter or longer periods. The majority of the grantees who lingered 
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a few weeks or months benefitecrfrom further study and suffered 
nothing nio|^ than minor worries or inconveniences. But for four 
of the graduat^stude»t5 the process of leaving Chin^ for home was 
a far more traumatic pxperience. 

W, Allyn and Adele Rickett and their good friend, Harriet Mills, 
were still studying and teaching in Peking in 1950 and 1951 while 
.the Korean war w-as raging, Wlien the United States and China met 
there on the battlefield as enemies, all three of these young Americans 
Xvere accused by the Chinese of having been spies against them. Rick- • 
64t and Mills were ai'rested and imprisoned in Peking from Jtily 1951, 
to 1955. Adele Rickett remained under house arrest until September 
1952 but was then jailed for two and a half years. All were freed and 
repatriated in 1955. 

The Ricket ts published a book about these experiences.^^ In it 
they explained that Rickett had l>een a Marine Corps naval intelli- 
gence officer in World War II.' Irt. 1948 Seattle Naval Intelligence 
Headquarters had asked Rickett as he was about to leave for his Ful- 
bright year m Peking to^'kee^p my eyes open for theip." He was 
''elated by the flattering idea .that Xaval Intelligence considered me 
somewhat of an expert on Chiria^and, smce tWr request fitted right 
in with my plans to study conditions there whtle preparing nty Ph.D. 
dissertafion, I had readily agreed «... I 'had no really clear re- 
ali^atSn that my espionage Activities would involve me in any seri- 
ous danger." The book is a curious revelation of personal naivete 
as well as a vivijd account of the process, once termed brainwashing 
but perhaps, in this case, more aptly termed ^lilt-cleansing, through 
which they passed^|4ep by sfep'duf ing their long imprisonments. In 
the'process^RickefrVvas quite jogically led to confess to espionage, 
though the substance of his activity in this line°^ems to have been 
mmiui^l, and that of the others even less. Still, one cannot read the 
book detachedly, for the success of such international cultural pro- 
grams as the Fulbright fellowships, depends on the re,cipients' bein^ 
free from stispicion of u5ing the l:)rogram for ulterior purposes. 

Finally, a dralnatic and tra^c orc^jeal marked for Frank Bessac 
the end of his stay in Qhina. He had gone'to China in World War 
If and after the peace had a^ job distributing grain in the Ordos 
region. There he became enthralled by the Mongols and their life 
t)n the open grasslands. While recovering in Chengtu from an operi^- 
tion for^ glaucom-tt, he applied -for and was awarded a Fulbrigh{ 
grant fqr Mongt^ stydies in Peking.^e returned* tlj^fhengtu when 
the advancihg Comtnunists.neared Peking and in the springjof 1949 ' 
took refuge in Tzehu, the citadel of the Alashan Mongols in western 
Inner Mongolia. He had been there only three months when the 
Communist forces1>roke out through northwest China an<j[ threatened 
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all of Inner Mongolia. With Mongol guides he made his way 16 days 
over, the trackless desert to the motor road t^inkiang, Chinese Cen- 
tral Asia. Reaching the capital city, Unimchi, in September 194,9, he 
settled in w^ith the young ^"ire Consul, Douglas S. Mackiernan/ who 
had been left to close* the' American Consulate there. Less than 
month l^ter, tjie province of Sinkjiang was turned over to the Commu- 
nist forces without a fight. The^wo young men burned records and 
drove out of ttie city in the Consulate jeep. There they wore joined by 
three whito Russian f riejids who"were also fleeing and, abamloning the 
jeep, headed southwest by hor*se and cam,el caravan to cross Tibet 
from north to south and reach saf etf in Inc^p^They reached the east- 
west barrier of the KunTun Mountains in November 1949 and had to 
spend the wintef in a small 'settlement on the northern face of the 

.r^Cnge until the eight-week traverse of the mountains becajne feasi- 
ble the following M»rch. Once this had been accomplished with 
incredible hardships and they were safely- crossing the border into 
northern Tibet, the finai tragedy took pjace. Ignorant «nd frightened 
Tibetan liofder guard? shot and killed .Mackieman and two of the 
three Russian companions. Bessac, s^ifFering physically and.mentally;- 
pressed on with the *3?n*iainin^ Russian, whose woimdshe had tended*' 

^and completed the l<.50O-mile trek to India by the atitumn of 1950.^^ 
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' Afterword 



TUY, end of tlie Fulbriglit program itiarked^th^ pfid of U.S. cul- 
tural 'relatioj^ vAih {^hina <mtil tliet early lOTO's.^ The rupttir? 
•|>^tween tw^ojjntries wliUljjg^piiated tlie program not only 
prevented face-to-face access throu|frthe bamboo' curtain 'but als6 
caused a blackout of coninuinicatiojis for over 20 years. The black- 
^ out is^now only parti^lh lAed find still obscures one entire side 
*Qf the kory. We kYiOw wha^ has been China'fe impact on the Ameri- 
^ can experts and FiAJright' fellows who w^nt there. But among the ' 
, Chinese whom we reached, what, if any, liave bfeen the long-range 4 
^ survivals of that interrupted tontact with Americans and Anftrican 
ifleas ? The3nswer we may never .know. Yet as rel^lftons between our 
' twd (Countries re.sunie, the stress on scientific and cultural excbajig^ ' 
limited thofligh tfrey l^e, underlmes the ttcQgnition by both parties 
^ ip the contii^jiing njeed f of cultural contact. * 

For the moment ^t least, the international fellowship of science 
•is in the ascendancy. Delegations from, each country travel to the 
. . other to observe new developments in agriculture, scientific labora- ' 
^ fories, medical practices, publrc health adniin^|tration^ and the like. 

It is heartening tha^'the delegates exchange ideas, discoveries, obser- 
* viHions, and technical' suggestioijs free Irom the rancor of \he cold 
war piriod. ' ' « 

Cultural relations 'between the United StatjBS and Chin%1ii the 
jiext^decade w'ill obviously differ widely from the pattern evolved by 
, Trial and" error in the decade of the 1940's. TKe ^rasticslly altered 
political relatiohships 6f the two natioi^s maTce this inevitable. -Con- ^ 
sequently, wh^t relevance America's cultural experiment in China 
^0 years ago will ljuve to the current J^.S.-'P.R.C. cultural exchanges - 
is uncertain. ^ ' ' ^ 

Nevertheless, in a wider context, deductions from that brief and 
.narrow experiment" do have relevance today for* all of us who are 
concerned with our Gov^mnieWs cultural relations policy. Let us 
cojiclude by citing a document in the offioial record *whifch rais^ 
vital questions regarding the meaning and purposes of Gbvemment- 
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fostered cultural exchanges as envisioned by Ben Cherrington, Sen- 
' ator J. William Fulbright, aiid others. 

The late W. Bradley Connors, the tough and effective Acting 
Director of USiS in China in 1947-48, put forth proposaj^s as to 
how the Fulbright funds should be expended in .China in a con- 
fidential memorandum to the American Consul General in Shanghai. 
It was written fn Februar}^ 1948, approximately three.months after 
the signature of the Fulbright agreement but. more than half a year^ 
before the arrival of the first grantees in China. John Cabot, the 
^ Consul General, pressed by the Department, had asked Connors fm* 
hia suggestions. Connors* memorandum slammed Mis cards onme 
teble. It began : , ^ ¥' 

"I believe the Fulbright pro-am shojild be utilized for long- 
range advantages at the game tune TSIS devotes Its efforts, tg 
short-ranffe problems. 

"Under the Fulbright program we should §elect exchange. 
professoi*s who will be able Jto explain our democracy and our 
way of rife to their Chinese students, who will take an important 
^ ^ interest in explaining to students the fallacies of their anti- 
Aiherican sentiments, making this phase of their work aslm- 
. , portant as their own cour^ and lectures. Only in this way can 
> we obtain full value from such exchanges," ^ 
* 

The memorandum continued in the same veiti for two more 
. pages, but further quotation is unn^essary. The gist of his message 
Is here. The brash commercial wording conveys Ihe tough attitude 
of the cold warrior. Use the Fulbright grantees to fight anti-Ameri- 
cani8m^i^y the niagic device of explaining the American, way of life. 
Get full value for tlie taxpayers' mpney by having th/se Americans 
who are invited to teach inChii^ institutions seduce their stu4ents 
i^to compliance with American political goals. > ^ 
V. Fortunately, the Board of Foreign Scholarships had^been es- 
tablished for the exprees purpose of selecting grantees on theirVho- 
lariy qualifications, not their usefulness for political ends.- And in 
* Narjping the personnel of the Board and of the FoundatioR were 
wholly devoted to furthering^ the scholarly aims of 'the grantees, 
which could be attained in the, circumstances only by4:heir remain- 
ing aloof from political involvement. 

But, to return to Counters; he h^d worked for several years ^in 
OWI and was by training and inclination a specialist in public 
relations. His expertise was appropriate to his\appointment in the 
USiS which w||tthe public relations'am of the State Department 
and of the entm U.S. G<)vemment. Baldly stated, American de- 
mocracy and the American way of life were his stock in trade'. 
Convincing the Chinese of AmerfcAn excellence was his assignment; 
a hopeless task in 1948. 
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Yet, as already pointed oufe^, the Fulbright year, 1948-49^ was a 
fruitful time forJthe dedicated American scholars sent te China on 
^Fulbrtght grpintSvStio jpurgvfed their studies without reference to* 
'national aims or rivalries. Furthermoi^e, the Department's various 
projects of exchange "^f persons or of materials ih the wikr years, 
'described in the earlier chaptei-s, were .straightforward professional 
or technical undertakings. They succeeded or failed depending on 
the caliber anci integrity of the individuals' and the quality ^f the 
ideas received at the t^oint of Cqntact whether m China or the 
United Stated. , ^ ^ * - 

The U.S. GoyerfijTienti expenditures for cultural relations pro- 
. grams were justified i^Vashington for various natioAalistic and 
public relations ends-r-fWfnake friends abroad, to enhance tlie Amer- 
ican image, to connti'^Axis propagalida and, in the case of China, 

to give educatiQnal a|a^ technical assistance toja ^ai time ally. "" 

But in the field<i|jublic relati^ns-^^fas^never the jDrimary aim, 
and the ^ancement ^jiie^Am^ncan image in ('hina f)ccurr&a only, 
as a byproduct of a j(}^welj done. What was actually taking place 
at the Point of Contact was a transference of ideas, skills, knowledge, 
lurderstanding/and human feeljng from persons' of one culture to 
thoA)f another, directly dr thrpligh.various media. ^ 

-What cultural relation^ would btr exploited for public relatiuJis 
purposes has worried dedicatec^propjonentsx>f U.S. official involve- 
ment in cultural interchange from the 'first. For this Reason the 
merger of the wartime publife reJations and propaganda agejicy, 
O^'^I, with the Department's cultural exchange office to create U-SIS 
overseas at the end of World War II was viewed w^th considerable 
alarm. It is appropriate that the U.S. Government should have a 
public relations organization, but the. time has lon^ passed f«r using 
cultural relations to-advertise Ameripa. 

We are living in a time whei) "Interdepfendence is the reaRty; 
world-widfe problems the prospect; and world-wide cooperation the 
only solution.'.' For these reasons, the intemaHonal tran^rence of 
knowledge and skills— "creative mutual 4x)rro\ving",by ijtfllons and 
peoples across national boundaries— is more imperative than ever as 
the task for today,^ ' . ~ ^ 

In our society, the task is and will be, the responsibility oi both 
Government and private o ^ganizations. But neitlier can now afford 
to perform it for narrpw-ajid selJ-serving purposes. It isun essential 
public Service. The aim inis't be'^othing less Chan the promotion of 
international culturaf coo )ftfation for the benefit of all peoples; 
and the urgency of -building an enduring worH. community must 'be 
thft motivation. • 
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' - s Notes 



. . AFTERWO^ 

1. A Fnlbrlgbt program with Taiwan was initiated in 1968. " '^.^ 

2. Connors' memorandum to Cabot, enclosure 2 to Desp. 17, Amcongen, -^^ 
Shanghai, to Amemb, Nanfking, Feb. 11, 1948, XA, RG 59, 811.42793 SE/2- 

Tl||i8CS/A. 

^3. ' ^conBtituHng the Human Community : Cultural Relation's for the Future 
( New Havcto : Hazen Foundation. 1972 ) , pp. 13, 14*. 
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\ On Missing Documents * 



The dismaying gaps in the official record of the Department's 
1942-1949 cultural relationaprogram with China are explained in the 
following extract of a letter ^o me, dated November 5, 1973, fronv - 
Artnur W. Hummel, Jr.» Atting Assistant Secretary foi; East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs: 

• ( • 

Since it IS necesSM^Uo reduce the volume of the Depart- 
. raent's indexed centraffileg before ihey ft re 'transferred to the 
National Archives^ they are 'screened' before transfer 'under a 
schedule which provides for the 'disposal' of papers considered*^ 
least valuable for permanent retention- To put it less euphemisti- 
cally, a large number of papers low on the ladder of retention 
priorities are destroyed, filimin a ted are materials on such^ub- ' 
jects as administrative operations, .public comment, and ^un- 
fortunately) culturaV relations. The schedules used for winno^v • 
. ing the files of the 1940's specifically called for' destruction of i 
all papers, except those thought by the s^reeners to have some 
•permanent policy interest, ,under file nupibers 811.42700 to 
«11.42796SE inclusive. The papers in case 811.42793, cultyral re- 
lations with China, fell under tnis schedule." 



That cultural relations documents ^av.e been considered "low on 
the ladder of retention" leaves unnecessary and pointless gaps in the 
^story of American contact with China throughout a crucial decade. 
For example, I found that time after time ^^rts by CU's Ameri- 
can techilicdl experts who had spent one or two ye*rs working dosely 
with Chinese colleagues .in uniquely interesting circumstances are 
indexed but missing from the Ajchives and ftiust be presumed de» 
stroyed. It is, to say the least, jarring to come upon such ephemera as 
routine travel orders or wartime shippil^ priorities for these same 
experts which are unaccountably retained in the files.V 

I can , only hppe tiiact th^CU History Project may,% calling 
attention ^to the accomplishments and significance of the Depart- 
ment'd cultural exchanges, put an end to such mindless destruction. 
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Report on Placement of Certain *Manuscriptsj 
CU China Translations Project 

Enclosure m Secstafce to Amemb, Chungking, Instr. 584, 
. . . . April 4, 1S44 



Some Old Ctinese Loan Words 
in the Tai language 

* The Cretaceous Floja from the 
Pantgjr Series in 'Yungan, 

Growth Stimulation by Man- 
ganese Sulphate^ Ipdole-3- 
Acetic Acid and Colchine in 
Pollen Germination and PoUen 
Tube "Growth - ' 

A Form of Sporophlystis Ros- 
trata with Ciliated Spores 



Aflthor . 
Fang-kuei- Li, * 
Inst, of History and ' 
Philology, 
Academia Sinipa 

H;. C. Sze, 
lifet. pf Geologj^, 
Academia Sinica 

Ws^gJe Loo, ' 
Tsung(?hen Hwang, 
Clbiekiang Univ. 



San-cbiun Shen 



Studies on Fusarium 
of Broad Beafi 



F. Yu, / 
nst. of Agricultural 
Research, 
Tsing Hilfc Univ. 



Studiesjji-*hc Geogflossaceae 
of ^Yunnan * 

.^ 

Some Problems of Chinese Law 
in Operation Today 

The Date of Certain Egyptian 
Stratified Eye Beads oi Glass 



Harvard J«urfftl of 
Asiatic Stu^Hra ' 



Journal of RJeon- 
tology • 



4i(;nericaQ Journal of 
Botany 



American JotirAal of 
Botany 

Phytopatjiology 



Lloydia 



Far Eastern 
Quarterly 



F. E. Tai, 

Tsing' Hua Univ. , 

Francis L. K. Hsu, 
Dept. of Sociology, 
Yunnan Univ.* 

Tsoming N. Shiah, 
Asso. Hesearch Fellow, 
Nati(tnal Research 
Inst, of History and 
Philology, 
Academia Sinica 



On Velocity Correlations and P. Y..Chou (Pei-yuan), Quarterly of 
the Solutions^f the Equations Prof, o^ Physics, ^ Applied 
~ Tsing Hua Univ. Mathe;natic3 



American Jotirnal of 
Archaeology. 



of TurbulentTluctuatioiV 
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AtUh^r 



Pressure Flow of e Turbulent Same 
Fluid between Two Parallel 
Infiaite Planes 

Influence of Pneumatic Pres-' Choong, Shin-Piaw,* 

s^ue on the Photographic Research Feliow, 

Sensitivity , Inst, of Physics, . 

' ; Academy of Peiping 

The Size- Weight Illusion and I, Huang, 

the Weight Density Illusion Prpf. of Psychology, 

Chekiang Univl 

The Size-Weight Jllusion in ^Same 
Relation to the Perceptual ^ 

Constancies ^ " * 



Placement l^ending 



. Title ^ . • ^ 
The Long Wave Radiation in 
the Atmosphere , 

Distribution of Tin and Tung- 
sten ' Deposit^ in Sautheip 
China and their Kelation to 
Tectonic Patterns 



AvXhor 
Kuo Hsiao-Ian, 
Prof, of 'Meteorology, 
Chekiang Univ. 

W. y. Chang, 
Inst.^of Geology, * 
Academia ^inica 



Studies in the Santonin Series Huang Minion, 
II; The Bromination Product^ C. IP. Lo, 
of Desmotropo-santonins and ijiicy J. Chu, 
Desmotropo-saiflonous Acids National Reiftarch 

, Inst, of Chemistry; 

• Acidemia Sinica 

.5 Articles on Child Psy^ology Dr. Huang I, 

. . Chekiang Univ.- 

(Copy in-CU/H) • ' ' ' 



PlacemlM 



Same 



' iQumal* of Optical- 
^Societ55itof America 



^Journal of Genetic 
i'sychology 



Same 



Placement 
Monthly Weather 
Review 

Journal of Oeoiogy 
(pending revii^ion) 



Journal of the * 
American Chemical 
Society (conditionally 
pehcTmg addl. <data) 



Journal of Genetic. 
' Psychology 
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APPENDIX III * ^ 

Advice to Chinese Writers on Preparing^ateriat 
' ; for Publication in the U.S.' 

Letter from Pearl S. Buck to T. L. Yuan 



'P^rkasie, Pennsf Ivania 
May 14. 1945. ' ' « 



My dear Ehr. Yuan : ^ - 

I^av^^)een thinking a good deal about our conversation on the morning you 
soJdndly came to call on m^^and about your suggestion that I should write 
out sixn^of the l ^ a A wblch might be.useful to Chinese writers trying to 
find American rea^rs. 

Of coarse I teel embarrassment in doing this, since Chinese writers are so 
^^^ccessful In their own country, and it seems verj- presumptuous of me, I can 
only proceed on two grounds, first that tl^pte may be some young writers who i 
might be helped by knowing somethiiig of my own expeVi^nce, and second,' , 
that I am so anxious that tjje work of Chinese writers should become known , 
• here lb my own country, in order' to further the uhderstandii^ between our 
two peoples. * * ' . ^ . ^ ^ 

For the firsts I may say that I, myself, began to write for Americans very much 
as a young and Inexperienced Chinese might begin, I had lit^ed so'long In China . 
that I had no knowledge of any other peoplje, even ray^own, except by h^rsay 
and the acquafntance of a few Individuals. It was Impj^ssible for me to write'^ 
about American life. I* remember at first I h*ad niany rejections from American 
' editors and I got quite in despair. Only a.lifelong determination to^w rite kept » » 
me^trgjng again. The^usmafreply ffom th^se edltonl was that Chinese subjects 
wouuRfcrt Interest their readers. I* succeeded at last only by making the 
characters In my books primawly human beings and seco*ndarily Chinese. I* 
nl^confess that then I fell under the criticism of some Chinese, who did n#t^ 
like^e human beings ! ^ ^X* 

But allthat is past Even the times have changed. There Is a real eagerness 
now among the people of America to know more^bout China, and the market 
is open for Chinese writers, jeven-in translation. 

I know that this statement will bewilder some Chinese writers who hav§ tried • 
In vain to gej their work published in this country, but I think It is true, 
nevertheless. The market is hete and it Is ready, but that Is not to say that 
anything a Chinese wrlteft will find publication. We alljoiow that In order^to 
^ sell anything, one must consider to some extent t]^ demands of those who want 
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to buy, I don't want to put literature on a commercial basis, by any means, but • 
unfortunately what editors and publishers put into their magazines and books 
has to seem to them, at least, what their readers will want and enjoy. For this 
reason I will put down what I think is essential for Chinese writers know, 
who want American readers, 

1. 'The casual, subjective, informal essay tfpe of writing, which delights 
Chinese intell^^als, finds little interest here, I do not know why this is s^. 
But it is true that the informal essay is almost non-existent in tfcis count 
Americans are not much interested in the internal workings of the writer's 
mind, nor in his pinions and Vague thoug^its. especially if these ar^ tinged • 
with a sort of pretentious melancholy. AmeHtans are an extremely realistic 

^ people. Theylike their literature realistic and human. They are non- 
intellectual, ajid much of the material sent here by Chinese intellectuals 
does not interest them American intellectual writing, too. finds little 
publication. 

2. A good deal of t^he modern Chinese w^ting is derivative. Modern plays 
which may seem original to a Chinese audience unversed in Western 
Literature do,not seem so to an American audience who recognize the source 
of the inspiration. I have in mind a Chinese play I have recently read, ^ 

^ which achieved grreat faiiie in China. I hear, but which would ^ impossible 
I to present on the American stage, because obviously it is modeled after thf^ 
plays of our o>ijn Eugene'O'Neill • ^ 

This brings me to another point, which is that the whole attitude toward 
literary influence is dififere^t in China and America, In China it is quite 
-permissible, through long tradition, to write "after the manner" of some 
fjreat master but here it is simply calledplagiarism or imitation and iT 
• rejected. Originality is our most highly pnM^ quality in writing, / 

If a young writer is called imitative, it is the most damning tiling that can 
be said about him. It means his own creative genius is weak. It is extremely 
important, therefore, that Chinese writers create out of their own fliaterial 
and in Chinese wa^ not .in the lea.st reminiscent of western literature. The 
western flavor at once mdkes the American reader feel tha^the writing is 
not fresh a n*d good. ^ 

* ' i ' -* 

3. Another difference between us is that Chinese quite willingly tolerate 

stories' and novels which have no plot, but jujrt: begin and^o on and then 
stop. Not so in this country. Americans like their stories with some ' 
complication and with some clear conc^ision They like their characters 
clearly defined, not vague and romantically cfoudy, not sighing and weeping 
and over-intellectualized. If a man weeps, as afieh happens in a Chinese 
story, Americans are shocked at' the weakness. Men do weep, I suppcme, in 
America, but if they do, it i.s behind a closed door, and nobody wants to hear 
about it I Let us say that .strong men, such as are heroes in stories, ought 
not to weep I Clearness in story .structure, clearness in character 
developnjent, are essential to American enjo^ent, ^ 

4. . Americans enjoy humor very much. Even in very tragic wOrks they enjoy a 
touch of humor in some ciiaracter put in for contrast.Tragedy un relieved is 
not much read, l^ast like* of all ia the sentimental Sorrows pf Werther 
type of |M^. \ 
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5. 'The f onn which writing can fltfce, except for the Inf ormalfSW, can be 
almost anything. TJiere is a wideT market for short stoms.iand it these are 
accepted by popular maga^nA they bring g^ pricesArtlcleB^lave also a 
good market, and m^y ptlfflmprs would like to hav^ovels, especially If 
they deal with the modem scene^ftood translations ate also welcomed. The , 
market tor poetry exists ^yat is small. Short stSWe^j are usually about - 
forty-flre hundred words in length, but may be as little as one thousand. Two 
and three part stories may also be acceptable, if mrf^al and technique are 
.good-'By ffood, I paean human and living and naturalistic In mood. ' ^ 

I do think that American writers work hardlfer than the Chinese writers do ' 
at a givwi piece of writing. Chinese writers "dash'' something off— so I am 
told. But an American will write and re-write, end Avor^ng to have his work 
the best (f which he is capable. Writing is a serious and ^Ifflkmlt )€ih-nbt at 
• all an oasy or casual one. Only the wrlt^ long accustomed to his work can, V 
like a painter, know just^pirhere his strokes should He in orAer to make the 
coordinated whole. A good deal of the writing ;>ow ^nt to us frc«n China 
seems to ns, if I may venture to say so, done tdo quickly anC^ casually. 

To STHn up, I thould say that Americans enjoy i;eallstlc, clear t^ritlng. They 
like gobd character delineation, thfij dislike sentimentality and most of all they 
dislike inteUectuallmtlon, esp^flWly the sort^y^hich seems to be an Intellectual 
pose. Affectation of any kind the American de^ises^ ^ 

One thing which Chinese writers migh£ wish to know in dealing with western 
editors and publishers is not to be personally offended if their work Is rejected 
or if It is severely cut or criticized, ^nd chari^es suggested. American editors are 
accustomed to editing all writing, and American writers are a'omstomed to this, 
without any personal feelings of loss ^f face, etc. One reason -for Lin Tutang's 
great success In this country is hiS utter disregard of his own '*face." rie 
accepts criticism and suggestion with good humor and a genuine desire to do a 
^b' tlie best he can, wij^out hurt feelings. 

€1 may say that there is no writer in the Uniteii States (Who can expect always to 
have his material accepted as he writes it, unless actually It does fit the 
editorial demands' of the magazine to which l^p^ubmjts |t. At the same tlipp> of 
course, no trtie writer will consent to write at the dictation of ^ny^e else. The 
final judge is the writer, but the real writer wanti tojenow howW^work can be 
Improved. * * * < ^ 

In closing this overlong^tter, I mi^ht say on the>onstructlve side that any one 
writing about China in a true, human way wfll find an audience today In 
America. Americans are much interested in how the real Chinese think and feel 
and live. They are not interested in intellectpal gymnastics, iil false 
pretentious writing, in imitative writing, nor in writing obviously for sale. 
But the writer who can dig de^p^lnto the real Chinese mind and heart and , 
repeal its essential humanity, without propaganda and without pose, can 
succeed with American readers. . 7 

One more word ; the propaganda plays and stories and^hrM which have 
performed a real service in C^Jna during the war wiU^Kbe read here. Such 
^ting has also been done on a large scale in Russia, and is«|||ally unpopular 
in this country. Americans feel they do not have the need for such propaganda 
and have no ^terest In it. ' ' 
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I feel that there Is a «reat opportunity Y#Chlnese writers to malce their people 
koown now to our people.^ In honesty and simplicity -this should be done, 
without false shame- The*Chinese people are so great. After ten years in my 
own country, I still feel that the Chinese people ^re perhaps the greatest (rti 
earth— I mean, the Chinese common man ^ind woman, the ninety-eight percent »^ 
of any nation. Their strength, their humor, their goodness^ their r^lity, will 
win Americans to China, if they can only be maSe plain to us. And no one can ' 
do this-^s Chinese writers can.^I send*them all my good wishes, and 
would like to say that if, in my humble way I can do anything to be of service 
in getting their works published Tiere, I shall do it gladly. 

Yours cordially, 



Pearl S.- Buck 

( Dr. T. L. Yuan, 
Kiugs Crown Hotel, 
420 West 116th Street, 
New York City, X-Y- 

(Copy in^Cu/H) 
V ' 
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,\ . American Specialist Scnt.to China on the CU Program-Ys 



Nam€ 

GEdROE AlEXAVDflRSON 

York TimfB ^ 

% Omar O. Bagwell 
International Tel^hofie 
Telegraph Company 

Willis C. Barre-bt 
* Dept. of Agriculture „ 

Frani^ N. M. Browk ' 
U^iv. of Notre Dame 

FraNK^T. BtTCHNE^ 

fright Aeronautical 
' Corporation 

^ George J^. CressIcy 
Syr^juse I/niversity ^ 

Rlc!kARD C. DARNEIiL 

Washington, D.C.. 

■ TheodcJre p. Dykbtra* 
/ Deptr. of AgricWture 

P/jxjL B.*E>(ton ' 
Lafayette College 

Ge6rge H. Grih ' V 
Star- Journal A* Tribune 
Minneapolis 

Capt.' Wallace ^ 
Haworth 
» U.S. Navy 

» • ■* 

Horace H. F. Ja^ne 

Metropolitan Museum 

. of Art ^ 

Rat O. Johnson, Fhrp. 
Oregon State College 



2U 



' Ministry 
or\)iher 
• Assignment 



News photography ' Information 

Long distance telephone ' Cojnmunications 
engineering , - ^ ' 

« ' * 

Hydraulic ehgineen » Agricnlture and 

# ^ ' fo^try 

Aeronautical* engineer Educa^tioti 

* • » 
News rewriting Information 

Geology and ge'o^aph)* ^ Visityig prof. 

Labdratory ftnifl scientificf » Education - 
equipment / ' ^ 

Potato- breeding 
Plant pathologist , 

fro?, of mp^h^cal ' 
engin^fing 

Radio news ' 



Agriculture and 
forestry 

.Education .. 



' Ra<^ology 



Arche9logy 



Animal husbandry 



information ^ 



National Health 
Adl&inistration 



Education 



Education 
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Name 

John L. Keenan - 
Charlestown (Mafs.) 
Navy Yard # 

William W. Kintner 
Timk^n Roller Bearing 
Co. 

HarIld H. Louckb, 

m.dT 

Baltimore, Maryland 
(private pract^ ^ ^ 

Walter C. LowDERimiK 
Soil Conservation Service 
Dept. jof Agriculture 
Washijfgton, D.C." ' 

John R. Ltman 
Fouke Fur Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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F*REo 0. McMillan 
Oregon State College 



Arthur B. Morrill 
• U.S. Public Health Serv. 

Nathaniel Peffer 
Prof, of Grovemment 
Columbia University. 

. Ralph W. Philups 
Bureau of Animal 
Industry 

Agricultural RMearoh 
Adm. 

Beltavme, Mjuryland 

Dicuov Rscx 

War Produotlon Bo^ ' 

JORX L. Sataos 
Bureau of IteolAznation 
Department of Interior. * 

JDg^AU) V. Shura^t 
^0 LIpecomb Street 
Fort Worth, Texas 

^ Edwin K« Smith 
VA. Army 



I . 9 



Ministry 
or Other 
Asnignment 



mic affairs . 



Specialty 
Steel specialist < 



Mechanical engineering Economic affairs 
Military surgery , Education 



Flood control and 
sojj conservation 



Accounting 



Electrical engineering 



Animal breeding 



Industrial standards 

Dam construction and 
irrigation engineering 

' Control of soil erosion 



Metallurgy 



Agriculture and 
forestry 



Chinese industrial 
cooperatives , 

Education, economic^^^ 
affairs^ oonununications 



Sanitat^^ngineering 
International relations Education 



National Health 
Administration 



Agriculture and 
forestry 



National Resources 
Commission 

'National Resources 
Comxnission 



Agriculture and 
for 



National Reeouroee 
CommUaion 
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Name 

W. MACiLENZli SEVENS 

University of Maryland 

FLOYBt TaTLOB 

New York World 
TeUgram ^ 

J«aN T. Tripp , 
Michigan Bept. of Health 

Everett A. Tunniclifp 
Montana State^ College 

^(dopy in CU/Hi 



SpeciaUy 

Industrial cooperatives 
Editing news 

* Biologic productsj 
Veterinary science 



Ministry 

orQiKer 

AsHgnmeni 

Chinese industrial 
cooperatives • 

Information 

National Health ' 
Administration 

Agriculture JKd forestry 



r 
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Chin^' Educaters/aqd Artists •. 
Invited to the U.S.A, on the CU PK>gr^ 

.15)43-1947 • 



Name 

Crano, Ch'i-tun 

CaiN, Yueh-l'in 
Ik 

, ' Hsiao, Tso-l^ianq 
Fei, Hbiao-t'uno 
tixj, Nai-chen 

OB^AO - 



Cb'en, Hsu-chino 

Cb'en, Yu-KX7AN0 

Sab, Pen-tuko 
Wano, G1N0-H81 

YaNO, CHXlf-«BXKO 
YXTNO, Cm-TpNO 



Field of ^cializalton 
Geography 
^losophy 

Political science 
Sociology 
Political science 
Medicine 



Poiiiion 1943-1944 

Prof^ Univ. of Chekiang 

Prof,, Southwest . 
Associated Univ, 
• / 

Prof., Szechwan Univ/ 
Prof,, Yenching Univ. 
Prof., Wuhan Univ, 

n 

Head of Dept. ^Medical 
College, National 
Central Univ, ^ 

1944-t94S ' 

Prof., KaAkai Univ., 

President, Univ. of 
Nanking 

President, National 
TJniv. of Amoy , 

J Director, Ins^. of 
Psy/^hology, Academia 
Sinic^ 

Prof, of Chinese 
Literature, Southwest 
Associated Univ. 

Prof., Ungnan Univ.^ Plant science 



S^ology 

Educatioi)^ 
administration 

Educational 
administration 

Psychology * 



Literature 
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Name 

Chen6, Tso-hbin 
Lin, Tuno-chi — 
Mei, Y. P.{Yi-pao) 
Ny, Tsi-zb 

Tao, L. K. (Meno-ho) 
Yuan, TnoKAfi Li 
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m 

Position 1 9 46-1 9 4^ Field o^Specudization 

Dean, Fukien Christian Biology 
College 



Prof., National Fuhtan 
Univ. 

President, /Yenching 
Univ. 



Political science 



Educational 
administration 



* Director, Inst, of Physics 
/ Physics, Nat'l Academy 



Chano,-H8iao-Gh'ien 

Hcrft,'PAO-CHANO 

Jaw, Jeou-jano 

Liu, Cheno-chao 

Liu, EN-LAijf 

Shu, Sheh-tu 

(pen name: Lao Sheh) 

Wan, Chia-pao 
(pen name: Ts'ao Yu) 

Yeh, Chien-tu 

(Copy ill CU/H) 



of Peiping 

Director of the Inst, of 
Social Sdences, 
Academia Sinica 



Social science 
* 



Dean & Prof, of Health ^' Physical education 
and, Physical Education, 
Northwest Teachers , 
College, Lanchow ' 



}9\^-1947 ' 

Director, Hsiang Ya 
Medical College, 
Changs ha 

Dean, College of 
Medicine, Cheloo 
ifciv., Tsinan 



Acting^irector, Inst, 
of Meteorology, Aca- 
demia Sinica, I||anking 



ca, I||anki] 
oloJP^e 



Prof, of gioloJpirWest 

China Union Univ. 

IJead of Geography 
Dept., Ginling College. 



ovelist. Executive 
ector, Chinese 
Writers Assodatioh 



Dramatist 



Painter, cartoonist 



Medicine 



ftfediAne 



Meteorology 

Biology 
• G^graphy 
/ Literature 

^ Drama 
Fine arte 



\ 
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I. 

APPENDIX VI 



Fellowship* Awarded to Chiiaese Students 

Two-year fellowships awarded by liepajtment ^of 
State for advanced study in the 'United State's under 
•the administration of the China Institute in Amw^ica 



7!. 



Name* 

Yat-san Chung • 


VteW 

, Literature and drama 


Unweriiiy 
'^Yale 


CfilH-CHIEN WU 


JUterature 


Yf^e 


Fu-NINQ X»I 


Literature 


Yale 


Ching-xsun Loo^ 


Mathehiatics 

/ 


BrpwrX 


Wirt WAun 
xlAO WANG 


rniiOBopby 


■ Brown * • 


5hiang-haw Wang 


Mathematics 


BrQwn 


KWAN-WAI So 


American Government 
and history * ^ 


Wisconsin 


Shu-chin -Yang* 


,]ficonomici9 


Wisconsin 


C^N-HWA Yang 


Surgery 


Micl^gan 


Zau Foo 


Education 


Colorado 


Liang Hsu 


Library science ^ 


Denver 


Po-cHEN Lin 


Literature ' 


Wesley an 


Ching-hsi Chad 


Economics 


Washington 


SuNO-cHiAo Chad 


Geography ' , 


Clark 


Kuan-hen Lin 


Surgery 


Long Island College 
ci Medicine 


Lan-chanx}^ Chianq 
Shou-chevg Fu^- 1^ 


Surgery cmd^radiology 

cJX ' . 


Long Island College 
ot Medicin^ 

Johns Hopkins 




retries 


Minnesota 


Chih-luno Ptj 


En^mology ^ ^ 


Minxlesota ' 


TSENCI-Tllf YaO 


Eocmo^os ^ 


Minnesota 


TiEN-CBIH ChXN 


Chemistry 


Louisiana State 



Hn»-Htrvjr Tsai 



Chemistry 



Ohio Bute 



Listed with surname last from Th§ Bseord, CU MofUhty R$jwri, Vol. 
-U, No. 10, Oct. 1946, p. .28. 
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Chinese Travel Grantees to the U.S. 
^n the CU Program 



Name 

Chen, DiNe-SAi 
Cheno, Tien-hbi 

i5ju, Yu-3ao 

Hbu, W. Siano 

Hsu, Y. T. 
ff 

Lee, Shu-ching 

Shih, Kuo-heno 
Ts'iN, Hbueh-bhbnq 



Fan, Hao 



HuANo, Jen-jo" 



Hsiao, Sidney Chih-ti 



KuNQj Ll-HUA 

Ma, Shih^tsun 



PoiUion 

Judicial Yufm official 

Entomologist 
Lingnan Univ. * 

Dean of Women 
Nanking Univ. 

Chekiang Univ. 

Prof, of Pathology 
H»ang-Ya Medici / 
College 

Prirf. of Sociology 
Southwest Associated 
\ Univ. 

Lecturer on Sociology 
Yunnan Univ. 

Graduate stud|^. West 
China Frontier Research 

Inst. y 

'Commission^ of Customs * 
Shanghai 

Via^Director, National 
. InstT^^Bfealtti, Nanking 

Prof, of Biology, 
Central China College 

Staff, Wuhan Univ. 

Prof., Southwest 
Associated Univ. 



Field of 

SpeciaUzation 

La^ 

Entomology 



Labor 



Biology ^ ^ 
t'athology , ' 

Sociology 

Sociology t 
Anthropology ^ . 



Government official 
Medicine 
Biology . 
Biology 
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- 1946-1947— Continued 

• ' Field of 
Name Position Specialization 

TsiA^NG^ Sho-min T,G, Prof, of Mathematics, Mathematics 
Southwest Associated — 
^ Univ. • ^^^<^ 



Yen, Wen-tu 
Ytj., Fu-chun 
Yu,^Jane Da-Yueh 
Yu, Shih-yu 
(Copy in CU/H) 



Librarian, Nat'l liibrary Library science 
of Peiping 

Physicist, Southwest Physics^ 
^ A^ociated Univ. 

» 

Prof, of foreign Literature 
languages. Central Univ. 

Prof., West China ^ Library science 
Union Univ. 
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China Fulbright 



APPENDIX VIII 
Program American Gntrife^, August 1948r-Scptember 1949 



Visiting' Professors 
PauI a. Grieder 

George Kennedy 

, Howard' H. Presti^ 



Robert Redfield 



IVk Bodde 
Gordon F. Ferris 
Hurbert Freyn 



ERLC 



»U.8. 

institiUions 
Montana 
State 
Y&Ie 

Univ. of 
Washingto^ 



Chicago 



Research Fellows 

Knight Biggerstaff Cornell 



Pennsylvania 
Stanfon) 



Chinese institiUions 
Lii^gnan Univ. 

tk>llegt of Chinese 
Stitdies 
Hangchow 
Christian Co^^;'^ 
Yenching Univ., \ 

Lingnaft UWv. 

Tsinghua Univ., ' 
liingnan Univ. 



In Nanking 



Tpi^j^ua 



TsiajAua Univ. 

Lingnan Univ. 

St John's Univ., 
LtngnMi Univ. 



Field of sttidy 
English literature 

Chinese lingfUsiics 
administration 



Anthropology 



Chinese 
, modern^ ' 
history 
Chinese 
philosophy 
giology 
Entomology 
Chinese 
soda! 



Arrival dale 
on grant 

8-24-48 8-17-49 



Departure 
dfUe 



Awarded in 11-24^48 
China 8-1-48 "\ 
9-20H18 3-13-49 



10-25-48 



3-15^9' 



8^21^ 

io-i7-4a 

Awarded In 

'(%ina' 
liM8 



1-31-49 



9-24M9 



"^tf=24-49 • ^ 



Comments 



I At Yenchin|; 
2 mos. 

Tiingnan 1 mo. 

Mid" December 
and January 
' in Canton 



&-23-49 
Aug. 1949 



.Then mqved 
to Taiwan " 



Margaret Portia Harva^ 
. !Nlickey * 
. Richard C. Rudolph , . * UCLA 



CLA 



R. i\rthur Steiner 
QrMicii Studenii 
W- Theodore de Bary .Columbia* 



^ ^ Frank B. Bessac 
RiQhacd Edwards 
Havid Gidman ^ 

"Alfred Harding 
er Haviland 

Arthur Link ' 
H^^t Mills 

m Frederick Mote 



' College of 
the Pacific 
Princeton 
Harvard 
Wesle^n , ^ 
^olumbia ^jp 

Cornell 
,B.A. 1948 

Svarthmore 
♦Columbia 

Univ. of 
California 
Wellesley 
Columbia 

m 

Harvard * 



W. China Union , , 
Univ.* ^ < 
College of Chinese 
^tudiesf W. China 
l7nion Univ. 
Cheng-Chi Univ. 
h 

^^ 

Yenching Univ., 

Lingnan Univ. _ 

Fujen Univ.» 

W. China Union Univ. 

Szechwan Univ., . 

W. China Union Univ. 

t^llege of Chinese 
kdi^, W. China 
™oji Univ. 
ollege of Chinese 
Studies, Peking Univ. 
College of Chinese 
Studies, T8ing|ka 
Univ. _r ' 
College of '^f 
Chinese StumI 
dollege of 
Chinese Studies^ ' 
Peking Univ. 
Univ. of * . 
Nanking ^ ^ 



Miao tribe , l(>-l(>-4^ 
anthropology 

Chinese language and ' 10-17-48 n 
archeology - • 



Chinese politics ' 



9-17-48 



Chinese history ^d • Awarded in 
literature . • .China 
Chinese and Mongol In Chinci 
anthropology 
Chinese art • 



Chinese language ^ 

Ciunese language and 
history 

Chinese archeology 

Chinese 
BuddMsm 
Modem Chinese* 
liierature: 
Lu Hsun " ^ 
Ming history 



12-2M8 
10-24-48 

In China , 
In China 



10-3-48 
:2|R^na 



In China 



Autumn 1949? 

6-2-49 ^ " ^ 

i 
* 

3^2-49 ' ^ 

5--20-49 

Marfeh. 1950 ^Via Tib^ and 
India 

Autumn 1950 
April 1950- 



1956 



1955 ^ Imprisdned 
July 1961 to 
1956 

April L950 



OraduaU SiudenU—^ . instiitUions 
Continued 

James Parsons Univ. of 

.,^^^^lifornia 



Frederick Rein 
Adefe 4lRcett 



Carnegie 
Inst.'of 
' Tech. 

Pennsylvania 



li^PKr All^Rickett - Pennsylvania 



Michael Rogers 



Edward Ryan 



Univ. of 
California 



Claremont^ 



Chinese ' irutHuiioni 



College of 
Chinese Studies, 
Peking Univ. 
Shanghai 
Municipal 
Qfama Academy 
College of ' 
Chinese Studies, 
Tsinghua Univ. 
CoUege.of / 
Chinese Studies, 
TsiQghua Univ. 



Donald Toussaint .Stanford 



illege of 
*Cl|||ese Studio, ' 
P^g Univ.- ^ 
W. China Union > ' 
Univ., Peking Univ.; 
Haingchow . N 
Christian College'* 
Yenohing Univ. 



(Copy^in CU/H) 




Arrival dhte " bepariur^ 
on grarU date 



CommenU 



12^3-41 



P. 



In^^iiin; 



^3-49 * 



10-12-48 2-27-56 
ia-lC-48 9-11-55 



Sept. 1949 



Mty*1949 



Imprisoned 
Sept. 1952 to 
-Peb, 1955 V 
Imprisoned 
July 1951 to 
S^pt. 1955 



19^5 



a. - ' Sept 1949 ' 
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Agriculture, United States Depart- 
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Chiang Kai-shek, Mad&me, 67-68, 
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Ehiang MoQ4in, 123 
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culttiral programs with, 1203 

China Aid Act of t94S, 161 

China Aid Council, 37-38 
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China Foundation for the Promotion 
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39, 47, 114, 155^156 
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tion, 76! 
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Move toTaiwan, 162 
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Chou Yang, 107 
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CU China Program — Continued 
. Educators and artists Chinese, visitl 
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Chinese, vipits to the United 
States under CU China program. 
Embassy m Chungking: 
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gram, 15, .17-18 
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gram, 30-31, 33, 84 
Establishment of, 5, 9-21 
l^xpert**, American, sent to China 
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sent to Chma under CU China 
program. 
Formulation of, 12-13, 34-35 
Microfilming of cultural and edu- 
cational publications for. See 
under Microfilming of cultural 
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for China. ^ 
^^issing documents of, 207 - 
Motion, pictures, educational, use 

of m program, 146r-149 
People's Republic q{ Giima, appli- 
«a^n of ex^ience gained 
from program -ipfuture cultural 
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^ al and cultural for use in China. 
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policy of, 41, 84, 85' 
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CU Latin America program. See 
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programs in. * 
Cultural agenties, private (see aUo 
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12,^1 ^ 
CU Latm AmericA program, role 

in 6, 33-34, 4d 
Initiatives in ^iield of cultural rela- 
tions, 4 " 
Promotion and ^exf^M^fxn of ac^v- 
itiea of by D^jartmcnt of State, 
5-6, 12,^83-41 



Cultural agencies, private — Con^nued 
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158, 163 
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education, 1(6, 39 
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University of Chicago conference 
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ticipation in, 96-06 . 
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Experts, American — Continued 
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